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Introduction 


Transgressing Frontiers through the 
Radicalization of Pedagogy 


Simon Springer, Marcelo Lopes de Souza, 
and Richard J. White 


New ideas germinate everywhere, seeking to force their way into the light, 
to find an application in life; everywhere they are opposed by the inertia 
of those whose interest it is to maintain the old order; they suffocate in the 
stifling atmosphere of prejudice and traditions. 


—Peter Kropotkin, The Spirit of Revolt ([1880] 2002b, 35) 


INTRODUCING ANARCHIST GEOGRAPHIES 


In an age that is desperately in need of critical new directions, anarchist ge- 
ographies exist at the crossroads of possibility and desire. By breathing new 
life into the inertia of the old, anarchism intrepidly explores vital alternatives 
to the stasis of hierarchical social relations through the geographical practice 
of mutual aid, voluntary association, direct action, horizontality, and self- 
management. Despite the exciting and vigorous contribution to geography 
that key anarchist thinkers like Peter Kropotkin and Elisée Reclus made in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, anarchist praxis in the discipline 
remained highly underrepresented from the mid-twentieth century onwards. 
Perhaps owing to the pessimism of the war years, concerns for social justice 
declined in geographical thought and instead the discipline turned the bulk of 
its attention towards realpolitik. A quantitative revolution took hold of geog- 
raphy soon thereafter, dominating the scope of geographical inquiry until the 
1970s, when the winds of change blew in as part of the wider counterculture 
movement. Anarchism was fortunately once again being actively considered 
within academic geography, where in 1978 the journal Antipode: A Radi- 
cal Journal of Geography published a landmark special issue on anarchist 
geographies (Breitbart 1978), while in 1981 the journal Hérodote: Revue de 
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Géographie et de Géopolitique devoted an issue to the influence of Reclus 
(Lacoste 1981). Alongside Marxist, feminist, and poststructuralist arguments, 
anarchist thought ultimately helped to lay the foundations for what has since 
become known as ‘radical geography’ (Peet 1977; Chouinard 1994). Yet, 
instead of inspiring a groundswell of anarchist writings within geography, 
the collective attention of radical geographers became primarily focused on 
Marxism from the 1980s onwards (Springer 2014), owing in no small part 
to the prolific writings of David Harvey (1973, 1982, 1989). While there is 
little doubt that Harvey did a tremendous amount of good in locating capital 
at the centre of geographical critique, a purely Marxian take leaves us with 
significant blind spots that cannot be reconciled within the econocentric lens 
of Marxism (Springer 2015). 

Given the times, as the 1980s witnessed the rise of Thatcherism in the 
United Kingdom and Reaganomics in the United States, it is perhaps 
somewhat unsurprising that radical geography became so enthralled with 
criticizing capitalism. The fact that neoliberals were ostensibly attacking the 
foundations of the state allowed radical geographers to fall back on a lazy 
analysis that completely overlooked the ways in which the state—even under 
conditions of significant neoliberal reform—continued to be a primary site of 
domination, particularly for marginalized peoples. There remains a tendency 
among Marxist geographers to caricature anarchism as being somehow akin 
to neoliberalism insofar as both take aim at the state (Harvey 2015). Such 
confusion is only exacerbated by the oxymoronic tendencies of so-called ‘an- 
archo-capitalists,’ who would be more aptly referred to as ‘neo-neoliberals.’ 
Yet early anarchists knew well that the state and capital were one and the 
same, inseparable and intimately interlocked systems of domination that are 
effectively a single, self-reinforcing logic. As Kropotkin (1910/2002, 286) 
argued, 


[T]he state was, and continues to be, the chief instrument for permitting the 
few to monopolize the land, and the capitalists to appropriate for themselves 
a quite disproportionate share of the yearly accumulated surplus of produc- 
tion. Consequently, while combating the present monopolization of land, and 
capitalism altogether, the anarchists combat with the same energy the state, 
as the main support of that system. Not this or that special form, but the state 
altogether, whether it be a monarchy or even a republic governed by means of 
the referendum. 


In this light, the neoliberal dream of a stateless society is pure fantasy, an il- 
lusion that is repeatedly demonstrated false by the friction that capitalism pro- 
duces as it digs its wheels into the dirt and mud of material everyday life. So 
while neoliberals embrace capitalism and are simply confused—or actively 
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deluding themselves—about its relationship to the state, anarchists appreciate 
their inextricable connection. Indeed, it is in this very recognition that anar- 
chism and Marxism first diverged from a single strand of socialist thought 
(Springer 2013), where the former realized that any struggle against capital- 
ism was necessarily a contestation of the state, while the latter were content 
to work within the parameters of the state in their resistance to capitalism. 
History of course proved the anarchists correct, and the twentieth century 
demonstrated that there was no communism in Russia under the Soviet 
Union, where ‘such a condition of affairs may be called state capitalism, but 
it would be fantastic to consider it in any sense Communistic. . . . Soviet 
Russia, it must now be obvious, is an absolute despotism politically and the 
crassest form of state capitalism economically’ (Goldman 1935, n.p.). Given 
the historical materialism of state capitalism, it is all the more surprising, 
then, that as the Berlin Wall came down, more radical geographers didn’t 
abandon Marxism and make haste towards the greener pastures of anarchism. 
Instead, they held fast to a dead letter idea that was by the mid-1990s starting 
to become a new orthodoxy within the discipline. That Marxism had become 
assimilated into state capitalist movements was apparently lost on the bulk of 
radical geographers at the time, a situation that remains acute today among 
those committed to a more dogmatic version of Marxism in refusing to ac- 
cept any critique and dismissing valid concerns as being ‘just not true’ (Mann 
2014). Yet, owing to ‘an incredible irony of history, Marxian “socialism” 
turns out to be in large part the very state capitalism that Marx failed to antici- 
pate in the dialectic of capitalism. The proletariat, instead of developing into 
a revolutionary class within the womb of capitalism, turns out to be an organ 
within the body of bourgeois society’ (Bookchin [1971] 1986, 207). In short, 
any form of state socialism will in practice produce state capitalism by in- 
creasing the powers of bureaucracy as economic life and the management of 
industry is handed over to authorities, allowing land, labour, education, and 
production to become new instruments of tyranny (Kropotkin [1910] 2002). 
Fortunately, in recent years a serious (re)turn towards anarchist thought 
and practice has begun to challenge and inspire geographers to travel beyond 
the traditional frontiers of geographical knowledge, which have all too often 
served to reinforce the status quo and limit our ideas and imaginations about 
what is both possible and practical. In 2005, following a twenty-four-year 
interval, a new issue of Hérodote once again dedicated its pages to the con- 
tinuing importance of Reclus (Lacoste 2005). The Anglo-American geogra- 
phers were slower to come around, but in 2012, a full thirty-four years later, 
Antipode published a new special issue on anarchist geographies (Springer 
et al. 2012). In that same year, ACME: An International E-Journal for Criti- 
cal Geographies also published a special issue on anarchism and autonomy 
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(Clough and Blumberg 2012), while the prestigious Brazilian journal Cidades 
devoted an entire issue to understanding left-libertarian (anarchist, neo- 
anarchist and libertarian autonomist) contributions to the transformation of 
urban space and life (Souza 2012). These efforts signalled a desire for a more 
emancipatory geography and hinted at the possibilities of a geographical turn 
towards anarchist praxis. Aside from special issues of journals, new books 
detailing the connections between anarchism and geography are beginning to 
be published as well. Jim MacLaughlin’s (2016) Kropotkin and the Anarchist 
Intellectual Tradition, Philippe Pelletier’s (2013) Géographie et Anarchie: 
Reclus, Kropotkine, Metchnikoff, and John P. Clark and Camille Martin’s 
(2013) Anarchy, Geography, Modernity: Selected Writings of Elisée Reclus 
serve as powerful reminders of the continuing importance of the early anar- 
chist geographers and how their ideas continue to resonate with contemporary 
political, environmental, social, and economic conditions. In a similar vein, 
Simon Springer’s (2016) The Anarchist Roots of Geography: Toward Spatial 
Emancipation and John P. Clark’s (2013) The Impossible Community: Real- 
izing Communitarian Anarchism pay homage to the influence of these early 
thinkers, but here the focus is also on taking anarchist geographies in new 
directions by connecting anarchism to recent developments within contempo- 
rary geographical practice and thought. Other recent books bring anarchism 
and geography together in a different sense, where Michael Schmidt’s (2013) 
Cartography of Revolutionary Anarchism and an edited volume by Barry 
Maxwell and Raymond Craib (2015) called No Gods, No Masters, No Pe- 
ripheries: Global Anarchisms attempt to map the global reach of anarchist 
ideas and its practice. When taken together, these works represent an exciting 
series of interventions, but there is more work to be done. In realizing the po- 
tential of anarchist geographies, there are ample opportunities for scholars to 
take us off the well-trodden paths and beyond the frontiers of contemporary 
radical geographical scholarship. 

Inspired by these developments and the renewed interest in the melding of 
anarchist and geographical thought, this book is the first in a three-volume 
series dedicated to transgressing the frontiers of geographical inquiry by 
foregrounding explicitly anarchist approaches. In particular, we seek to push 
new, heterodox, and transgressive ideas further into the light by illuminating 
the kaleidoscopic range of geographies that become possible when explor- 
ing anarchist lines of flight. Accordingly, the collection aims to strengthen 
the contributions of both geography and its practitioners in articulating an 
explicitly anarchist praxis in seeking solutions to the very real human and 
other-than-human crises that are unfolding across the world today. Our de- 
sire is not simply to push the boundaries but also to actively transgress the 
frontiers of contemporary geographical scholarship by encouraging the spirit 
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of revolt. In moving confidently and constructively towards the production 
of anarchist spaces, we aim to foster new geographical imaginations that 
energetically cultivate alternative spatial practices. Through the articulation 
and realization of the idea of transgression, we believe that many exciting 
directions, inspiring vistas, and reformulated territories will be opened up 
for scholars and activists to engage with. In the context of transgressing 
geographical frontiers—whether employed as a concept, a metaphor, or as 
a point of empirical focus—we are particularly keen to promote the devel- 
opment of three key areas of anarchist geographies: The Radicalization of 
Pedagogy (Volume 1), Theories of Resistance (Volume 2), and The Practice 
of Freedom (Volume 3). 


THE GEOGRAPHIES OF DESCHOOLING OPPRESSION 


In this first volume on the radicalization of pedagogy, our starting point 
has been to observe that while anarchist geographies have a long tradition, 
albeit scattered and temporally diffuse, there has been a limited engagement 
within the notion that pedagogical concerns have a tremendous latent energy 
to spark the flames of a more emancipatory politics. While there are some 
recent notable exceptions, where geographers like Myrna Breitbart (2014), 
Paul Chatterton (2008), Rhiannon Firth (2014), Farhang Rouhani (2012), and 
Richard J. White and Colin C. Williams (2012) have offered tremendously 
important interventions that help us think through the anarchist and autono- 
mous spaces that can be procured in our educational practices, the connection 
to pedagogy within anarchist geographies has thus far been only partial at 
best. This incompleteness is surprising for two key reasons. The first is that 
anarchism more broadly takes pedagogy as a primary site of resistance and 
transgression, as it allows for and actively fosters the possibility of building 
a new world ‘in the shell of the old’ (Ince 2012). Yet, in spite of this long- 
standing concern among anarchists, the issue of pedagogy has never been one 
of the primary loci of our collective writing practice. Judith Suissa (2010) 
identifies this deficit as one of the key weaknesses of contemporary anarchist 
studies more generally, something this volume hopes to help redress. Yet 
it isn’t just the geographers who are to blame for this void in the literature. 
Anarchist academics could do more to emphasize how their struggles within 
their own collective organizations and movements can ‘offer insights into our 
pedagogical practices and educational spaces’ (Haworth 2012, 6). The second 
reason that the limited engagement of anarchist geographies with pedagogy is 
surprising is because education is absolutely central to the production of geo- 
graphical knowledge, and particularly in the production of critical geographies 
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(Castree et al. 2008; Hay 2001a; Heyman 2004; Kropotkin 1885). Nonethe- 
less, a great deal of ink has been spilled on the relationship between the 
possibilities of freedom and how pedagogies can actively incubate, instil, 
and inspire a desire for resistance, which provides a significant source of 
inspiration. Two of the most notable and important contributions to the de- 
velopment of critical pedagogies are Paulo Freire’s ([1970] 2012) Pedagogy 
of the Oppressed and Ivan Illich’s (1970) Deschooling Society. While neither 
author explicitly identified as an anarchist, there are undoubtedly numerous 
important points of contact with anarchism that can be used to inform anar- 
chist pedagogies (DeLeon 2006; Kahn 2009). 

For Illich we can see a connection with anarchist notions of prefigurative 
politics, or those social relationships and forms of organization that strive to 
reflect the future society being sought. He argued that ‘[m]ost learning is not 
the result of instruction. It is rather the result of unhampered participation in 
a meaningful setting. Most people learn best by being “with it” yet school 
makes them identify their personal, cognitive growth with elaborate planning 
and manipulation’ (Illich 1970, 18—19). So there is an experiential component 
within Illich’s views on pedagogy that resonates strongly with an anarchist 
‘do-it-yourself’ ethic, wherein learning is about doing and being with others. 
Recognizing such a connection between prefiguration, pedagogy, and praxis 
is fundamental to an anarchist politics of anti-oppression (Luchies 2014). For 
Mathijs van de Sande (2013, 233), ‘the prefigurative approach is not simply a 
reformulation of clichéd credos such as “be the change you want” or “practice 
what you preach.” Rather, in prefigurative action such a distinction between 
“practicing” and preaching cannot be made.’ The implication for teaching is 
that it cannot be separated from the process of learning (Holt 2004), where 
a distinction can only be retained through an authoritarian logic. Sadly this 
autocratic condition is something contemporary schooling perpetuates inas- 
much as they “pervert that natural inclination to grow and learn into the de- 
mand for instruction. ... By making men [women, and children] abdicate the 
responsibility for their own growth, school leads many to a kind of spiritual 
suicide’ (Illich 1970, 27). Kropotkin ([1892] 2002, 239) accordingly referred 
to the school as being ‘at variance with the wisdom of the “practical” man’ 
precisely because it is built upon a series of spatial separations that partition 
our belonging in and curiosity about the world into a readymade knowledge 
that privileges authority. It is no small wonder, then, that obedience and pa- 
triotism are two of the key lessons of schooling, as the goal is to demand our 
dependence upon and allegiance to the state, where in order to unfold itself 
as the ‘natural’ organization of human relations, it lays upon us an education 
suited to its perpetuation, not to our desires or needs (Stirner [1844] 2010). 
Consequently, education usually unfolds as a process of imposing, violating, 
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and constraining, even if teachers are loath to admit it, where ‘the real educa- 
tor is he who can best protect the child against his (the teacher’s) own ideas, 
his peculiar whims; he who can best appeal to the child’s own energies’ (Fer- 
rer quoted in Goldman [1910] 2005, 169). 

For a critical pedagogy to exist, the necessary precondition is an admis- 
sion of grace and humility (Kanpol 1999), which involves a decentring of 
the teacher by actively teaching—or rather co-learning—against hierarchy 
(Spoto 2014; Springer 2016). It is in the rejection of authority that the anar- 
chist threads of Freire are also to be found, becoming particularly manifest in 
his rejection of the teacher/student dichotomy. Freire ([1970] 2012) consid- 
ered traditional education to resemble a ‘banking model,’ whereby a student 
is an empty vessel, or ‘piggy bank,’ that is to be filled with the wisdom and 
knowledge of the teacher. The passivity of the student is assumed, while the 
teacher is positioned as the only agent of change in this imbalanced relation- 
ship. The arrangement fundamentally dis-empowers the learner, but also the 
teacher by suggesting that she has nothing to learn herself. Under this model, 
knowledge is available for withdrawal when needed by the student—for ex- 
ams and certification or for later use—but the consequence is that rather than 
becoming producers of knowledge, students are instead trained to simply be 
efficient users of information. This approach accordingly ‘wields knowledge 
as an instrument of power and domination that stifles critical thinking, objec- 
tifies students, and presents the world as a fixed and abstract reality to which 
the students are expected to conform’ (Heyman 2004, 139). In this respect 
Freire ([19701 2012, 72) argued that ‘[e]ducation must begin with the solution 
of the teacher-student contradiction, by reconciling the poles of the contra- 
diction so that both are simultaneously teachers and students.’ For a more 
emancipatory education to emerge, he felt that those committed to liberation 
must reject the banking concept in its entirety and instead adopt ‘a concept 
of women and men as conscious beings, and consciousness as consciousness 
intent upon the world. They must abandon the educational goal of deposit 
making and replace it with the posing of the problems of human beings in 
their relations with the world’ (Freire [1970] 2012, 79). Here again, like in 
Illich’s work, we see a call for greater connection with the experience of life 
itself and an appreciation for our situatedness within the world. These fea- 
tures have strong implications for the production of geographical knowledge. 

In particular, there is a certain synergy in Freire’s thought with the way that 
Reclus wanted us to conceive of ourselves as part of a ‘universal geography,’ 
which he used to signify our enmeshment within the web of life on the planet 
and the integral connections between all of Earth’s continually unfolding 
processes (Clark and Martin 2013). David A. Gruenewald’s (2003) proposal 
is much the same, where he takes the position that ‘critical pedagogy’ and 
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‘place-based education’ are mutually supportive ideas, advocating for a con- 
scious synthesis wherein ecological thinking is brought into conversation with 
human relationships as a means for both decolonization and ‘reinhabitation.’ 
The importance of a such a critical pedagogy of place is that it ‘challenges 
all educators to reflect on the relationship between the kind of education they 
pursue and the kind of places we inhabit and leave behind for future genera- 
tions’ (Gruenewald 2003, 3), thereby situating geography at the forefront of 
any emancipatory educational praxis. There are further parallels to be found 
in Richard Kahn’s (2010) inquiry into ecopedagogy, which he positions as 
a form of critical pedagogy wherein economic redistribution, cultural and 
linguistic democracy, indigenous sovereignty, and a fundamental respect 
for all life come into contact under an ecologically grounded epistemology. 
In short, Kahn wants to convene a more awe-inspired relationship with the 
Earth, seeded by an integral understanding of knowledge that is imbued with 
physical, intellectual, emotional and spiritual wisdom. To prevent us from 
seeing these intrinsic bonds between space and power, and particularly our 
agency within their entanglements, Freire ([1970] 2012, 139) argued that 
‘[t]he oppressors develop[ed] a series of methods precluding any presentation 
of the world as a problem and showing it rather as a fixed entity, as something 
given—something to which people, as mere spectators, must adapt.’ And so 
what we have come to accept as ‘education’ is, in fact, a ‘pedagogy of op- 
pression.’ Rather than an emancipatory fulfilment, contemporary education 
typically works to stifle the development of critical thinking and hinder the 
emergence of any ‘revolutionary consciousness.’ 


FROM DOCILE BODIES TO DIRECT ACTION 


Robert H. Haworth (2012, 2) identifies the problem of suppression in his re- 
cent collection on Anarchist Pedagogies, where he notes that ‘our schools are 
inundated with prescribed curriculum and there is very little room to discuss 
ideas and critical materials outside of the scripted materials.’ In spite of ef- 
forts to transform them, ‘schools are still dull and lack inspiration, creativity, 
and spontaneity’ (Haworth 2012, 3). School, quite simply, encourages one 
to become an expert in boredom. Drawing upon thirty years’ experience as a 
teacher John Gatto (2009, xiii) explains that ‘if you asked the kids, as I often 
did, why they felt so bored, they always gave me the same answers: They 
said the work was stupid, that it made no sense, that they already knew it. 
They wanted to be doing something real, not just sitting around.’ Teachers, 
he continues, are every bit as bored as their students, but they tend to blame 
their students, who (according to them) are rude and only concerned about 
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grades, rather than reflecting on the limitations that are placed on everyone 
involved when confined within the structure of the school. Here, recalling 
Michel Foucault (1995), we see how the geographies of the institution of 
schooling come to create ‘docile bodies,’ ideal for the obedience required in 
our postmodern age. The production of docile bodies does not rely explicitly 
on force, although schools are well known to have employed the mechanism 
of violence in the past. Instead, subjects are moulded through the disciplin- 
ary institution itself (1.e., the school, the prison, the hospital, etc.), and the 
forms of authority, surveillance, and capture that are enabled to ensure the 
internalization of self-discipline (Souza 2006). Anarchist geographer Fabrizio 
Eva (2012) takes this spatial manifestation of power beyond the institutions 
themselves, and looks to the wider cultural and social patterns of what he re- 
fers to as ‘self-caging.’ We learn the modes of behaviour within institutions, 
but school, for example, does not occupy one’s entire day, and so ‘the process 
of caging, of inflexibility produced by iconographies, increasingly involves 
narratives of freedom of individual choice and/or “values” freely chosen and 
often accepted as universal. This is the paradox of self-caging, that is, our 
“choice” to voluntarily build our own cage in our daily lives. . .. We feel free 
because we have “chosen” (Eva 2012, 7), which signifies just how lost we 
are as a society. Schooling perpetuates the myth of freedom by attempting 
to convince us that we are on an emancipatory path, that we are transform- 
ing our lives by learning. Unfortunately, the fix is in. How are we free when 
there is no improvisation and the script has been written for us? What do we 
actually learn when we are temporally regulated and spatially confined? How 
much autonomy do we have when someone decides for us what is important, 
legitimate, useful, and accepted knowledge? ‘No one is more enslaved than 
the man who believes himself to be free and is not,’ Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe ([1809] 1971, 151) once wrote, and his words couldn’t be more apt 
in the context of contemporary education. 

For Shoshana Felman (2011, 79), the key task of critical pedagogy is that it 
‘has to deal not so much with lack of knowledge as with resistances to knowl- 
edge,’ where insofar as ‘traditional pedagogy postulated a desire for knowl- 
edge, an analytically informed pedagogy has to reckon with “the passion for 
ignorance.” What she means by this is that there is a productive nature to 
ignorance; it is rooted in a desire to ignore, but this is always performative 
and not simply a lack of information or incapacity, but rather an active re- 
fusal to acknowledge one’s own implication. Ignorance is accordingly akin to 
cognitive dissonance, and it becomes an inherited or intergenerational feature 
inasmuch as schooling enables it. Far from being a process of enlightenment, 
schooling foregrounds obedience and authority, from primary education right 
through to graduate studies. Educators John Holt and Pat Farenga (2003, 
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xxviii) have summarized the ruinous effects that schooling has on our collec- 
tive psyche, suggesting that the modus operandi of contemporary education 
is to inflict that same condition of oppression on each successive generation: 
‘People who feel themselves in chains, with no hope of ever getting them off, 
want to put chains on everyone else.’ So whether by coercion or capitulation, 
we are caged, chained, confined, and kept in check by the pedagogy of op- 
pression. Having been ‘licked into shape’ philosopher Max Stirner ([1842] 
2005, 18) observed, ‘they themselves lick into shape,’ a process that has 
nothing to do with educating for emancipation. Instead, through the supposi- 
tion of inferiority, contemporary education instils subservience and saps the 
urge to desire via the practices of routinization, tedium, and stultification. To 
facilitate an exit from this uroboric system of domination, bell hooks (1994, 
12) calls for a renewal and rejuvenation of teaching, ‘Urging all of us to open 
our minds and hearts so that we can move beyond the boundaries of what is 
acceptable, so that we can rethink, so that we can create new visions.’ For 
hooks (1994, 12), this explicitly means celebrating teaching that ‘enables 
transgressions—a movement against and beyond boundaries. It is that move- 
ment which makes education the practice of freedom.’ While hooks was not 
a geographer, we find her metaphor inspiring in helping us to think through 
what anarchist geographies and their connections to pedagogy might look 
like. We also appreciate the hint she so eloquently provides in linking the 
three volumes we have compiled, where pedagogy, resistance, and freedom 
run together as nodes along a single unfolding process of revolt. 
Encouraging people not to trust their own judgement, but to instead defer 
to the authority of the teacher is a dead end. If educators are to enact any sort 
of meaningful change, it is their job ‘to bridge the gap between theory and 
practice, and make radical discourses accessible to those people who need to 
understand how systems of oppression work’ (DeLeon 2008, 137), not con- 
tribute to even more tyranny by positioning themselves above their students. 
Here the place of both geography and anarchism are imperative. For Kropot- 
kin (1885, n.p.), if geography were to take its rightful place, ‘it would assume 
... the immense task of caring about the humanitarian side of our education.’ 
It could reveal our connections, our affinities, our solidarities, and use our dif- 
ferences as points of conversation—not to divide us further but to encourage 
our allied contestation in undoing the dominating structures that frame and 
fracture our lives. The challenge is to develop a critical pedagogy of space 
that reflects the multiple, unfolding, and contested nature of geography (Hay 
2001a; Heyman 2001; Morgan 2000; Springer 2011). The role of anarchism 
is to embrace its connections to pedagogy more fully, and aim towards ‘de- 
veloping and encouraging new forms of socialization, social interaction, and 
the sharing of ideas in ways that might contribute to revolutionary changes 
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in people’s perspectives on society, encouraging broader social changes’ 
(Shantz 2012, 126). Easier said than done, of course, but this is where anar- 
chism reveals its real strength, which is located precisely in the geographies 
of direct action. We need to start rethinking our collective teaching practices 
and find new and innovative ways to incorporate activism as a key ethos of 
concern (Chatterton et al. 2010; Hay 2001b; Heyman 2000). By doing so we 
allow our commitments to learning and to each other to reach beyond the 
classroom—or we can even consider the freedom that comes from abandon- 
ing this space altogether as unschooling encourages us to do (Todd 2012). 
Educating for direct action is of course transgressive to existing he- 
gemonies, and there undoubtedly will be resistance by administrators 
who are beholden to the influence of state and capital. Yet by demanding 
political and social action within our educational processes we start to 
converge on a convivial space that celebrates our togetherness in defiance 
of the oppressive practices that want to keep us apart. If we are all born 
anarchists with an innate curiosity to explore and connect with the world 
(Springer 2016), then education can be used to cultivate this tendency 
rather than to suppress it (Amster 2002). Beyond the symbolism of a con- 
ceptual transgression, geographical inquiry equips us with the theoretical 
edifice that enables a tracing of the contours of transgression, which when 
connected to anarchism, can be transformed into material changes in the 
world through direct action. This emancipatory claim is precisely what the 
included chapters in this volume, and indeed each of the subsequent two 
volumes, all attempt to inspire. Throughout these three volumes it becomes 
clear that anarchists have developed very different political and geographi- 
cal imaginations than Marxists. With respect to pedagogy in particular, its 
importance for anarchism is demonstrated by virtue of its facilitation of 
visions for creating a better world through horizontal relationships, vol- 
untary associations, and mutual aid. Pedagogy accordingly represents one 
of the key sites of contact where anarchist geographies can continue to 
inform and revitalize contemporary geographical thought in inspiring new 
ways. Anarchists have long been committed to bottom-up, ‘organic’ trans- 
formations of societies, subjectivities, and modes of organizing, concerns 
that should be extended to the possibilities of pedagogy. For anarchists, 
the importance of direct action and prefigurative politics have always 
taken precedence over concerns about the state, a focus that stems back 
to Stirner’s ([1844] 2010) notion of insurrection in The Ego and Its Own, 
which he framed as walking one’s own way, or ‘rising up’ above govern- 
ment, religion, and other hierarchies. The point was not necessarily to 
overthrow them but simply to disregard these structures by taking control 
of one’s own individual life and creating alternatives on the ground. Thus, 
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the relevance of pedagogy to both anarchist and geographical praxes stems 
from its ability to guide a new way of thinking about the world and as an 
educational space that is able to foster transgression in ways that liberate 
and empower. 


STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK 


We begin our inquiry into anarcho-geographical pedagogies with Joe Curn- 
ow’s ‘Towards a Radical Theory of Learning: Prefiguration as Legitimate 
Peripheral Participation.” Here Curnow asks: How do activists learn radical 
politics? She argues that prefiguration is a central mechanism for producing 
radical consciousness and action, and should be leveraged as a pedagogical 
intervention. By focusing in on socio-cultural theories of learning, Curnow 
examines the ways that prefigurative action enables social movement activ- 
ists to learn both the theory and practices of their movements and to shift 
their tactics towards more radical critiques. She bridges situated learning 
theory with contemporary discussions of prefigurative politics and theories 
of praxis in order to suggest that prefiguration must be understood as a 
political learning process. The result is inspiring, for by bringing situated 
learning theory together with theories of praxis and prefigurative action, we 
gain a greater appreciation for how activists can learn through legitimate 
peripheral participation. Curnow examines the ways that participants have 
learned and enacted consensus-based decision making, non-hierarchical 
leadership systems, and prefigurative anti-oppression processes, arguing 
that through their embodied engagement in prefiguration, members came 
to understand the underpinning philosophies, which led them to engage 
in increasingly critical forms of action. Prefiguration, then, as a decidedly 
anarchist principle, became an active catalyst for shifting strategies to a fo- 
cus on anti-capitalist and anti-colonial approaches to economic justice. By 
extending discussions of praxis to include prefiguration, Curnow ultimately 
reveals the strengths of learning theory to anarchist and other prefigurative 
social movements. 

In the next chapter, ‘Radicalizing Pedagogy: Geography and Liber- 
tarian Pedagogy between the Nineteenth and the Twentieth Centuries,’ 
by Federico Ferretti, we learn about the roles played by early anarchist 
geographers like Reclus and Kropotkin in the movement of libertarian 
pedagogy, popular schools, and university extensions between the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries. Ferretti also reveals the debates that 
anarchist geographers became involved in surrounding the foundation of 
the systems of public and secular education. Specifically, during their exile 
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in Switzerland, these scholars worked in a network with other militants 
and scientists such as Charles Perron, founder of the Geneva Cartographic 
Museum and protagonist of the debates on popular education, and kept 
international relations with educators like Francisco Ferrer y Guardia, Paul 
Robin, and Henri Roorda van Eysinga. The movement of libertarian peda- 
gogy, which founded at that time ‘modern schools’ in countries such as 
Spain, France, Switzerland, Great Britain, Italy, United States, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil, is considered by Ferretti to have influenced the experi- 
ences of pedagogic activism and ‘liberation pedagogies’ that followed, as 
well as authors like Freire. One of the key contributions that this chapter 
makes is to acknowledge that while many historiographical works exist 
on this movement, the role of geographers has not been well studied. To 
understand, Ferretti argues, it is necessary to deal with two other scholars, 
James Guillaume and Ferdinand Buisson, protagonists of the transmission 
of secular and popular education among different nations and different po- 
litical milieus, who contributed to build the French public school through 
works like their mammoth Dictionary of Pedagogy, with the collaboration 
of geographers such as Franz Schrader and Reclus, and anarchist educators 
such as Robin. Using an archival approach, Ferretti argues that anarchist 
geographers had a primary role in the theoretical and practical definition of 
libertarian pedagogy, and that some anarchist educators (thanks also to the 
scientific prestige of figures like Reclus, Kropotkin, and Guillaume) made 
a little-known contribution to establish the systems of public and secular 
schools in several countries. 

The next chapter, by Levi Gahman, seeks to shed light on the complex 
and contradictory relationships that have arisen due the increasing neoliber- 
alization of the academy. Gahman does so by explaining how these relation- 
ships interlock with, and perpetuate, masculinist knowledge production, the 
recapitulation of colonial epistemologies, and the socio-spatial construction 
of ‘the individual.’ In doing so, he embraces Zapatismo for his critique and 
analysis, titling his contribution ‘Zapatismo versus the Neoliberal University: 
Towards a Pedagogy against Oblivion.’ More specifically, the chapter con- 
ceptualizes Zapatismo (as shared by the Zapatistas), not as a fixed model or 
hard-line doctrine, but rather as a humble and flexible configuration of prac- 
tices, principles, and emotions that serve as both ‘a bridge and a mirror’ to 
be used in efforts to decolonize and transform society and space. With regard 
to the academy, Gahman creatively uses Zapatismo to theorize how praxis- 
based autonomous education can be used to create learning environments that 
are anti-authoritarian, democratic, horizontal, and built upon the foundations 
of mutual aid and dignity. In stating that the academy is being dramatically 
altered by the proliferation of neoliberal ideology, Gahman argues that new 
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forms of interlocking power relations are being produced with the already- 
existing exclusions of patriarchy, classism, ableism, heterosexism, and rac- 
ism. He suggests that this is evident given that the current modus operandi 
of the academy sees fit to categorize ‘students’ and ‘faculty’ based upon 
standardized testing procedures, quantitative assessments, ordinal scales of 
rank, as well as the attainment of state-sanctioned grant monies, publications 
in high-impact (typically corporate) journals, and the attainment of inter- 
national individual recognition. Such (neo)liberalized hierarchy-inducing 
practices promote competition, ambition, and personal achievement, which 
consequently shore up covert power imbalances and normalize exclusion. 
Thus, drawing from the relational and interlocking approach offered by the 
shared principles of Zapatismo, Gahman seeks to interrogate the academy’s 
reliance upon these disciplinary edicts. Highlighting how these processes are 
spatialized, Gahman sheds light on their perpetuation of colonial domination, 
masculinist supremacy, and banal neoliberal violence. The value of Gah- 
man’s approach is that he allows us to envision hierarchy-attenuating possi- 
bilities, which he argues may arise when collective resistance and practicing 
autonomy confront and insurrect the oppressive and enabling status quo of 
the neoliberal academy. 

Ron Horvath is up next with a chapter called ‘Pedagogy in Geographical 
Expeditions: Detroit and East Lansing.’ The aim of Horvath’s contribution 
is to recount a peak event in the history of the Detroit Geographical Expe- 
dition and Institute (DGEI), an early field intervention within the history 
of radical geography, in terms of anarchist practise. Horvath argues that if 
anarchist principles include features like autonomy, voluntary association, 
self-organisation, mutual aid, and direct democracy, then the DGEI theory 
and practise realized these principles in practice in varying degrees over 
the active phase of the organization. Horvath addresses two central ques- 
tions. The first asks us to consider in what sense the DGEI was an example 
of anarchist practice in general. The second asks us to think through the 
educational and research practices that were embedded within the DGEI, 
and how these were examples of an anarchist geography. Horvath focuses 
upon the events that resulted in the School Decentralization Report in order 
to address both of these questions. While reference is made to the ideas of 
anarchists and radical pedagogues such as Kropotkin, Freire, and James C. 
Scott, Horvath acknowledges that none of these thinkers directly influenced 
the DGEI. Nonetheless, he argues that the parallels between their ideas 
and the conduct of the DGEI are striking. The non-hierarchical classroom 
model of education that was used in the DGEI in some ways, Horvath ar- 
gues, parallels Freire’s methodology. In particular, he considers the specific 
research practices referred to today as ‘counter cartography’ and ‘participa- 
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tory action research,’ and the role that place played in DGEI research, to 
fit well into an anarchist action research model. Horvath further reflects on 
the DGEI as being a primarily self-governed voluntary institution, which 
he recognizes as a core feature of anarchist practice. The chapter also sheds 
considerable light on why Marxist geographers had difficulties coming to 
terms with expeditionary practice and expeditionary geography by noting 
that the Marxist tradition has historically had a prickly, if not hostile, re- 
lationship with various forms of anarchism. For Horvath, the fact that the 
DGEI focused upon the relations of domination and exploitation that arose 
out of racism, rather than class, was a significant source of tension, hinting 
again at the econocentrism of Marxian geography. 

A later chapter, ‘Destroy the School and Create a Free School: Digging 
Up the Roots of Dominant/Submissive Complexes and Planting the Seeds of 
Cooperative Social Interaction,’ by Erik Taje, is a very personal reflection 
on the ways in which schooling conditions passivity and stultifies creativity. 
Taje argues that scholastic formal education is organized in a hierarchical, 
oppressive manner that facilitates the development of dominant/submissive 
interactions between human beings. While Taje recalls not having a good 
experience with school himself, the chapter is not merely content to dwell 
in pessimism. Instead, Taje offers a playful and inspiring take on education, 
where he argues that its reorganization into a horizontal system in a symbiotic 
manner will facilitate the development of cooperative, reciprocating interac- 
tions between human beings. In short, when aligned to a particular mode of 
participation and belonging, education can prove to be emancipatory. Taje 
begins his inquiry by outlining the functions that the modern school performs 
and by documenting its evolution into the contemporary, state-sanctioned 
school system. He explains how places of formal education have been de- 
signed to teach children, and indeed to reinforce in adults, certain forms 
of normativity. Schools tell us, Taje argues, how to be, and to interact as 
dominant or submissive, authoritarian or obedient. Such a dichotomous un- 
derstanding of human relationships is, to Taje, detrimental to our capacity to 
live happy and fulfilling lives. He further argues that redesigning the educa- 
tional landscape has the potential to free humans from dominant/submissive 
complexes, encouraging us to see beyond a binary system of power relations. 
Taje accordingly also seeks to demonstrate how more productive social quali- 
ties are fostered by such a redesign of education. Finally, he conceptually 
maps out a series of different approaches that humans could potentially take 
to redesigning education. Here, Taje draws upon the various projects under- 
taken by the free school movement from the end of the nineteenth century up 
to the present day, which again provide a unique light on the ways in which 
anarchism is a decidedly geographical imperative. 
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Adopting a very creative method in their exploration of the intersections of 
anarchism, geography and pedagogy, Kye Askins and Kelvin Mason’s ‘Fuller 
Geographies and the Care-Ful Co-production of Transgressive Pedagogies; 
or “Who Cares?” is a game changer in terms of how we approach geographi- 
cal inquiry. They consider ‘fuller geographies’ as an emerging practice of 
transgressive pedagogies, and do so by being explicitly transgressive in the 
way they have written up their scholarship. Moving beyond defending the 
public university against neoliberalization, Askins and Mason argue that 
fuller geographies incorporate schole as a revolutionary project for develop- 
ing our full humanity beyond a capitalist political economy. They illustrate 
how theory and practice can be compellingly interlinked by offering a script 
for a piece of Forum Theater, the result of which is nothing short of stunning. 
Askins and Mason flip the whole discussion of pedagogy and anarchism on 
its head through a transgressive act of writing that pushes geography well 
beyond its usual haunts and comfortable confines. Aside from the lesson this 
offers us on how we think about scholarship and the claims to legitimacy that 
surround this question, the piece is extremely useful in terms of the way in 
which it mobilizes a feminist ethics of care within the practice and pursuit of 
radical pedagogies, and especially within our everyday conducts. For Askins 
and Mason, an ethics of care must underpin progressive social movements 
and activist practices, and yet this notion remains a relatively unexplored 
domain, not least as an aspect of transgressive pedagogies. Reciprocal care 
is key to transforming power relations, confronting hierarchies, and fostering 
diversity, which has distinct implications for anarchist geographies and how 
we might conceive the spirit of revolt. Askins and Mason, in a beautifully 
inspired piece, address this deficit by analyzing care for the self, unpacking 
understandings of ‘empathy,’ and considering the relationality of caring and 
interdependence as constituents of lifelong pedagogical projects. In short, 
they advocate that fuller geographies require us to be more open and aware 
of others’ feelings and experiences in relation to our own. Accordingly, they 
propose that deeply care-ful, fuller geographies begin to exemplify transgres- 
sive pedagogies, which can be developed across academia, especially among 
those working with/in social movements. 

In the chapter that follows, ‘Anarchism and Informal [Informal Pedagogy: 
“Gangs,” Difference, Deference,’ Richard McHugh explores ‘gang’ cultures 
and the spaces that are constituted as sites of radical pedagogy. McHugh’s 
starting point is to examine Freire’s pedagogic project, which he recognizes 
as having been critiqued based on its ties to religion, masculinity, and the 
morality it espouses. These features therefore potentially make Freire’s 
proposals anti-emancipatory by reflecting normative moral positions. Yet, 
beyond the professional informal education economy that has engaged with 
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Freireian thinking, there is a range of informal informal pedagogic practices, 
such as those within what is commonly described as ‘gang’ cultures that 
McHugh suggests can potentially salvage Freire’s project. Just as a person 
does not awaken one day and know how to be a surgeon, so, too, McHugh 
contends, no person awakens and knows how to be in a ‘gang.’ The peda- 
gogic processes are arguably no less rigorous for the ‘gang’ than they are for 
the medical profession, and both can carry consequences of life and death; yet 
radical pedagogy within ‘gang’ cultures is a dismissed and illegitimated one. 
McHugh seeks to redress this by attending to the nuances and complexity of 
informal informal pedagogy, and how such pedagogy may occupy the space 
of anarchism, capitalism, deference, and difference simultaneously, acting 
as both a referent of liberation and a reflection of oppression. McHugh’s 
chapter accordingly engages with ideas of difference and deference in a Der- 
ridaian sense, where he considers that perhaps the difference and deference 
of anarchistic or informal informal pedagogy within ‘gang’ cultures is more 
than it appears. That is, such a pedagogic approach is more about teaching 
one how to think than what to think, by unshackling the mind from structural 
positions that have conditioned the thought of gang members. While there is 
scope for emancipation here, paradoxically an informal informal pedagogy 
can re-shackle the mind to the boundaries of ‘gang,’ suggesting that there is 
no simple panacea to the question of education. 

Francisco Toro’s chapter, ‘Educating for Earth Consciousness: Ecopeda- 
gogy within Early Anarchist Geography,’ is next, where he returns our atten- 
tion to the work of Kropotkin and Reclus in particular. For Toro, dominant 
approaches to environmental management have often focused on effects and 
technological solutions, relegating the driving forces of ecological problems 
and the role of human beings in the background. Official, state-sanctioned 
environmental discourse commonly overlooks the connections between 
needs, educational process, knowledge production, and the physical environ- 
ment from its aetiology of environmental crises. This oversight affects the 
procedures of an official environmental education on both children and adults 
alike, where Toro argues that scholars have mainly focused on corrective 
measures and reductionist approaches to complex environmental problems. 
Here Toro looks to Reclus, and his notion of ‘Man is nature having become 
self-conscious’ as a potential solution for the loss of awareness that we are 
currently experiencing in our symbiotic connections to our world. To this 
end, Toro suggests that classical anarchist geographers have left a legacy of 
reflections, concepts, and proposals that can help us to restore a more harmo- 
nious understanding of human-nature relations, where an ecopedagogy can 
more appropriately grapple with the social, economic, and political questions 
that underpin environmental problems. As a radicalization of education, 
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ecopedagogy not only promotes a more holistic understanding of environ- 
mental concerns but also is based on cooperative and autonomous principles 
that correspond closely with anarchism. Toro reviews the long environmen- 
talist tradition amongst early anarchist geographers, mapping the main con- 
tributions that they have offered in establishing theoretical foundations for a 
more complete environmental geography. In unpacking these contributions, 
Toro proposes radical ideas for ecopedagogy based on new alternatives and 
experiences beyond the official discourse of ‘sustainable development’ that 
instead follow anarchist educational precepts. 

The next chapter is called ‘Cycling Diaries: Moving Towards an Anarchist 
Field Trip Pedagogy,’ by Ferdinand Stenglein and Simon Mader. Here, the 
authors take us through their own personal journey of being part of a biking 
community that sought to create a moving anarchist geography through the 
practice of cycling together. For Stenglein and Mader, the moving commu- 
nity they participated in was created by people travelling together on bikes, 
who sought to open up a space for non-hierarchical and horizontal commu- 
nity organization, recalling Hakim Bey’s notion of Temporary Autonomous 
Zones. Their activities enabled them to interact with existing decentred au- 
tonomous multiplicities along their route, even as they themselves maintained 
a similar overarching goal. Stenglein and Mader consider this process as 
having opened up a process of unlearning, wherein the contingency of their 
identities, social practices, and institutions were revealed and re-formed in a 
practically embedded process. For the authors, unlearning is considered as a 
withdrawal from the hegemonic structures of domination, habitual practices, 
and identities imprinted in each of us. Simultaneously, unlearning was also a 
process of forming new practices and identities. This open process was, for 
Stenglein and Mader, a transgression, one that pointed to social contingency 
and equally to themselves. For this transgression, moving together as a group 
became central in two ways. On the one hand, moving allowed them to visit 
places of alternative formations and resistances along their chosen path; 
to interact with these groups; and to reflect on the evolution of different, 
non-capitalist social formations. On the other hand, moving together was a 
practical process whereby self-organization could be lived. The interaction 
with and practice of kaleidoscopic autonomous spaces provided Stenglein 
and Mader with multiple possibilities for transgression. They were a group of 
people who organized a collective moving experience, where their pedagogi- 
cal approach sought to transcend the classical didactical methods especially 
dominant in academia. They focused on unlearning by transgressing hierar- 
chical roles and challenging a mere knowledge transfer through experiential 
learning. For Stenglein and Mader, their activities transgressed the fault lines 
between abstract theories and self-experience, which is a vitally important 
lesson for those interested in the possibilities of radicalizing pedagogy. The 
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self in its relations to others became the object and subject of this open (un) 
learning process that Stenglein and Mader engaged, and accordingly they 
perceive the moving community—wherein anarchist practices can be exer- 
cised—as offering an important lesson for pedagogy within academia. 

In the final chapter of this volume, ‘Learning through the Soles of Our 
Feet: Unschooling, Anarchism, and the Geography of Childhood,’ Simon 
Springer argues that schooling is a form of misopedy and a fundamental 
structure in conditioning societal acceptance of domination in other regis- 
ters. For Springer, the subordination of children begins with the misguided 
notion that they are incapable of autonomy, reinforcing a dichotomous 
understanding of adult/child or teacher/student. Schooling, in short, is the 
process whereby we learn the forms of hierarchy and authority that become 
the lifeblood of our contemporary political and economic systems. Yet, more 
than that, Springer argues that the school is the sanctimonious altar upon 
which the innocence and curiosity of our children is sacrificed. Given the 
contemporary commonplace understanding that children simply must attend 
school, he draws upon his own experiences as an unschooling parent and the 
profound confusion that people often exhibit when they find out that his chil- 
dren do not attend. Yet for Springer schooling should not be confused with 
education. He argues that the former represents the interests of oppression, 
moulding societal consciousness to accept the conditions of subjugation. In 
contrast, Springer argues that education in its idealized form is a process of 
self-discovery, an awakening to one’s potential, and a desire to see such abili- 
ties realized. To ensure the absence of coercion in education, children need to 
explore for themselves, making their own decisions about what their interests 
are, and how those curiosities might be fulfilled. He suggests that presenting 
a broad range of opportunities is crucial, but the decision about what path to 
follow should be determined by the child. When bound to a classroom we 
often mistake obedience for education; yet learning, as geographers recog- 
nize, best occurs ‘through the soles of our feet.’ For Springer, this means 
that when children explore the world through unschooling they live into their 
creative potential, opening an aperture on alternative ontologies. Unschooling 
is consequently one of the most powerful forms of anarchism in which we can 
engage, and an educational process that is entirely suffused with geography. 


FOR ANARCHO-GEOGRAPHICAL 
PEDAGOGY: A CALL TO ACTION! 


There is no easy solution when it comes to countering the politics of hi- 
erarchy and domination, for they are multiple, malignant, and mercurial, 
continually mutating to manipulate us in new and unexpected ways. While 
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education has often been touted as a path to freedom and enlightenment, all 
too often it operates as a mechanism that stupefies through the promotion of 
ignorance, prejudice, and submission to authority. By bringing anarchism 
into conversation with geography, we can begin to recognize the power that 
exists within the here and now (Springer 2012), where, through practices like 
direct action and mutual aid, we have the distinct collective and individual 
ability to unsettle and disrupt the various systems of oppression that structure 
our daily existence. For some, this emancipatory power is apparent. Anar- 
chists in particular consider the struggle against domination as constitutive of 
their identity; yet for most of humanity the logic of hierarchy has deep roots, 
often settling into how people view their place in the world. Fortunately, 
the establishment of such an order is not impervious to damage, where the 
radicalization of pedagogy can be a means of undoing the hold that particular 
forms of authority have on our lives, and specifically the way they situate 
us in relation to others. For education to live into its promise of liberty, we 
consequently advocate for a pedagogical recognition of learning as a shared 
space, where knowledge is produced as a collective engagement of exchange, 
as opposed to a structured and unidirectional transfer from ‘top’ to ‘bottom.’ 
As such, we refuse the distinction between ‘teacher’ and ‘student,’ insisting 
that we are instead all co-learners. In advocating for an anarcho-geographical 
pedagogy our purpose with this volume is not to set out a curriculum that 
others can follow in achieving their desired emancipatory outcome, a task 
that could only lead to the same routinized and dull version of education that 
predominates in our schools and universities today. Instead, our purpose is to 
actively transgress this very idea. 

While the chapters that comprise this book offer hints on what we can po- 
tentially do to dislocate contemporary education from its hierarchical frame, 
these are mere suggestions and not cure-all solutions that can be universally 
applied to any given setting. For example, while practices like unschooling 
represent a general, anti-authoritarian pedagogic philosophy and can surely 
be advocated under certain circumstances, from a perspective that is sensitive 
to the hard realities of most countries within the so-called ‘Global South,’ it 
is important to acknowledge that some particularities must be taken into ac- 
count in the conceptualization and realization of radical education. The slogan 
‘more schools, less jails’ can be heard on the streets of Brazilian favelas for 
instance, while for poor single parents who have to work many hours a day, 
certain pedagogic strategies may not be available. For other families, public 
schools offer an opportunity for their children to have a free meal, which may 
be the only available option to ward off hunger. All of these scenarios de- 
mand other intelligent adaptations to subvert the influence of the hierarchies 
that become embedded in state-sponsored educational programming. In short, 
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it is necessary to develop emancipatory strategies in a way that consider the 
diversity of situations found across the world. Our hope is to inspire other 
educators—whether as grade school teachers, community activists and orga- 
nizers, or university professors—to re-examine their positions vis-à-vis their 
students, and to assist in the broader struggle over education by encouraging 
the production of spaces for creation, wherein innovative approaches, original 
ideas, and new opportunities for learning can be explored. We want to pro- 
mote a willingness to take the risk of making up our pedagogic practices as 
we go along and in concert with others, so that what an anarcho-geographical 
pedagogy might look like is limited only by our collective imaginations and 
the strength of the relations we forge. 

If ‘the fluid characteristics of anarchism and the pedagogical processes 
that individuals and collectives engage in are situated and nestled into the 
different educative spaces we inhabit’ (Haworth 2012, 3), then our only 
insistence is that these geographies are beautifully vast. Education is not, 
and should never be, a single formulation, but whatever it is, it should make 
us nonconformists; equip us with a unique spirit that enables the courage 
needed to confront challenges; allow us to embrace values that will guide 
us through life; make us spiritually rich and in love with who we are, what 
we are doing, and who we are with; teach us what actually matters and what 
is merely water under the bridge; and, ultimately, help us learn how to live 
and how to die (Gatto 2005). And so we want to replace the notion of educa- 
tion as preparation for life, a view that only perpetuates the hierarchies that 
Illich and Freire rejected, by instead conceiving of education as life itself. 
‘Stop thinking schoolishly. Stop acting teacherishly,’ unschooling advocate 
Sandra Dodd (2002, n.p.) argues. ‘Stop talking about learning as though 
it’s separate from life.’ The reality we should all be confronted with is that 
there is no beginning or end to learning. It is a process that is with us from 
the cradle to the grave, where every single moment of our lives is part of 
our education. While the process of schooling begins in childhood, it is only 
through ageism and arrogance that we can envision adults as the lone bear- 
ers of knowledge. Children know how to live in the world better than most 
people, where their curiosity, self-fulfilment, and even their periodic bouts 
of boredom and subsequent bursts of creativity are a testament to their innate 
wisdom. We are all born of the Earth, so necessarily we know something of 
it right from the moment of our births. 

All too often young people, and children in particular, are seen as the peo- 
ple of tomorrow, and not the people of today. But they are entitled to be taken 
seriously, children’s advocate and author Janusz Korczak ([1929] 2009, 7) 
argued, to be treated by adults as equals, with tenderness and respect, where 
‘they should be allowed to grow into whoever they were meant to be—the 
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unknown person inside each of them is the hope for the future.” Yet so much 
of our contemporary education system is built upon the installation of fear, 
where the fear of failure in particular is the primary lesson our children are 
being taught, a lesson that serves only to jeopardize our collective future. Lest 
the weight of shame rest heavy on their shoulders, young people are made 
to perform to a certain standard that is set not by themselves or in consulta- 
tion with their interests and abilities, but rather in the name of ‘education’ 
itself. This ritual of humiliation shouldn’t necessarily surprise us, particularly 
when we acknowledge that young people are consistently one of the most 
denigrated and oppressed groups, a pattern that repeats across both history 
and geography. Nonetheless, subjugation through schooling is the name of 
the game, since free children are not easily influenced and the mechanisms 
of authority require capitulation. For educator John Taylor Gatto (2009, xxii), 
‘Once we understand the logic behind modern schooling, its tricks and traps 
are fairly easy to avoid. School trains children to be employees and consum- 
ers; teach your own to be leaders and adventurers. School trains children to 
obey reflexively; teach your own to think critically and independently.’ Yet 
how do we transform these words on a page into actions in the world? How 
can the radicalization of pedagogy be made to leap from this book and mate- 
rialize in actual existing practice? For Kropotkin, the answer was easy. In his 
An Appeal to the Young, he argued that ‘[w]hen we have but the will to do it, 
that very moment will justice be done: that very instant the tyrants of the earth 
shall bite the dust’ (Kropotkin [1880] 2002a, 282). So it is action itself that 
calls action into being. Courage, devotion, and sacrifice are required ingredi- 
ents, but it is through direct action that new ideas may take root in people’s 
minds and bring about lasting transformation. Insofar as the radicalization 
of pedagogy is concerned, this volume is not intended as a final word. It is 
instead a modest contribution to the larger unfolding story of exploration and 
invention that informs the heart of anarchism. But more than mere words, 
above all, it is a call to action, an awakening of the spirit of revolt! 
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Chapter One 


Towards a Radical Theory of Learning 


Prefiguration as Legitimate 
Peripheral Participation 


Joe Curnow 


When students enter my classroom in September, they rarely enter as radicals. 
They are young. They are curious. They have lived in this world for eighteen 
(or nineteen and sometimes more) years, and they have a nascent understand- 
ing that things are not fair, that everyone does not play by the same rules or 
have access to the same field. Often, by the time they finish university, their 
worldview is transformed. I wish I could say it is my teaching that rocks their 
world, but I know that is not where their politicization is rooted. For students 
who become activists, their political education is in the movement. 

So how do people become politicized? How does their engagement in 
radical politics enable them to develop a critical systemic analysis? More 
often than not, people become politicized through engagement in communi- 
ties where particular political analyses and actions are valued and performed 
collectively. This is certainly true in my own experience of student activism. 
Sure, course work bolstered my thinking, but the bulk of my learning came 
through work with fellow student activists as we experimented with new 
ways of working together to shape policy on our campus and internationally. 
But how, exactly, did that learning happen? 

This chapter starts from the question of how political transformation oc- 
curs, both individually and collectively. More significantly, what does this 
tell us about what and how people learn through their participation in social 
movements? How does this inform how we, as activists and teachers, think 
about learning, praxis, and transformation? 

In the essential book Anarchism and Education, Judith Suissa (2006) ar- 
gues that anarchists have not done enough to attend to questions of pedagogy. 
I agree with her premise and extend it further—I believe anarchists have not 
done enough to attend to learning itself. Any discussion of pedagogy must 
begin with questions of learning. Schooling, education, and pedagogy are not 
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the same as learning, and each of these has a unique history and connotation. 
Anarchist scholars have recently built on decades of critical scholars (Illich 
1971; Bowles and Gintis 1976) who have established how schooling and 
education have been used in the interests of the state and capital rather than 
in the interests of student learning (DeLeon 2008; Haworth 2012; Armaline 
2009). Pedagogy, too, has been implicated in exercises of building compli- 
ance in order to rank students for future exploitation. Certainly there are an- 
tiauthoritarian and democratic approaches to pedagogy that work to subvert 
this tendency, including democratic and critical pedagogies that seek to edu- 
cate and empower generations of critical and engaged community members 
(White 2010; McLaren 1989; Giroux 1983). Recent scholarship on anarchist 
pedagogies has highlighted a variety of approaches to anarchist schooling 
and pedagogies, from the Ferrer school (Suissa 2006) and Paideia school 
(Fremeaux and Jordan 2012) to Free Skools (Motta 2012; Shantz 2012) and 
other deschooling experiments (Todd 2012; Noterman and Pusey 2012). 
These vivid examples of creative work on the ground illuminate possibilities 
for alternative approaches and start to open space to see that political trans- 
formations can emerge through engagement in radical processes. This work 
is necessary but not yet sufficient for explaining the process of how people 
learn and transform themselves and their communities. 

However, in order to truly theorize an approach to enabling radical praxis, 
we have to start with an understanding of how people learn. We cannot 
build effective strategies for enabling critical analysis in action unless we 
understand how learning happens. Without this foundation, we tend to de- 
velop pedagogical strategies that are convenient, rather than effective. Our 
pedagogical tools tend to be instrumental to other goals. Or worse—we do 
not attend to any learning process among new participants. Many movements 
I’ve been part of expect new members to join up and take on an active role 
without supporting their integration into the movement or providing them 
with the information, skills, or community support they need in order to be 
successful. These are easy mistakes to make, but also easy to avoid by cen- 
tring pedagogical approaches in a theory of learning that explains how people 
become able to participate well in the work of building radical alternatives. 

In this chapter, I argue that situated learning theory effectively describes 
learning in social movements and I weave socio-cultural theories of learning 
together with the concepts of praxis and prefiguration to articulate a theory 
of learning, radicalization, and transformation that serves anarchist visions 
of the future. I bring situated learning theory together with theories of praxis 
and prefigurative action in order to understand how activists learn through 
legitimate peripheral participation. I argue that through their embodied en- 
gagement in prefiguration, understood as a process of enacting the values 
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and political analysis of the group in the day-to-day and strategic processes 
of the community, movement participants come to understand the underpin- 
ning philosophies of their networks, which lead them to engage in increas- 
ingly critical forms of action. Prefiguration, then, becomes an active catalyst 
for shifting strategies to a focus on anti-capitalist and non-hierarchical ap- 
proaches to justice. In this way prefigurative action can be seen as a type of 
praxis that occurs through legitimate peripheral participation. This extends 
academic discussions of praxis to include prefiguration and offers some of 
the strengths of learning theory to anarchist and other prefigurative social 
movements. 


LEARNING IN ACTION: PRAXIS AND SITUATED LEARNING 


In activist circles, when we talk about teaching and pedagogy, we tend to 
gravitate toward the work of Paulo Freire. Discussions of Freire’s work 
and philosophies circulate widely, though unevenly. In activist and social 
movement work, people often draw on Freirean discussions of praxis, con- 
scientizaçäo, and popular education. In the circles I have organized in and 
conducted research in, praxis is often reduced to the cyclical process of action 
and reflection. In other cases, it is understood as the popular education spiral 
(Arnold et al. 1991). These discussions often use praxis as a stand-in for what 
is understood as radical action. In other activist spaces, we may reduce praxis 
to a linear process of action and reflection, repeated but not fully integrated 
into our practices. 

In academic spheres, discussions of praxis are de rigueur, but with widely 
variant application and philosophical attention. Many political theorists have 
taken up ideas of praxis and political action, including important contribu- 
tions by Arendt (1958), Castoriadis (1998), Habermas (1973), and many 
others. Within geography, praxis usually denotes the relationship of theory 
and practice, particularly in regard to the ways that we know, ask, interpret, 
and write our research. For decades, feminist geographers have articulated 
praxis as a process of not only describing and analyzing social relations but 
also transforming them through research and political engagement (Madge et 
al. 1997; Nagar and Swarr 2010). Critical and radical geographers build on 
feminist theorization of praxis, working to produce knowledge that actively 
challenges relations of oppression and domination (Fuller and Kitchin 2004). 
Geographic approaches have largely theorized the implications of praxis in 
terms of our research, rather than our pedagogies, and do not theorize the 
learning processes of praxis, but rather use it as an aspirational benchmark 
of radical and accountable scholarship. In recent anarchist scholarship, there 
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are many references to praxis (DeLeon 2008; Haworth 2012; Armaline 2009; 
Luchies 2014; Springer et al. 2012), but, again, we tend to use praxis as a 
catch-all to signify that people are learning and becoming more radical and 
democratic in their work. We do not yet have the tools to understand the 
process, trace learning, or fully account for the radicalization of participants 
through social action. 

Let’s begin, then, by clarifying what we mean by praxis, particularly in 
the context of learning and teaching. As a starting place, Marx’s articula- 
tion of praxis holds that consciousness and action are dialectically related as 
a unity of opposites; they are internally related, mutually determining, and 
co-constituting (Marx and Engels 1991). This vision of learning challenges 
views that artificially separate people’s thoughts from their experience of 
the world and instead argues that thought and action are inextricably linked. 
Praxis is a necessarily social theory that understands the individual and the 
community as dialectically related and brings a more nuanced view to the 
social aspects of knowledge production. Within this articulation of thought 
and action, both are internally related and are spread across people and the 
material world. Marx and Engels’s focus on praxis enables us to think about 
learning for transformation dialectically, seeing the ways individuals and 
collectives work to co-produce each other’s thoughts and practices and ana- 
lyzing how they can shift in response to the material conditions locally and 
trans-locally (1991). Above all, Marx and Engels’s theory of the dialectical 
relation of consciousness and action is about social change; as Marx argued 
in his theses on Feuerbach, the point of theorization is not just to interpret the 
world but also to change it (Marx and Engels 1991). 

In the seminal book Pedagogy of the Oppressed, Paulo Freire builds on 
Marx’s articulation of consciousness and expands it throughout his works 
(1988). Freire argues that ‘people’s activity is theory and practice; it is reflec- 
tion and action’ (1988, 119) and defines praxis as ‘reflection and action upon 
the world in order to transform it’ (Freire 1988, 36). Freire uses the metaphor 
of banking to critique cognitivist views of learning that assume teachers can 
and should benevolently deposit knowledge (a fixed ‘thing’) into the minds 
of compliant students. His vision of praxis, by contrast, situates learners and 
teachers as partners in the joint production of knowledge, which is dynamic, 
emergent, and rooted in people’s lived experiences. Throughout his many 
works, many of which are mainstays in Leftist (and left-ish) circles, Freire 
builds upon Marx’s notions of praxis, extending them and applying them to 
political education among oppressed peoples. He argues against the artificial 
separation of reflection and action, or consciousness and activity, and claims 
critical reflection is, in itself, action (1988). He calls for education that takes 
seriously the relationship between people’s daily, lived experiences and 
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structures critical reflection in order to sustain further critical reflections that 
are mobilized to ameliorate systemic oppression in their communities. His 
vision of praxis has been taken up widely across the field of education, but 
there is much variation in the way his concepts are implemented. 

Paula Allman (2001) argues that many of the authors who claim to integrate 
Freire’s theory of praxis into their analysis and/or teaching miss the mark 
because they lack a fundamental understanding of the dialectical relation- 
ship that underpins the concept of praxis. Praxis in these liberal discussions 
of learning is often described as reflection and action, where the relation is 
understood as external and linear, where thought precedes a person’s actions 
(Allman 2001; Carpenter, Ritchie, and Mojab 2013). This vision mistakes 
thought and action as separate categories that influence rather than mutually 
determine each other. Thought and action cannot be disarticulated from one 
another. Freire states clearly that ‘praxis implies no dichotomy by which this 
praxis could be divided into a prior stage of reflection and a subsequent stage 
of action. Action and reflection occur simultaneously’ (1988, 123). Dialectics 
are of central importance to understanding praxis and the unity of conscious- 
ness and action. 

Dialectical articulations of praxis are foundational to discussions of learn- 
ing in action, and in particular, learning political analyses. However, it is 
hard to operationalize the idea of praxis. As a concept, it does not give us the 
concrete tools to understand how action is transformed through reflection, to 
understand when it happens and when it doesn’t, or to account for the times 
when what we talk about it is still not borne out in our actions, either within 
a campaign locally or extra-locally through our strategies. How, then, can we 
explain the learning process itself? In the next section, I look to socio-cultural 
learning theories rooted in the same epistemologies in order to articulate a 
theory of praxis rooted in learning and transformation. 


Socio-cultural Theories of Learning 


Socio-cultural theories of learning attend to the actual mechanisms that en- 
able and constrain learning in communities. They focus on the social relations 
that produce and reproduce the practices of a group of people, as well as the 
ways people understand the work they are doing. In socio-cultural and situ- 
ated frameworks, learning can be understood as a process of becoming, both 
individual and collective, that is always in relation to the practices one learns 
(Saxe 1991; Nasir and Hand 2006; Esmonde, Curnow, and Riviere 2014). 
Many socio-cultural theories of learning share philosophical roots in the 
work of Lev Vygotsky (1978, 1986). As an early learning theorist and devel- 
opmental psychologist, Vygotsky theorized the learning process, centring on 
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the social production of meaning. One of his most enduring contributions is 
the idea of the zone of proximal development (ZPD) (1978), which explains 
learning as a collaborative process wherein members of the community be- 
come able to do things and understand things they could not do independently 
previously through their engagement in the applied practices in the com- 
munity. The ZPD is conceptualized as the transitional space where a learner 
who nearly understands a concept or is almost able to complete a task learns 
through their co-participation with more competent peers. The collaboration 
then enables the less experienced learner to master new skills or concepts that 
had previously been out of reach. For socio-cultural theory, this idea is taken 
up in different ways (Wertsch 1984; Moll 1992; Chaiklin 2003; Lee and Sma- 
gorinsky 2000), but it remains a significant underpinning logic of learning 
that is driven by collective activity and joint participation as the foundation 
for building and bolstering skills. 

Within the body of socio-cultural learning theories, I have argued that 
situated learning and legitimate peripheral participation theories offer signifi- 
cant explanatory power for social movement learning (Curnow 2013, 2014a, 
2014b). These theories centre on the ways the community creates the condi- 
tions for learning, how ideas travel across a group, and how activist identities 
are continually shaped and reshaped. They are useful conceptual frameworks 
for social movements because they account for the ways movement actors 
learn though interactions with the collective of participants, both new and ex- 
perienced (Kirshner 2008; Ebby-Rosin 2005; Curnow 2013). In social move- 
ments, most of what participants learn, in terms of both political philosophies 
and the tactical approaches, is tacit learning rather than explicit training on 
the ground. Legitimate peripheral participation provides a conceptual frame- 
work for this process of becoming an activist within a particular context. For 
these reasons, I focus on situated learning as a particular approach within 
socio-cultural learning in activist communities. 

Situated learning theory understands learning as a social act where mean- 
ing is co-constructed within a community of practice and is contextually 
dependent. Lave and Wenger theorize how people move into a community 
of practice through immersion as a newcomer and move through a process of 
increasing mastery (1991). They argue that people learn by participating in 
the activities of a given community. Through their engagement, members of 
a community learn the skills and the practices of the culture. Through doing 
these things, they learn the meanings of the skills and performances. Practices 
are negotiated by the community and are dynamic; they change in response to 
who is involved, the lessons they learn individually and collectively, and the 
work they need to do. Mastery is never fixed; to be in a position of mastery is 
to fully participate in the practices of the community and be recognized as a 
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competent member who is able to (though may not) support others’ initiation 
and learning progression within the community. The community itself is the 
curriculum members are learning, reproducing, and innovating through their 
work together (Wenger 1998). 

Communities of practice are groups of people engaged in joint work, 
who are mutually engaged, and use a shared repertoire of practice (Wenger 
1998). These communities create the space within which learning happens 
and meaning is co-constructed. Importantly, discussions of communities of 
practice depend on the notion that ‘mastery resides not in the master but in the 
organization of the community of practice of which the master is part’ (Lave 
and Wenger 1991, 94). The group, rather than the individual, is the source of 
knowledge, and meaning derives from participation in the community. This 
broad notion of communities starts to articulate how people learn from the 
groups they are part of. 

Participation is understood as learning, which ‘focuses attention on ways 
in which it is an evolving, continuously renewed set of relations; this is, of 
course, consistent with a relational view, of persons, their action, and the 
world, typical of a theory of social practice’ (Lave and Wenger 1991, 50). 
Participation is learning how to be in a community, not simply absorbing 
skills; as Brown and Duguid assert, ‘[L]earners are acquiring not explicit, 
formal “expert knowledge,” but the embodied ability to behave as community 
members’ (1991, 48). Performing the activities of the community in particu- 
lar ways becomes the mark of belonging. Participation, then, is fundamental 
to becoming fluent in the socio-cultural practices of the community. 

Legitimate peripheral participation describes the process of members be- 
coming full participants in activities within a community of practice. Lave 
and Wenger describe the process as ‘centripetal participation in the learning 
curriculum of the ambient community’ (1991, 100) rather than mere mimicry 
or observation. Newcomers to a community of practice learn through their 
immersion in the community, gradually becoming able to participate in the 
community as they take on increasingly significant or complex tasks within 
the community (Lave and Wenger 1991). As they become part of the com- 
munity, new members may move from the periphery through a centripetal 
process toward full participation. Peripherality refers to the legitimate ways 
members participate in certain practices or partial performances of the com- 
munity. For example, new members would not be expected to have mastered 
every task that was important within a community, but they might be invited 
to take on a small task or work with a more experienced member. In contrast, 
full participation in a community of practice means that a member has come 
to identify as and been identified by others in the community as a full member 
able to perform and model the significant practices of the community. Rather 
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than being about hierarchy or ranking within the community, this is about 
recognition and identity development. The concept of dominant practices is 
used here to describe the common activities of the community of practice that 
one must become competent at performing in order to become a full member 
of the community, and ‘mastery’ is used to describe the accomplishment. 

Though the concept of mastery has been critiqued for its connotation and 
reproduction of hierarchy (Springer 2014), Lave and Wenger use mastery to 
signal a move away from hierarchical relations. Their choice to use full par- 
ticipation and mastery as the ways of marking a full learning process skirts 
around questions of power and creates space for learning relations across 
a range of participation forms. Lave and Wenger have been critiqued for 
their avoidance of power relations in their theorization of situated learning 
and legitimate peripheral participation (Contu and Willmott 2003; Curnow 
2013). In the attempt to not ascribe hierarchy to learning relations, they left 
underdeveloped theorization about the ways that power and privilege shape 
who has access to the full practices of a community and who is able to be- 
come recognized as a master under patriarchal imperialist capitalism. These 
questions invite us to complicate our notions of community (Joseph 2002; 
Hughes, Jewson, and Unwin 2013) and explore the ways that communities 
produce dominant social relations, which educators and activists must at- 
tend to in our discussions of pedagogy and learning. Feminist theorists have 
offered standpoint epistemologies and situated knowledges as concepts that 
account for the ways that what we know and how we know it are shaped 
by our location within social relations (Harding 1991; Haraway 1991; Rose 
1997). These are important ideas that have not been addressed extensively 
within situated learning literatures. Ideas of situated knowledges operate 
at a different level of abstraction than situated learning, examining how 
translocal relations are enacted and experienced, rather than examining how 
meaning is made and how practices circulate within a local community of 
practice. 

Socio-cultural theories of learning stand in sharp contrast to cognitivist 
models that understand the individual brain as the locus for cognition. It 
also stands at odds with an acquisition orientation to learning (or what Freire 
identifies as the banking model). Instead, legitimate peripheral participation 
conceptualizes learning as a collaborative process of meaning making that 
responds to and comes out of the specific contexts of our joint activity. In this 
view of learning, we collectively shape the ways we work and establish ways 
of being and understanding through our collaboration. Learning is ultimately 
about becoming a member of the community, though the community is con- 
tinually emerging as members learn together and respond to the contexts and 
constraints of the environment and their goals. 
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COMMUNITIES OF PRAXIS 


The theorization of praxis as the co-production of thought and action brings 
much value to situated learning theory in that it makes explicit the relation- 
ship between the practices of a community and the theories that underpin 
those practices. Learning, then, is about the unity of performing the practices 
competently and, through their enactment, coming to a shared meaning of 
why practices are done in a particular way. Praxis articulates how transforma- 
tions occur within communities, as groups share and reflect on experiences in 
order to change how the community of practice operates, defines its practices, 
and is structured. 

Ability to theorize transformation of practices and collective consciousness 
are significant contributions made to situated learning through engagement 
with dialectical understandings of praxis. Praxis understands the production 
of actions as ongoing and in relation to the ever-shifting stimuli of the envi- 
ronment and the community. The concept suggests communities are always 
adjusting their practices and the meaning they ascribe to practices. Shifts in 
practices, then, respond to changes in the community, the tools, and the envi- 
ronment and allow for incremental as well as rapid, subtle as well as radical, 
innovation in how actions are performed and understood. Through legitimate 
peripheral participation, members participate in small tasks, which, through 
their action and reflection, open up the possibility of doing more complex 
tasks, as well as understanding why the community performs them in specific 
ways. This process enables transformation of both the individual learner and 
the community, as they engage with each other and negotiate the meaning and 
performance of tasks concurrently. 

As a concept, praxis enables us to take the practices of communities and 
their logic as a unified, co-producing whole. Praxis understands that practices 
and theory are not separate, not linear processes, but an ongoing process of 
meaning making through action, where the emergent meanings shape the ac- 
tion simultaneously. Newcomers to a community of practice do not merely 
reproduce the actions of the community, but rather, they learn the theory that 
underpins the approaches through their embodied performances of the activi- 
ties, and the theories they mobilize are shaped in response to the successes 
and challenges of their performances in the community. Legitimate peripheral 
participation, then, is a theorization of the process of praxis where members 
become increasingly competent at both doing the practices of the community 
and developing shared meaning around what the practices do and how they 
should be done, thus solidifying (or not) their own self-identification with 
the community and the community’s identification of the new members as 
legitimate. 
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THE LIMITS OF PRAXIS IN COMMUNITY 


One of the problems with communities of practice theory is the perceived 
limitation in participants’ abilities to move beyond the core ‘curriculum’ 
of the group. The tendency for communities of practice to reproduce them- 
selves rather than to innovate new practices has been critiqued convincingly 
(Hughes, Jewson, and Unwin 2013; Hodkinson and Hodkinson 2004). Critics 
argue that the pressure toward reproducing the full practices is so intense in 
communities that people are unable or unlikely to bring new skills and frame- 
works into the community performances. Praxis does not adequately help 
to move through this conundrum, because if people are repeating the same 
practices, how are they to learn something new from them? A radical turn is 
needed to interrupt the tendency toward reproduction. 

For political learning, this radical turn is even more necessary. In commu- 
nities of praxis, people are working together not to build skills and reproduce 
a trade, but to radically restructure a system that works in the interest of few, 
but is rendered invisible to the point that it is hard for many people to recog- 
nize. Thus, if movement activists are interested in bringing participants into 
more radical practices and philosophies, how can they move beyond learning 
within the bounds of dominant thought and action? 

Allman critiques dominant ideology and the ways it pressures people to- 
ward reproductive praxis. She lays out a model for understanding different 
types of praxis, focusing on critical/revolutionary praxis and reproductive/ 
uncritical praxis. Uncritical/reproductive praxis, Allman argues, is when ‘we 
simply enter into the material conditions and relations we find at hand and ac- 
cept them as natural and inevitable’ (2001, 6). Carpenter, Ritchie, and Mojab 
paraphrase Allman’s concepts, saying: 


[R]eproductive praxis is simply the active re-making of capitalist social rela- 
tions, and thus the general reproduction of existing forms of consciousness. 
. . . Critical consciousness and praxis, therefore, require that we struggle to see 
beyond the current appearance of global capital, and critically question the es- 
sence of the mode/relations of production and its associated forms of conscious- 
ness. (2013, 7) 


This articulation identifies the inertia toward reproducing the dominant con- 
sciousness of the era. In doing so, Allman argues we are immersed in social 
relations that are highly problematic and that without learning and attention, 
we reproduce those dynamics in our thought and our actions. 

Allman’s approach to reproductive praxis demonstrates how people have 
to learn to identify the dominant ideology in an allegedly neutral world where 
dominance is denied and made invisible. She argues that people’s conscious- 
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ness is in some ways limited to the ideological; moving beyond the ideologi- 
cal requires an active effort to resist dominant social relations. Without that 
effort, and indeed, often with it as well, people fail to understand the world in 
its complexity and continue to think and act in ways that perpetuate capitalist, 
colonial/racist, and patriarchal exploitative relations, among other hierarchi- 
cal modes. 

To move beyond reproductive praxis, Allman argues that we need critical/ 
revolutionary praxis. She claims: 


[C]ritical praxis begins when we critically grasp the dialectical, or internally 
related, nature of our material conditions and social relations and develops in 
full when we then seek to abolish or transform these conditions and relations, 
replacing them with ones that can enable us to create a socially and economi- 
cally just society—a much more humane society in which people can realize 
their full potential as human beings. (2001, 6) 


She argues that critical praxis requires people to understand capitalism fully, 
dialectically in its essence and appearance, and act to transform the system, 
not reform it. She also signals that alternative social relations are possible, and 
indeed, necessary. She argues that we cannot achieve revolutionary changes to 
imperialist, patriarchal capitalism without developing a critical praxis. 

This seems like something of a trap though—if people are born into 
ideological praxis, how are they to transform their worldview toward critical 
praxis? If social movements resisting particular forms of oppression are only 
engaged in embryonic stages of political consciousness, how can they access 
more radical practices and theories? I find it limiting to suggest there are only 
rare moments where people engaged in social change work are being critical 
and label their work as reproductive when they fail to understand the whole 
of capitalism, imperialism, and patriarchy dialectically. Requiring fully dia- 
lectical understandings and enactments to be considered critical praxis is at 
odds with the way I understand learning, which happens gradually, through 
reflection and action in a community that is increasingly able to interpret/ 
understand and act in the world in ways that seek to transform dominant 
social relations. 

Dismissing certain forms of praxis as reproductive does not enable us to 
look at the ways that critical consciousness emerges from these spaces, or the 
ways that the reproductive actions enable and constrain different reactions 
within the community. Many people have argued for representations of praxis 
and consciousness that allow for dynamism and internal contradiction (Car- 
penter 2012), and I contend that understanding activist praxis as both critical 
and reproductive simultaneously allows us to account for the contradiction 
and the struggles toward transformation in a more active and social way. 
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However, Allman does make implicit references to the ways people, 
through engagement, begin to learn their way into different social relations 
(1999, 2001). She describes ‘abbreviated glimpses’ of critical praxis in her 
teaching where she claims students were transformed and understood social 
relations dialectically and holistically (2001). Allman states, 


[If we want to become people who do not only believe in social justice and 
various other ethical or moral values related to the welfare and betterment of 
humanity but also people who embody these values in the very fibre of our 
being—to establish coherence not just in our thinking but also between our 
thinking, feeling, and in the way we behave toward one another—then we must 
transform our social relation so that existing within them enables us to live in 
this manner. (2001, 156-57) 


Without delving deeply into how new ways of knowing and being can be 
engaged, Allman highlights the idea of prefiguration. Allman’s sustained but 
undeveloped discussion of prefiguration, as a key element of radical educa- 
tion that could enable the abbreviated glimpses of critical praxis she valued 
deeply, is thus an important launching point for understanding how reproduc- 
tive praxis can be transformed into critical praxis. 

The opportunity I see here is the ability to use situated learning concepts 
of legitimate peripheral participation and communities of practice combined 
with anarchist and New Left discussions of prefigurative action and praxis 
in order to theorize how members of communities of practice move from 
spontaneous consciousness and reproductive praxis into more critical praxis. 
This builds on the examples Allman offers us and extends her theorization 
while mobilizing the concept of praxis dialectically. It also demonstrates the 
utility communities of practice and legitimate peripherality bring to bear on 
discussions of praxis. 

Within social movement organizations, many communities believe pre- 
figurative action is an important component of building a more just world. 
Prefigurative praxis, as we will see in the next sections, gives us a lens for un- 
derstanding how praxis is the united relation of theory and action, and helps 
to articulate the learning and transformation process as people learn their way 
into different ways of thinking and being. 


PREFIGURATIVE PARTICIPATION 


Prefigurative politics, prefiguration, and prefigurative action all refer to a the- 
ory of mobilizing philosophies into action. Prefigurative action is understood 
as the ways that people live their politics through their tactics, centring atten- 
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tion on the inner-relation of action and consciousness, but leaning on notions 
of enacting theory. Prefiguration is how we embed our political principles 
into the here and now as a way of modelling and building the social relations 
we strive for (Ince 2012; Graeber 2009; Gordon 2008). Theoretically, the 
notion of prefiguration stems from anarchist philosophy, though it is enacted 
and prioritized in many non-anarchist spaces, notably including New Left 
organizing as well as pacifist Quaker groups and other communities. Boggs 
was among the first to develop the idea of prefigurative action formally; in his 
1977 essay, he described it as ‘the embodiment, within the ongoing political 
practice of a movement, of those forms of social relations, decision-making 
culture, and human experience that are the ultimate goal” (100). Since that 
time, different articulations have arisen. 

In New Left social movements, the idea of prefigurative action rose to 
prominence through the Free Speech movement and other student Left strug- 
gles (Breines 1989). Breines cites Students for a Democratic Society activist 
Don McKelvey as describing prefiguration by saying: 


One cannot divorce means from ends for no other reason than because people’s 
consciousness and values are shaped at least in part by their actions and their 
(and others’) perceptions of those activities, We must strive to create—here 
and now in our everyday functions—a certain mode of relating to other people 
which will serve as a counter weight (for both ourselves and others) to the ma- 
nipulative, dehumanized, coercive relation which we so rightly criticize in the 
society all around us. (1989, 53) 


This idea permeated student organizing throughout the 1960s and animated 
many debates around the nature and purpose of protest and social change. 
One of the significant contributions that ideas of prefigurative action 
bring is the unified view of action and philosophy, as well as the strategic 
goal and the process for accomplishing it. This approach to praxis, though 
articulated differently in certain movements and eras (see Yates 2015 for 
a helpful discussion of this), represents one of the richest spaces for learn- 
ing and transformation at a collective level. Marianne Maeckelbergh argues 
that ‘prefiguration is a practice that assumes the ends and the means to be 
inextricably linked, where the means are the result of past ends and result 
in future ends, and therefore prefiguration rejects a focus on either means or 
ends to the exclusion of the other’ (2009, 90). She challenges linear discus- 
sions of prefigurative action, compelling activists and scholars to understand 
that prefiguration is not anti-strategic but is in itself an active strategy of 
re-forming social relations in an ongoing way. Van de Sande complements 
Maeckelbergh’s framing, arguing the prefigurative approach bridges the fu- 
ture and the present temporally, is a mode of experimental actualization, and 
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is a reformulation of the means-ends distinction. Van de Sande says, ‘[T]he 
prefigurative approach is not simply a reformulation of clichéd credos such as 
“be the change you want” or “practise what you preach.” Rather, in prefigura- 
tive action such a distinction between “practising” and preaching cannot be 
made’ (2013, 233). The inextricable link between theory and practice here 
is of fundamental importance and serves to produce transformations in the 
activist community as well as the world. Maeckelbergh addresses this rela- 
tionship in her definition of prefiguration, arguing: 


[Plractising prefiguration has meant always trying to make the processes we use 
to achieve our immediate goals an embodiment of our ultimate goals, so that 
there is no distinction between how we fight and what we fight for, at least not 
where the ultimate goal of a radically different society is concerned. . . . [I]t is 
an enactment of the ultimate values of an ideal society within the very means of 
struggle for that society. (2009, 66) 


Maeckelbergh’s articulation closely reflects dialectical analysis that under- 
stands the inner relations of goals and tactics, processes and outcomes, theory 
and action. Though Maeckelbergh and van de Sande do not talk about learn- 
ing explicitly, what they are talking about implicitly is praxis, dialectically 
understood, encapsulating the prefiguration as a unity. 

Within the civil rights movement, this approach to social transformation 
and learning enabled dramatic changes in social relations. Myles Horton 
implicitly describes prefigurative action at the Highlander Folk School as he 
writes about how people learn to change their behaviours and how, through 
changing their actions, they simultaneously shift their worldview (Horton, 
Kohl, and Kohl 1998; Horton and Freire 1990). Horton, Kohl and Kohl argue: 


If people have a position on something and you try to argue them into chang- 
ing it, you’re going to strengthen that position. If you want to change people’s 
ideas, you shouldn’t try to convince them intellectually. What you need to do 
is get them into a situation where they’ll have to act on ideas, not argue about 
them. (16) 


Horton describes his work to fight segregation, describing an event he hosted 
where, rather than talking about desegregation and taking a gradual approach, 
he illegally integrated the dinner. The action of being integrated introduced 
people across races and broke down stereotypes and misgivings; it showed 
people that desegregation was possible and that desegregation itself could be 
a learning process through which Black and White folks could learn their way 
into other social relations and material experiences. Through the interactions, 
people were able to learn about the experiences of other people in ways that 
they previously could not, and this in turn shifted the way people thought 
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about and interacted with those people. Horton argues that through the act of 
being in an integrated space, Black and White youth leaders involved in de- 
segregation campaigns came into contact with people of another race for the 
first time, changing some of their beliefs, and they learned that desegregation 
was possible not just in the distant future but also in the present moment. For 
Horton, creating opportunities to experience new social relations was a way 
of enabling new theorizations about those relations in order to become more 
able to contest dominant norms. 

These examples take up work that Allman leaves implicit, describing the 
ways that, through thoughtful actions, people open up new possibilities for 
consciousness and action in the future. Where Southern activists had not 
experienced social relations other than segregated, White supremacist modes 
of being, their embodied engagement in an alternative form had the potential 
to transform their praxis through prefigurative actions. Similar examples of 
this abound. Since the 1960s, the academic discussions of prefiguration have 
emerged in more empirical forms, and since the early 2000s, they have be- 
gun to proliferate. These academic writings are deeply informed by activists 
and academics engaged in political struggle. Many of the academic writers 
self-identify as activists engaged in the movements they study, and they see 
their work as contributing to the movements (Maeckelbergh 2009, 2011; Ju- 
ris 2008; Breines 1989; Epstein 1991, 2002; van de Sande 2013; Chatterton, 
Hodkinson, and Pickerill 2010; Springer 2014a; Yates 2015). These examples 
start to reveal the potential that prefigurative spaces have to foment radical- 
ization, learning, and collective action for justice. 

Theorizations of prefiguration take seriously the relationship between indi- 
vidual and collective action and consciousness. They enable us to account for 
how, through actions, people learn the logic of practices, and how, through 
the reflections and planning, people learn to do action differently as a mutu- 
ally determining process. 


PREFIGURATION AS LEGITIMATE PERIPHERAL PRAXIS 


Legitimate peripheral participation demonstrates how people gradually learn 
their way into different opportunities for action and critique. Oppositional 
consciousness does not emerge fully formed, but is cultivated through in- 
creasing processes of praxis in a community of practice through legitimate 
peripheral participation. Building off of the concepts of legitimate peripheral 
participation and the zone of proximal development, in the context of political 
consciousness, emergent critical praxis can be seen as underdeveloped func- 
tion that evolves through the engagement with a community. 
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Radical critiques of imperialist patriarchal capitalism are not accessible 
to most people because of the way ideological consciousness is developed 
in the particular social relations of the era. But people do learn to critique 
and resist these social relations in social ways through gradual exposure, 
learning, and praxis. When the practices of a few people in a community of 
practice introduce new ways of being, it means people are newly exposed 
to the practices and logic of more knowledgeable peers and, through the 
contact and performance with those peers, become able to gain competence 
in the new practices. This stretches Vygotsky’s idea of the zone of proximal 
development, allowing us to see how collectives become able to see and 
critique dominant ideology, and resist it, as they gradually move into more 
critical understandings. When people new to the ideas and practices take up 
the partial practices, they can move into more complicated theorizations of 
why they are acting as they do and shift their actions more. This type of par- 
ticipation is necessarily peripheral, but the whole community is peripherally 
engaging, moving toward a more full participation in their ideologies. Where 
individuals may not understand their experience of racialization and racism 
as systemic initially, through their resistance and reflection, they come to be 
more politicized through their relationships with other people. Further radi- 
calization opens up as they move into further zones of proximal development, 
where the people they are surrounded by have a more developed critique and 
push each other to take on more critical praxis. In taking steps, deeper and 
wider consciousness and more actions become accessible. This process relies 
heavily on the community consciousness and action, and in communities 
where more established members have more radical politics/praxis, a new 
member who is in the zone of proximal development is more likely to act in 
ways that promote critical consciousness and have that learning be supported 
and engaged by more political peers. In this process, people move each other, 
influencing each other through both their actions and talk/reflection. New 
possibilities for action and consciousness can be created as people act in ways 
that challenge dominant social relations and may be able to reflect on both the 
dominant relations and additional possibilities based on their actions. 

Prefiguration illustrates this process further. Prefiguration takes an inten- 
tional approach to creating a different social organization in the world. In 
attempting to live in more just ways, people engaged in prefigurative politics 
create different social relations, which then offer other new ways of under- 
standing and acting in the world. As they make the new social relations and 
experience them, they become able to conceive of a different world, to cri- 
tique the existing world, and to enact more strategies to change it in ways that 
align with their perspectives and experiences. Prefigurative praxis operation- 
alizes the idea of legitimate peripheral participation in that it demonstrates 
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how participants in radical communities of practice become more radical, and 
in their process of becoming radical, create a world in which further radical 
action is possible, and indeed necessary, to realize an increasingly radical 
vision of transformed social relations. The goal of a more just world and the 
strategy to achieve it are considered unified, and so participating in more just 
social forms produces increasingly critical consciousness that foments more 
radical action. 


TOWARDS AN ANARCHIST THEORY OF LEARNING 


If we hope to understand how people learn to become radical, we need to 
articulate a radical theory of learning, as well as a theory of radical learning. 
Thus far, ideas around radical praxis have not gone far enough in exploring 
the learning dynamics at play in radical communities, and we need to heed 
Suissa’s call to develop more robust tools for theorizing and analyzing learn- 
ing in social movements. 

Legitimate peripheral participation and praxis provide some of the requi- 
site tools for understanding the political learning process. They help us to see 
how people are brought into social movements, in terms of the development 
of their practice and consciousness, and show us how significant the commu- 
nity of practice is in shaping the learning trajectory. The focus on dialectics 
also enables us to see how the community is, in turn, shaped by the learning 
of individuals and the collective. Using prefiguration as a lens for understand- 
ing praxis, we can see how learning occurs not through linear processes of 
action and reflection, but rather through embedding each in the ongoing pro- 
duction and mobilization of meaning. Rather than promoting a linear view of 
learning that is unable to account for the transformation of knowledge, setting 
our view on praxis enables us to examine the relationship between thought 
and action as they coproduce each other. Prefiguration offers more analytic 
power in understanding how people learn their way into more radical praxis, 
gradually taking on actions and political theories that simultaneously develop 
and enable further political praxis. 

Discussions of anarchist pedagogy must begin with a discussion of an 
anarchist theory of learning. Socio-cultural theories of learning provide tools 
for understanding learning in practice and are aligned with anarchist phi- 
losophies, despite their neo-Marxist roots (or perhaps because of the shared 
connection to socialist thought). Situated learning’s foundation in learning as 
a social, rather than individual, phenomenon is key, and it reflects anarchist 
philosophies that understand the relationship between the individual and the 
collective as necessarily dialectical. Legitimate peripheral participation easily 
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accommodates anarchist commitments to non-hierarchical organization and 
networked communities. This view of learning values the joint production of 
knowledge rather than centring a teacher-student relationship. It accounts for 
different types of participation in the learning community, such that people 
demonstrate agency in their contributions and their lack thereof. The concep- 
tual framework does not require a coercive relationship in order for learning 
or participation to occur, and it accommodates the fact that resisting a com- 
munity’s practices necessarily requires and produces learning concurrently. 

Centring active participation—learning by doing—as a key to learning 
and transforming ourselves and our society is the foundation of this theory 
of learning, and arguably of anarchist thought. A communities of praxis 
framework allows us to explain, analyze, and theorize learning that hap- 
pens through collective experimentation and resistance. Situated learning is 
congruent with anarchist views espoused by Bakunin, Kropotkin, Goldman, 
Ferrer, and many others: that we make the road by walking and that through 
practicing our political commitments, we create a new and better world. In 
fact, situated learning extends the prefigurative commitments of anarchists 
by explicitly arguing that it is not only through our practice that we learn but 
also through our learning that our practice evolves and opens up new poten- 
tial for radical praxis. Anarchist theories are at once more imaginative and 
more practical in their approach to transforming society. They are capable of 
envisioning radical futures that are seemingly distinct from our current social 
relations. But they also can see that we must get to that place from where 
we are currently, and so rely on people’s small (and large) practical acts of 
actually doing alternatives as the way of becoming more able to understand, 
build, and imagine the future they desire. 

As with all anarchist visions, this is not the only possible approach to an- 
archist theories of learning. I believe this articulation of a radical theory of 
learning has the potential to start a conversation and surface more and var- 
ied conceptualizations of radical political learning rooted in movements and 
in classrooms. As noted earlier, there are many anarchist educators actively 
engaging with questions of learning, teaching, and transformation of soci- 
ety. These examples are rich with details of how people experiment with 
pedagogy and model anarchist values. They demonstrate a commitment to 
learning by doing and to building non-hierarchical modes of engagement; 
they centre learning with peers in a community and are always oriented to 
social change. These map tightly with my articulation of communities of 
praxis. If we layer an anarchist theory of learning onto them, we can gain 
more insight into the transformation processes and refine our practices as 
educators and activists. I hope to see more sustained engagement with ques- 
tions of how we learn in addition to the discussions of how we teach (if, 
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indeed, we do at all) and how we design our learning spaces, social move- 
ments, and societies. 

It is only when we take learning seriously that we can adequately plan for 
and experiment with pedagogical interventions that provide participants with 
opportunities to learn and to mobilize their learning. Prefigurative action is a 
well-established anarchist tactic and philosophy that can centre praxis. Thus, 
while anarchist collectives may not have spent sufficient time thinking about 
learning, their time spent creating and re-creating a world that reflects the 
core political commitments that bring them together has been a valuable ped- 
agogical strategy for radical praxis. Building radical movements collectively 
takes an incredible amount of commitment and collective work, but through 
doing the work, we simultaneously learn about and create the alternatives we 
seek. The more we attend to the learning we inspire through our prefigurative 
praxis, the better able we will be to create communities that are equipped and 
mobilized to re-create a society that reflects the world we wish to be part of. 
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Radicalizing Pedagogy 


Geography and Libertarian 
Pedagogy between the Nineteenth 
and the Twentieth Centuries! 


Federico Ferretti 


INTRODUCTION: EMANCIPATION THROUGH KNOWLEDGE 


This chapter is inserted in the frame of the recent literature rediscovering the 
historical and present relationship between geography and anarchism. In re- 
cent years several conferences and publications have addressed these themes, 
aiming explicitly at ‘reanimating anarchist geographies,’ as in the case of the 
2012 special issue, ‘Anarchist Geographies,’ published by Antipode. Among 
many other publications and conferences, notable contributions include the 
special issue dedicated to anarchism and ‘heterodox Marxism’ by ACME in 
2012, and the sessions on ‘demanding the impossible’ that took place at the 
RGS-IBG International Conference in London in 2013. According to the edi- 
tors of the Antipode special issue, anarchist ideas deserve full consideration 
for the building of a social and plural geography, producing non-dogmatic 
knowledge in relation with social struggles (Springer et al. 2012). 

The promoters of these experiences draw explicitly on a ‘genealogy’ 
(Springer 2013) starting from the early anarchist geographers Reclus and 
Piotr Kropotkin. According to Marcelo Lopes de Souza, these two authors 
inaugurated a historical tradition within urban geography that has led directly 
to present debates on autonomy and federalism, inspired by Murray Bookchin 
and Cornelius Castoriadis (Souza 2012, 2014). 

Authors like Philippe Pelletier have addressed the specificity of anarchism 
for spatial thinking in relation to other traditions, like Marxism, that have 
proven to be less fit to deal with geographical issues. Pelletier argues that 
a Marxist radical geography is something of an oxymoron, because for a 
large part of the history of contemporary geography the exponents of radical 
geography were mainly anarchists like Reclus, Kropotkin, and Metchnikoff, 
and not Marxists, a fact that points up the traditional difficulty of Marxism to 
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think spatially (Pelletier 2013). A recent debate between Simon Springer and 
David Harvey has shown all the effectiveness of this problematic, and all the 
difficulty for Marxist authors to go beyond their ideological schemes (Harvey 
2015; Springer 2014a, 2015). 

I should stress the importance of anarchism, and anarchist geographies, 
for critical social theory, which was widely involved with space in the last 
decades. One of the first attempts to trace this link, and accordingly to build a 
critical geography, was the experience of Reclus, Kropotkin, and colleagues, 
which thus deserves to be better studied and better known in order to gain a 
stronger understanding of the strategic role that geography played, and should 
play again, to inspire critical thinking. 

In the Third International Conference of the Anarchist Studies Network, 
held in Loughborough in September 2014 and including sessions on geog- 
raphy,’ several presenters argued for interdisciplinary studies on the trans- 
national and transcultural nature of the concrete anarchist movement, draw- 
ing on its anti-colonial and postcolonial networks (Anderson 2007; Hirsch 
and Van der Walt 2010), its present cosmopolitanism (Gordon 2008), and 
Reclus’s legacy (Ferretti 2010). In this chapter, I argue that education and 
libertarian pedagogy is another important field for the transnational circula- 
tion of anarchist ideas, which is demonstrated by the international scientific 
networks that I address below. 

In the field of education studies, recent research analyzes the spaces as 
constitutive elements of alternative and radical education (Kraftl et al. 2012; 
Kraftl 2013). Nevertheless, in these recent works it is difficult to find ref- 
erences to the rich tradition of libertarian pedagogy: only the well-known 
Summerhill school, founded by Alexander Neill and inspired by anarchist 
education (Neill 1990), is cited sometimes. 

It is worth stressing that the movement of libertarian pedagogy opened up 
several experimental and self-managed ‘free schools’ all over the world in the 
first decades of the twentieth century. The most famous examples took place 
in Spain, Switzerland, France, Great Britain, Italy, United States, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. These experiences are considered to have exercised 
direct and indirect influences on the successive experiences of pedagogic 
activism and ‘liberation pedagogies’ involving authors like Céléstin Freinet 
and Paulo Freire (Codello 2005; Rosa Da Silva 2013). With respect to his- 
torians, we find a rich literature on the libertarian schools in Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, and Spain (Codello 2005; Rosada 1975; Heimberg 1996, 2006; 
Heimberg and Wintsch 2009; Wagnon 2013) and on the similar experimen- 
tations in Anglophone countries (Avrich 2006), as well as in Latin America 
(Romani 2006). There are specific studies on the schools which inspired 
more directly the European libertarian educators, like the Cempuis orphan- 
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age (Brémand 1992; Demeulaneare-Douyere 1994), the Barcelona Escuela 
Moderna managed by Francisco Ferrer, the freed school La Ruche managed 
by Sébastien Faure, and the Clivio ‘Modern School’ in Italy (Landolfi 2000). 
In this chapter I want to address the role of anarchist geographers, par- 
ticularly Élisée Reclus (1830-1905) and Piotr Kropotkin (1842-1921), in the 
foundation of the movement of anarchist schools, popular universities, and 
university extensions in Europe between the nineteenth and the twentieth cen- 
turies, as well as in the debates on the consolidation of the European public 
education systems in the same period (Ferretti 2014a; Heimberg 2013). 
Reclus, Kropotkin, and other anarchist geographers, such as Léon Metch- 
nikoff (1838-1888), had met each other in the year 1870, when they were 
all political exiles in Switzerland, escaping either the tsar’s regime or the 
repression of the French government after the 1871 Paris Commune (Ferretti 
2014a). During their stay, they got in touch with other scholars and militants 
who shared with them the same educational engagement. One of these collab- 
orators was the Swiss cartographer Charles Perron (1837—1909), who opened 
the Geneva Cartographic Museum, an experience-based pedagogical museum 
aiming to reach a popular audience (Ferretti 2014b). Perron subsequently 
published one of the first pamphlets that advocated for the establishment of 
alternative anarchist schools (Perron 1868). This network of geographers 
was directly linked with anarchist educators like Francisco Ferrer y Guardia 
(1859-1909) and Paul Robin (1837-1912), who are considered the founders 
of libertarian pedagogy. In Switzerland, they directly inspired the educators 
implied in the Lausanne Ferrer School (1919-1921), such as Jean Wintsch 
(1880-1943). This connection came about due to another anarchist educa- 
tor trained by Reclus, Henri Roorda van Eysinga (1870-1925), author of 
pedagogical works fuming at the teaching methods based on memory and un- 
critical accumulation of notions, for which anarchists mocked the traditional 
teachers, calling them bourreurs de crânes [cranium fillers] (Lenoir 2011). 
If libertarian schools have a rather rich literature in the field of the history 
of the international anarchist movement, few studies address the specific con- 
tribution of geography and anarchist geographers in their formation. Another 
topic which deserves to be clarified is the international collaboration among 
anarchist scholars and other radicals, like socialists, liberals, and anticlerical 
and free-thinkers, in the name of common belonging in secular, popular, and 
non-directive education. The first example, in this sense, was the popular 
work of James Guillaume (1842-1916) and Ferdinand Buisson (1841-1932) 
(the former a Swiss anarchist, the latter a French radical-socialist), in the as- 
sembly of the mammoth Dictionnaire de pédagogie et d’instruction primaire 
(Dictionary of pedagogy and primary education). This work, considered as 
the symbol of the establishment of the French system of secular education 
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(éducation laïque), was the fruit of a transnational transfer of knowledge 
from the experiences of the Swiss Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827) 
and the German Friedrich Fröbel (1782-1852) into a public debate on France. 
The dictionary was co-authored by a very heterogeneous bunch of authors, 
including anarchist scholars like Guillaume, Élisée Reclus and his brother 
Elie (1827-1903), the anarchist educator Paul Robin, and a group of geog- 
raphers close to Reclus who were defined by Jean-Pierre Chevalier as ‘the 
Schrader system,’ from the name of Franz Schrader (1844-1924), cousin of 
Reclus and author of several entries on geography and maps in the dictionary 
(Chevalier 2003). 

In this chapter, I seek to advance two main hypotheses. The first is that 
the anarchist geographers played a more important role than what has been 
generally acknowledged in the construction of libertarian pedagogy’s ideas 
and praxes. The second is that although little known, libertarian pedagogy, 
thanks also to the scientific prestige acquired by scholars like Guillaume, 
Reclus, and Kropotkin, made a major contribution to the construction of 
contemporary European systems of public and secular education. I begin my 
discussion of these hypotheses by analyzing the works and the archives of the 
quoted authors and militants with the aid of the existing literature on anarchist 
schools, the history of anarchism, and on anarchist geographers themselves. 
In the first part, I analyze the specific contribution of anarchist geographers 
to the spatiality of emancipatory education. In the second part I address the 
collaboration among Buisson, Guillaume, and Robin for their pedagogical 
dictionary. In the third part, I discuss the example of the Lausanne Ferrer 
School before offering some concluding thoughts. 


THE GEOGRAPHERS: ELISEE RECLUS, 
CHARLES PERRON, PIOTR KROPOTKIN 


One of the first expressions of the teaching approach characterized by anar- 
chist geographers towards the end of the nineteenth century took place some 
decades earlier thanks to an educator who was neither an anarchist nor strictly 
a geographer: Heinrich Pestalozzi. Pestalozzi’s works were of great interest 
to James Guillaume, an anarchist polymath, who consecrated to him a biog- 
raphy (first published as a long entry in the Dictionnaire de pédagogie, and 
then as a volume edited by Hachette). Guillaume considered the celebrated 
experience of the orphanage that Pestalozzi opened in Yverdon (near Neucha- 
tel, in French-speaking Switzerland), as one of the models for developing an 
active children’s education. 

In his work, Guillaume stressed the visits that Carl Ritter (1779-1859), 
one of the fathers of European geography, had periodically made to Yver- 
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don, defining himself as a ‘Pestalozzi’s disciple.’ According to Guillaume, 
‘Pestalozzi came twice to Yverdon in September 1807 and January 1809, 
and then, during his stay in Geneva in 1811-1812, he visited the orphanage 
managed by Pestalozzi several times.’ Forty years after his stays in Yverdon, 
Ritter said to the historian Louis Vuillemin, ‘Pestalozzi knew almost nothing 
about geography, but it was in talking with him that I took conscience of the 
importance of natural methods. He opened my horizons, and all what I do 
owes somehow to him’ (Guillaume 1890, 223).? 

Guillaume also stressed Vuillemin’s testimony on the natural methods 
employed by Pestalozzi for the primary teaching of geography: 


The first elements of Geography were taught to us in the field. Firstly, we 
marched in a straight valley where a stream called Buron flowed. The masters 
made us walk several times along this path, observing both generalities and 
details, until we had its complete and correct understanding. Then, they asked 
us to gather some clay which lays in layers on the valley’s flanks, with which 
we filled great baskets that we had brought for this. Coming back to the castle, 
every pupil reproduced on a great table, with this argyle, the relief of the valley 
which we had studied. In the following days, we made a new walk, a new excur- 
sion every time, always on a higher standpoint, and each time a new extension 
was given to our work. We continued in this way till we completed the study of 
the Yverdon Valley, observing it from the top of the mountain and completing 
its relief. Only at that point did we pass from the relief to the map, which we 
started to draw only after having known the territory. (Guillaume 1890, 227-28) 


The frequency of Ritter’s references to the Earth as the ‘home for the 
education of humankind,’ his antipathy for uncritical use of maps, for enu- 
merations and for pedagogical dogmatism, as well as his engagement with 
the building of the German system of instruction, all owe much to Pestalozzi. 
The importance of Ritter for the formation of European geography in the 
nineteenth century is widely acknowledged, and the transfer of his ideas to 
several geographers who worked for public education is well known both 
in the French-speaking world (Girard 1827; Fischer, Mercier, and Raffestin 
2003; Huber 1997) and in Great Britain (Elliot and Daniel 2006). It is clear 
that the anarchist geographers immediately endorsed the so-called natural 
methods as the alternative to an ideological education, which makes sense 
considering that Reclus attended Ritter’s courses at the University of Berlin 
(Ferretti 2013). 

Guillaume also dedicated a chapter to Pestalozzi in his book Etudes révo- 
lutionnaires (Revolutionary studies) dealing with topical figures in the con- 
struction of the idea of secular education during the French Revolution. Guil- 
laume provided a rather original interpretation of Pestalozzi, investigating 
his little-known participation in the revolutionary movement at the end of the 
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eighteenth century, as well as his contribution to the spread of Enlightenment 
ideas in Switzerland. Pestalozzi was acknowledged, in 1792, as a French 
citizen (Citoyen français) by the Paris Assemblée nationale, which endorsed 
him as ‘one of the men who contributed the most, both for their writings and 
for their braveness, to the cause of freedom and to the liberation of peoples’ 
(Guillaume 1908, 438). According to Guillaume, Pestalozzi ‘was the most 
original and the bravest among all the thinkers and writers (but also among 
the men of action) in German Switzerland in the 18th century’ (Guillaume 
1908-1909, 427). 

Pestalozzi’s project for the education of popular classes inspired both the 
establishment of public school systems in the second half of the nineteenth 
century and anarchist schools like the Cempuis orphanage managed by 
Robin, the Barcelona Escuela Moderna, and the French universités populai- 
res, a radicalized version of the British university extension. 

The first geographer who addressed the strategic value of popular educa- 
tion for revolution was accordingly Charles Perron in a pamphlet entitled De 
l'obligation en matière d’instruction (On compulsory education), which was 
first presented in the 1868 Brussels Congress of the International Working- 
men association. ‘Ignorance: here you are the organic vice, the first cause 
of disorder! It is there that we have to strike, and strike hard, because if we 
succeed in eliminating this leprosy, the true and definitive revolution will be 
realized’ (Perron 1868, 9). Perron, trained as a draughtsman and an enamel 
painter and then cartographer for Reclus’s New Universal Geography, was 
a founder of the international anarchist movement within the IWA and then 
in the Swiss Fédération jurassienne. From 1868 to 1871, he was the closest 
collaborator of Mikhail Aleksandrovié Bakunin (1814-1876) in Switzerland. 
Moreover, Perron’s own realizations as the Raised-relief of Switzerland and 
the Geneva Cartographic Museum (Ferretti 2014b) are at present the object 
of a collective research project in the University of Geneva, within the project 
Ecrire le monde autrement: Géographes, ethnographes et orientalistes en 
Suisse romande, 1868-1920, des discours hétérodoxes (Writing the world 
otherwise: Geographers, ethnographers and Orientalists in French-speaking 
Switzerland, 1868-1920: Heterodox discourse).* 

Élisée Reclus was involved, in the last years of his life, in the construction 
of the self-managed Brussels Université Nouvelle, which was equally linked 
with local experimentations of emancipatory education for the University 
staff's children (Schmidt di Friedberg 2007). Formerly, he played an impor- 
tant role in the quoted ‘Schrader system’ in the Dictionnaire de pédagogie. 
If his direct contribution to it was very marginal (just one entry on Scandina- 
via), Reclus was nevertheless the main inspiration for those geographers who 
worked for Buisson and Guillaume. According to J. P. Chevalier, Reclus’s 
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contribution to French educational geography was thus more important and 
lasting than what was currently said: in this sense, Reclus is considered, ‘to- 
gether with Emile Levasseur,* the father of French educational geography’ 
(Chevalier 2009, 250). Other authors stressed the same concept on the basis 
of the number of Reclus’s quotations found in the dictionary. Reclus, along 
with Levasseur, ‘was the most quoted author in the entry on Geography by 
Schrader’ (Denis and Kahn 2003, 111). 

Inspired by Pestalozzi’s activism, his approach to activities in open-air and 
pedagogy in the field, and considering this general perspective as very consis- 
tent with the anarchist thinking of Bakunin and Proudhon, Reclus emphasized 
Pestalozzi’s ‘didactic and natural’ method in works like Histoire d’une mon- 
tagne (History of a mountain): ‘The true school has to be the free nature, with 
its beautiful landscapes which we can admire and with its laws which can be 
understood by direct observation, but also with its obstacles to overcome. It 
is not in narrow rooms with grilled windows that brave and honest people 
can grow’ (Reclus 1880, 248). The pedagogical walks in the Yverdon Valley 
organized by Pestalozzi are among the origins of a geographical model which 
had a great impact in regional studies between the nineteenth and the twenti- 
eth centuries: Patrick Geddes’s ‘Valley Plan of Civilisation’ or ‘Valley Sec- 
tion’ was clearly inspired by this model, also through Reclus’s influence on 
the Scottish scholar (Geddes 1925; Matless 1992, 2000; Robic 2001). Several 
studies have stressed that Geddes’s idea to use the valley as a historical and 
geographical apparatus to study human regions owed directly to the geog- 
raphers with whom he collaborated directly: Reclus and Kropotkin (Ferretti 
2012b; Dunbar 1978; Raffestin 2007). Geddes also used the dimension of the 
walk in the valley as the first step of his idea of geographical education, stat- 
ing that the aesthetic impression stimulated in children by their contact with 
nature anticipates and founds rational knowledge (Geddes, 1902). 

Reclus dedicated a chapter of his last work L’homme et la terre (Man 
and the earth) to emancipatory education. His Geographical Institute in the 
Université Nouvelle was one of the references for the teaching of geography 
in schools like the Barcelona Escuela Moderna, where Francisco Ferrer cor- 
responded with Reclus about the possibility of writing a geography manual 
‘freed from the religious and patriotic poison’ for primary level teaching. 
They also collaborated for the construction of didactic materials, like globes, 
for the Barcelona school.f The paper that Reclus wrote for the Boletin de la 
Escuela Moderna contained all the typical arguments of the campaign that he 
made in those years to promote the utilization of globes, raised reliefs, and 
three-dimensional geographical objects as alternatives to flat maps, consid- 
ered to be false and not fit to geography teaching. In a famous presentation 
that Reclus made in London in 1903 for the Royal Geographical Society, the 
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anarchist geographer pleaded for the exclusion of flat maps in primary educa- 
tion, because they induce in the children false ideas on shapes and proportions 
of the world’s countries, which are very difficult to correct in adulthood, even 
for the most expert geographers: 


At the outset I think maps ought to be entirely tabooed. They must be tabooed, 
because maps are made on different scales, and that being so, it is quite impos- 
sible to compare them; and if you cannot compare them, it is only waste of time 
and trouble. I do not believe there is a geographer in the world (I do not know 
of one) who is quite conversant with the different scales of the various maps. 
We who have a certain reputation as geographers have just the same trouble as 
other people, because when we study distant countries on various maps—take, 
for example, Java and the Netherlands—the maps of Java are always small and 
the maps of the Netherlands are large, and therefore it causes a great confusion 
in one’s mind. Therefore, in all well-conducted schools, globes should be used, 
and children ought to be entirely forbidden the use of maps. (Reclus 1903, 290) 


Even recently, in anarchist geographical literature, one can find similar 
claims for a questioning of the cartographic pretension to accuracy and of the 
idea that the map is a privileged standpoint to see the world. According to 
Springer, ‘to envision a human geography without hierarchy, we must ulti- 
mately reject the Archimedean point by leaping out of the Cartesian map and 
into the world’ (Springer 2014b, 411). 

Reclus and the anarchist geographers were equally involved in the educa- 
tion of adults belonging to popular classes, with the same aims for emancipa- 
tion by education that motivated their engagement in children’s education. 
In Switzerland, Reclus participated in the first Geneva ‘popular conferences’ 
organized by the local socialist group (Heimberg 1996, 544), successively 
animated by geographers involved in popular education like William Rosier 
(Ferretti 2012a; Fischer, Mercier and Raffestin 2003). In 1874, Reclus was 
invited to Geneva by Auguste Baud-Bovy to talk on historical and geographi- 
cal topics for workers’ education.’ These conferences, still little studied, were 
nevertheless well registered by French police, who evidently used informants. 
To understand the police attention to these conferences, we have to consider 
that Reclus was then an exile from the 1871 Paris Commune, and Geneva 
was one of the major European centres for the gathering of French and East- 
European refugees.’ 

Piotr Kropotkin was equally inspired by natural methods, and stated their 
importance for an education that did not aim to indoctrinate children, but to 
stimulate the growing of their autonomous faculties. His 1885 paper What 
Geography Ought to Be (Kropotkin 1885) was an answer to John Scott Kel- 
tie’s (1840-1927) enquiry on geographical teaching published in his 1886 
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Report on Geographical Education. Kropotkin wrote his paper when he was 
imprisoned in France, and its contents, fruit of his exchanges with Reclus 
(Ferretti 2014b), are still considered to be something like a manifesto for 
anarchist geographical education (Springer 2012). 


FERDINAND BUISSON, JAMES GUILLAUME, AND 
PAUL ROBIN: A NETWORK OF LIBERTARIAN EDUCATORS 


James Guillaume and Ferdinand Buisson were the protagonists of cultural 
exchanges between the different national and political contexts of France 
and Switzerland. They frequented people of different political tendencies, as 
they were both immersed in the milieus of the internationalists and exiles in 
Switzerland in the 1860s and 1870s and then, by the end of the 1870s, in the 
Paris offices of the Jules Ferry at the French Ministry and of the publisher 
Hachette, all involved in the mammoth project to build the new French sys- 
tem of secular and public education. Today, in France one sees a spectacular 
rediscovery of Ferdinand Buisson (Denis and Kahn 2006; Peillon 2010), but 
relatively few studies are dedicated to James Guillaume, despite the fact that 
he was a key figure in the production of the Dictionnaire de pédagogie (Bru- 
net 2014). In the 1870s, Guillaume was also a protagonist of the foundation of 
the Fédération jurassienne, the first anarchist organization in history in which 
the role played by Guillaume, according to Marc Vuilleumier, was even more 
important than that of Bakunin (Vuilleumier 2012). Guillaume was a teacher 
of history and literature in the lyceum of Locle, and lost his appointment 
for political reasons. In 1877, before his departure for Paris, he was one of 
the first to endorse a political document sent by the Internationalist Vevey 
section, coordinated by Reclus and Perron, who proposed to organise free 
schools as an alternative to state ones. 


We are far from having assured the education that we need to struggle success- 
fully against our oppressors. For a bloody irony, we need them to approve the 
contents of our education. The majority of us are compelled to send children to 
schools where men paid by the bourgeoisie work to pervert common sense and 
morality by teaching not scientific issues, but the impure fables of religion; not 
the truth of free men, but the practices of the slaves. (Guillaume 1985, 4:147) 


In these pioneering years for libertarian pedagogy, the Internationalists 
who had settled in Switzerland decided to reprint a short book by Guillaume, 
Esquisses historiques (Historical sketches), which aimed at enlightening pro- 
letarians and young people about the new scientific tendencies on prehistory 
and ancient history, contradicting the biblical tales which were still taught in 
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many schools (Guillaume 1874). This historical book, according to Marcel 
Dubois, was written by Guillaume ‘in a simple style, avoiding all theological 
or monarchist superstition’ (Dubois 1914, 235). The second part of the proj- 
ect, the Esquisses géographiques (Geographical sketches), equally conceived 
for popular education, was to be written by Elisée Reclus. Kropotkin partici- 
pated in the debate, proposing to divide the work in two parts: according to 
the Anarchist Prince (quoted by Nettlau), ‘The first one, a Physical Geogra- 
phy, has to attack what religion teaches on the origins of earth, species and 
men... the second part, a Social Geography, is a work which only can be 
realized by Socialists’ (Nettlau 1930, 2:49-50). 

It is worth stressing the anti-religious value of physical geography, cor- 
responding to a mobilization of natural sciences and geological history as an 
alternative to all the theological explications of Creation (Ferretti 2014). On 
the other side, we find in Kropotkin’s sentiments an early occurrence of the 
expression ‘social geography,’ which Reclus would assume in 1905 as his 
own disciplinary definition with L'homme et la terre (Reclus 1905). Finally, 
money was lacking to print the book and even Reclus was overwhelmed by 
his work for the publisher Hachette, so this project was not realized (Guil- 
laume 1985, 4:148). 

To put forward other examples of the strategic value that the Jura revolu- 
tionaries attributed to free teaching, I can quote some episodes concerning the 
meeting between Guillaume and Buisson, the latter of whom was voluntarily 
exiled in Switzerland between 1866 and 1871, as a Republican opponent to 
the French Second Empire (Tomei 2004; Hayat 2009). Buisson came from a 
Protestant family, and dedicated his doctoral dissertation to Sébastien Castel- 
lion, a sixteenth-century heretic persecuted by Calvin and his Geneva follow- 
ers, who were also responsible of the murder of Michel Servet. As a teacher 
in the University of Neuchatel, when he knew Guillaume and Robin, Buisson 
had suddenly serious clashes with the local Calvinist Church, as witnessed by 
letters sent by bigoted students, who envisaged boycotting Buisson’s courses 
to protest against his public speeches where he argued for the abolition of 
catechism in public schools. ‘We have to protest against the impious lecture 
of Saturday night by Mr. Buisson; for this reason, we can no longer attend 
his courses in the Academy, because we feel that the first necessity is to ac- 
knowledge God’s truth.’° 

Buisson, in Switzerland, attended the Congresses of the League of Peace 
and Freedom, which were also frequented by militants like Bakunin, Perron, 
and the Reclus brothers. He was already close to the milieus of anarchists 
and radicals in France, as witnessed by his collaboration with the 1871 Paris 
Commune in the organization of an orphanage in the Seventeenth Arrondisse- 
ment. In the same neighbourhood, his brother Benjamin Buisson was one 
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of the protagonists of the Commune movement and a friend of the Socialist 
leader Benoît Malon (Tomei, 271). The same milieus were then frequented 
by the Reclus brothers, involved with Malon and Buisson in the publication 
of the internationalist journal of Batignolles and Ternes, La République des 
Travailleurs (1871). Considering Ferdinand Buisson’s participation in these 
publications and in the activities of the corresponding internationalist sec- 
tion, Martine Brunet also put forth the hypothesis that he advocated for to 
the International Workingmen’s Association (Brunet 2014). In the last period 
of his career, Buisson remained the target of the most conservative parts of 
French society for his pacifist and anticlerical engagement as a deputy of the 
Radical-Socialist group. !° 

In 1877, it was Guillaume’s turn to leave for a volunteer exile in Paris, be- 
ing deprived of his work through political repression. In 1878, he agreed to 
help Buisson with editorial work on his Dictionary, which is still considered 
to be a major symbol of the French Third Republic’s politics (1870-1940) 
on public and secular education (Nora 1984). According to Patrick Dubois, 
‘during all the years of its publication,’ the Dictionary ‘was one of the of- 
ficial voices of new educational politics’ (Dubois 2002, 14). As Buisson was 
very busy with many other institutional functions, ‘Guillaume was thus the 
kingpin of the Dictionary, assuming at the same time the secretariat of the 
Revue Pédagogique for the publisher Delagrave’ (Dubois 2002, 82). Working 
in the archives of Hachette, the Dictionary’s publisher, I found a document 
that elucidates the importance of Guillaume’s material work, a letter where 
he renegotiated his salary for the second edition of the Dictionary (Buisson, 
1911), which he worked on from 1906 to 1911, detailing his functions: 


1. For the old papers by other authors that I have to reread, edit and update, five 
francs per column; 2. For my own papers, the new and the old ones, five francs 
per column; 3. For my translations of papers by foreign collaborators (from Ger- 
man, Spanish, Portuguese, English), two francs per column; 4. For the work of 
secretariat (correspondence with authors, conferences, services), five francs per 
page; 5. For all further works, like volume printing, proofs reading, manuscripts 
revision, etc., fifty francs per page." 


The editorial work was clearly more important for the first edition, as Guil- 
laume wrote not only the forty entries he signed but also hundreds of anony- 
mous entries, being credited by Patrick Dubois as a ‘titanic editorial and 
redaction work’ (Dubois 2002, 18). In this sense, this work should be called 
not Dictionnaire Buisson but Dictionnaire Buisson-Guillaume, as all sources 
agree on the fact that Guillaume’s work was more important than Buisson’s. 

After the end of the publication of the first edition (1878-1887), Guillaume 
started another great work: a critical edition of the mammoth proceedings of 
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the Comité d'instruction publique established in 1792 by the French revolu- 
tionary Convention. This was the first step for a projected history of public 
education from the 1789 revolution onwards, which interested Buisson and 
all those working on secular education, including the minister Jules Ferry. On 
Guillaume’s side, the political stakes are clear, as the educational debate in 
these years was ‘the central issue of a political and cultural conflict’ (Dubois 
2002, 18) between clericals and laics. Some historians observe that Guil- 
laume, addressing the revolution of the previous century, ‘made a classical 
historian’s operation, building a history which was inseparable from his pres- 
ent concerns’ (Ayoub and Grenon 1997, 6—7). 

The Dictionary was presented as a free voice open to all ideas, as the con- 
tents of all voices were considered the responsibility of respective authors. 
This became a symbolic model and basic tool for all the experiences of public 
and secular education targeting the popular classes. All the teachers could 
find in its pages both elements for their pedagogic formation and contents for 
their daily teaching. Many anarchists participated in this movement because 
one of their aims was to get rid of priests and churches in public education: 
in this field, they didn’t have problems in making associations with liberals, 
free-thinkers, and other radicals. 

Among the many collaborators on the Dictionary, Paul Robin wrote thirty 
entries. He was also appointed by Buisson as director of the Cempuis orphan- 
age, where the methods of libertarian pedagogy were experimented with for 
the first time. He was one of the main actors involved in this experience: 
exiled in Switzerland during the Second Empire like Buisson, his stay in 
Geneva in 1870-1871 was fundamental for his political and scientific de- 
velopment, because it was there that he became a close friend of Bakunin, 
Guillaume, and Perron. He was also, with Perron, one of the first militants in- 
volved in the debates on popular education within the International Working- 
men’s Association. In the 1866 Geneva Congress and in the 1867 Lausanne 
Congress, the AIT proposed to realize a study on the problem of the education 
of workers’ sons, and enlisted Robin to realize it. The 1870 Franco-Prussian 
War temporarily interrupted his work, but the debates continued in the fol- 
lowing years (Devresee 1999). 

In Cempuis, Robin’s anarchist ideas and his neo-Malthusian propaganda 
for voluntary birth control provoked the protests of the conservative press. In 
1894 a conservative minister used as pretext a supposed ‘lack of morals’ in 
the school to close Cempuis, in spite of the protests of Buisson and Pauline 
Kergomard. Benjamin Buisson wrote on this occasion that ‘people went to 
Cempuis like formerly one went to Yverdon to meet Pestalozzi’ (Brunet 
2012). A few years later Robin participated, together with the Reclus broth- 
ers, in the Brussels Université Nouvelle, where he gave a course on ‘integral 
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education’ for the academic year 1895-1896 (Codello 2005; Demeulenaere- 
Douyère 1994). The definition of integral education was inspired by Proud- 
hon, stressing the necessity to develop all the children’s faculties, including 
the practical ones, and to therein refuse the precedence of intellectual activi- 
ties over physical or technical ones (Codello 2005; Lenoir 2011). 

From the beginning of the twentieth century, Guillaume was involved 
in the struggles of revolutionary syndicalism inspired by Pierre Monatte. 
He considered this involvement as a sort of continuation of the Fédération 
jurassienne, to which he dedicated in these years his famous four volumes 
of Documents et Souvenirs (Guillaume 1985 [first ed. 1907]). Guillaume 
also worked in geographical publishing, being the secretary for the journal 
of the Club Alpin Frangais and for the second edition of another important 
publication by Hachette (Dubois 1992, 82), the Dictionnaire géographique et 
administratif de la France (Joanne 1905), together with Franz Schrader and 
Elie, Elisée, and Onésime Reclus. In the same period he wrote a book, which 
remained unpublished, on the exploration of the Swiss Aar glacier by Louis 
Agassiz and Edouard Desor. This 1899 manuscript, which I have found in 
the archives of the Amsterdam International Institute of Social History, was 
only recently published in Switzerland (Guillaume, Perron, and Reclus 2015). 


THE LAUSANNE FERRER SCHOOL AND 
THE SWISS PEDAGOGICAL NETWORKS 


There was a direct affiliation between the Reclus brothers’ networks in 
French-speaking Switzerland and the important experience of libertarian 
pedagogy that took place in the Lausanne Ecole Ferrer (1909-1919). In 1877, 
the cosmopolite milieu of the ‘Swiss littoral’ between Clarens and Montreux 
attracted, among many other foreign intellectuals, the Dutchman Sikko 
Roorda van Eysinga (1825-1887) (father of Henri Roorda), who moved to 
Clarens, where he became a friend and a collaborator of Reclus for the New 
Universal Geography. He was considered a precious source of information 
about the Netherlands and Indonesia, on which he also gave public speeches 
at the Geneva Geographical Society.!” 

The documents of the Ferrer School, mainly its Bulletin and the writings 
of its founders, such as Jean Wintsch, present an image of this libertarian and 
self-managed experimentation that is very far removed from the assumed 
isolation of anarchists from society that was commonplace at the time. On 
the contrary, the Ferrer School aimed explicitly to engage in a dialogue with 
other pedagogical experiences of that time, even institutional, whether public 
or secular. In a pamphlet which had a clear influence on the Ferrer School, 
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Le pédagogue n'aime pas les enfants (The pedagogue doesn’t like children), 
Henri Roorda praised warmly the public school of that time. According to 
him, the target of experimental anarchist education was not the destruction 
of the existing public school, but the strengthening of the principles and 
practices of public education (Roorda 2012, 7-13). Wintsch also stated that 
“we have invented nothing and we do not pretend to make any extraordinary 
thing’ (Wintsch 2009, 53). 

So, the commonplace assumption of anarchist isolation cannot be applied 
to situations like the Lausanne Ferrer School. The existing sources witness a 
reality that mobilized networks and debates far beyond its little dimensions. 
In fact, in any given year, the school only had a few dozen pupils and a 
small core of very motivated teachers, such as Théodore Matthey, Théodore 
Rochat, and Louis Avennier. The example of Pestalozzi was put forward 
several times by these educators as one of their pedagogic references; they 
also stressed that the Yverdon orphanage, in spite of its great notoriety, was 
an experience partially outside of formal institutions, as it was recognized by 
the Canton of Vaud but not by the Swiss Federal Government (Girard 1950; 
Huber 1997). 

A typical aspect of anarchist education as practiced in the Ferrer School 
was its cosmopolitanism; this confirms scholars’ recent statements on the an- 
archist movement as a privileged field for the application of the ‘transnational 
turn’ at different scales (Bantman and Altena 2015). The school was founded 
in 1909, in a period of public commotion over the murder of Francisco Ferrer, 
who was killed by the Spanish government on behalf of the church (Wagnon 
2013), against which also Buisson publicly fumed, expressing full solidar- 
ity and sympathy with Ferrer, whom Buisson called ‘the pioneer of French 
Revolution in his country.’'? One of the main journals that inspired Ferrer, 
Roorda, and Wintsch was Education intégrale, published in France by Robin. 
Their links to the international anarchist movement passed not only through 
Reclus, who played something like a father’s role in the intellectual forma- 
tion of Henri Roorda (Reclus 1925; Roorda 1907), but also through the direct 
collaboration of Luigi Bertoni (1872-1947) with the Lausanne Ferrer School. 
Bertoni, editor in Geneva of the bilingual anarchist journal // Risveglio/Le 
Réveil, was also a correspondent of Kropotkin and Guillaume, and a militant 
well inserted into the international anarchist networks (Bottinelli 2012). Like 
Robin, Roorda taught in the Brussels Université Nouvelle at Reclus’s invita- 
tion (Reclus 1925, 168-69). 

In Roorda’s and Wintsch’s writings we find frequent comparisons between 
libertarian education and the movement of the so-called education nouvelle, 
an approach to pedagogic activism which was then based in the Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau Institute in Geneva. Roorda warmly praised the Institute’s director, 
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Édouard de Claparède (Roorda 2012, 77). Moreover, it is worth stressing 
that when a polemic arose between the Ferrer School and another leader of 
éducation nouvelle, Adolphe Ferrière, their controversy seemed to draw more 
on the elitist character of the school proposed by Ferrière, considered to be 
too expensive for workers’ sons, than on the respective pedagogical method. 
Nonetheless, although Ferrière had a confrontation with the Ferrer School 
(Ferrière 1916), he still considered anarchist education one of his references, 
as witnessed by his obituary of Francisco Ferrer (Ferrière 1909). Finally, an 
important issue for the Ferrer School was the teaching of geography accord- 
ing to ‘natural methods.’ In the Bulletin, we often find drafts from Reclus’s 
books and photos of excursions and activities in the field, including visits to 
markets and factories evoking a modern ‘social fieldwork,’ whose pedagogi- 
cal value was clearly endorsed. 

Lastly, in Switzerland anarchist educators also exchanged ideas with 
teachers involved in the building of public schools, including geographers. 
In the second half of the nineteenth century, three pedagogical journals were 
founded, representing the three official languages of the Helvetic Confedera- 
tion: L educatore della Svizzera italiana (ESI); Éducateur et bulletin corpora- 
tif: Organe hebdomadaire de la Société Pédagogique de la Suisse Romande; 
and Schweizerische pädagogische Zeitschrift. These revues published many 
contributions on geographical teaching, and, in the case of the Italian journal 
of Canton Ticino, they are often translations or commentaries from Reclus, 4 
affiliates of the local pedagogical association, and from the Italian ‘anarchist 
geographer’ of that time, Reclus’s friend, Arcangelo Ghisleri,'® who had been 
voluntarily exiled in Switzerland. Equally, the French pedagogical journal 
Educateur et Bulletin corporatif published contributions by Wintsch. 


CONCLUSION 


This research shows that geography was a central issue for the ‘invention’ of 
anarchist education in continental Europe, and generally in the experiences 
drawing on popular education which were organized in several countries by 
workers movements between the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, such 
as the Ferrer Schools, the French and Italian universités populaires, and the 
Spanish ateneos libertarios. This owed mainly to the great scientific popular- 
ity of geographers like Reclus and Kropotkin, combined with their efforts to 
write ‘a geography for all’ (Ferretti 2012c). 

In this chapter I have demonstrated that anarchist educators played an 
important role in the construction of public secular scholar systems. Indeed, 
they were not isolated or marginal scholars, but rather they engaged regularly 
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in dialogue with some of the most famous exponents of their disciplines and 
even with ministers, exercising a still underestimated influence on the peda- 
gogical practices of that time. The classic clashes between the priest (curé) 
and the teacher (instituteur) that occurred very frequently in all the French 
villages during the Third Republic have to be read in this context. This debate 
was recently renewed within the institution in 2012 by the former minister of 
education, Vincent Peillon, who wanted to see compulsory courses on secular 
ethics (morale laïque), explicitly recalling Buisson’s legacy, the difficult ap- 
plication of which has yet to be evaluated by contemporary scholars.!? 

It is also worth noting that, assuming the questionings put forward by 
Peter Kraftl on the spatiality of alternative education, I can affirm the hy- 
pothesis that historical libertarian pedagogy had a specific spatiality, based 
on ‘open-air’ or field activities with their own dynamics—namely, the direct 
discovering of the world through excursion, for which specific places like 
rivers and streams were preferred. Precise places were thus explicitly refused 
like ‘closed school-rooms’ with ‘grilled windows’ (Reclus 1880, 248). This 
last aspect can open several research lines on the study of spatial disposition 
displayed both by the experimental libertarian schools and by the first public 
schools whose teachers were inspired by Buisson, Pestalozzi, and Guillaume. 

The main contribution of this history for present struggles for free, alter- 
native, and radical pedagogies is that it highlights the importance of geog- 
raphy as a discipline and a series of practices that can aid the autonomous 
development of questioning individuals starting from primary education. 
These historical experiences demonstrate the possibilities for critical teach- 
ers to work either in alternative and self-managed schools or in state public 
ones. While not all teachers have the good fortune of working in alternative 
milieus, all have the possibility of struggling in public educational systems. 
Here they can still work to carve out spaces for an education that will equip 
the individual with the necessary critical tools, free from indoctrination. Such 
pedagogy is available for all, should we be willing to engage it, thus mitigat- 
ing the ideological and dogmatic knowledge that continues to dominate most 
educational systems. 
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NOTES 


1. The term ‘libertarian pedagogy’ translates here from the original definitions of 
‘pédagogie libertaire’ and ‘pedagogia libertaria’ and has nothing to do with the North 
American ‘libertarians,’ whose right-wing positions are completely extraneous to the 
communist-anarchist tradition that I address in my works. Here, ‘libertarian peda- 
gogy’ is synonymous with ‘anarchist education’ in the sense of Reclus, Kropotkin, 
and Ferrer y Guardia. 

2. See the conference’s site: http://www.lboro.ac.uk/departments/phir/research/ 
seminars/asn-3.0/. 

3. All quotations in French have been translated by the author. 

4. http://www.unige.ch/ses/geo/recherche/projets/EMONA.html. 

5. Emile Levasseur (1828-1911) was the protagonist of the remaking of geog- 
raphy programs in French school, starting from his famous 1872 report (see Clerc 
2007). 

6. Bibliothèque Nationale de France, Département des Manuscrits Occidentaux, 
Nouvelles Acquisitions Françaises (BNF, NAF) 22914, 216-18, F. Ferrer to E. Re- 
clus. 

7. Bibliothèque de Genève (BGE), Département des Manuscrits, Archives Baud- 
Bovy, Ms., 237, 437-38, E. Reclus to A. Baud-Bovy, 19 November 1874. 

8. Centre d’Accueil et de Recherche des Archives Nationales (CARAN), Dossier 
Elisée Reclus, BB 24/732. 

9. Archives de l’État de Neuchâtel, UNI 6, Dossiers des Professeurs, M. Ferdi- 
nand Buisson, M.-F. Louve and T.-L. Maltez to the Head of Faculty, 7 December 
1868. 

10. Pierrefitte sur Seine, CARAN, Dossier Buisson, F7/15937/2. 

11. Institut Mémoire de l’Edition Contemporaine (IMEC), Fonds Hachette, HAC 
16.3, Fonds James Guillaume, J. Guillaume to G. Bréton, 4 November 1910. 

12. Le Globe, organe de la Société de Géographie de Genève, 1878, 17:113-123. 

13. Pierrefitte sur Seine, CARAN, Dossier Buisson, F7/15937/2, ‘Contre la réac- 
tion espagnole: Une lettre de M. Ferdinand Buisson,’ undated document. 

14. L’Educatore della Svizzera Italiana, 1873, 15; 1875, 17. 

15. L’Educatore della Svizzera Italiana, 1905, 4:207. 

16. L’Educatore della Svizzera Italiana, 63, 1921. 

17. See the research blog of radical French teachers of history and geography, Ag- 
giornamento hist-geo: http://aggiornamento.hypotheses.org/. 
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Chapter Three 


Zapatismo versus 
the Neoliberal University 


Towards a Pedagogy against Oblivion 


Levi Gahman 


Power was trying to teach us individualism and profit. 
We were not good students. 


—Compañera Ana Maria, Zapatista education promoter 


Neoliberalism is a force to be reckoned with. More readily, it is both a process 
and a discourse that picks up where the ideals of classical liberalism left off in 
order to persuade members of civil society to believe that individualism, com- 
petition, and self-capitalization comprise the natural order of things. Through 
the panic-inducing threat of ‘not being successful’ in life, the discursive 
practices that constitute neoliberalism suggest human existence is rooted in 
the desire to gain competitive advantages, accumulate possessions, lay claim 
to ‘knowledge,’ and wield power. Neoliberal logic amplifies these capitalist 
social relations by making the assertion that people meant to flourish in life 
will only do so by demonstrating market ambition, financial self-reliance, and 
an entrepreneurial spirit. As members of civil society consent to (or are reluc- 
tantly forced to submit to) these standards socio-environmental interactions 
iteratively become more fragmented and profit centric, oftentimes in the most 
ordinary of ways. Consequently, people are persuaded to accept, through a 
neoliberal regime-of-truth, that the world is nothing more than a market in 
which everything, and everyone, can be bought and sold. Essentially, the 
discourse of neoliberalism has changed the rules of the game, so to speak, so 
that in order to survive we must play on capitalism’s terms. 

With this perspective as a starting point, this chapter unfolds by addressing 
two interrelated areas of geographical, anarchist, and pedagogical interest: (1) 
neoliberalism in universities and (2) Zapatismo. First, I provide an analysis of 
neoliberalism and touch upon what neoliberal discourse is producing within 
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mainstream higher education. Second, based upon my time living in the rural 
highlands and Lacandon Jungle of Chiapas (Mexico), I offer an overview of 
Zapatismo and how the Zapatistas are practicing autonomous education in the 
face of neoliberalism.' More specifically, the first half of the piece highlights 
how contemporary universities are imposing extreme individualism and 
market-oriented subjectivities upon the students, teachers, and workers who 
enter them. In the second half, I provide a brief genealogy of the Zapatista 
Insurgency, discuss the principles and possibilities of Zapatismo, and share 
a few stories of how the Zapatistas construct education through the practice 
of autonomy, collective work, and mutual aid. To better align with the two 
interests noted above, then, this chapter is more precisely about (1) anguish 
and (2) hope. 

Throughout the sections that follow I draw from my experiences with the 
Zapatistas (predominantly Indigenous Maya people) and Zapatismo during 
more than half a year of living and learning in and amidst their rebel territo- 
ries. Much of what I reflect upon thus emerges from listening to Zapatistas, 
not ‘researching’ them.” Over the duration of my time in Chiapas I studied 
in the caracoP of Oventic,’ attended workshops with human rights observers 
on Indigenous people’s right to self-determination, wrote news reports about 
ongoing paramilitary violence occurring within the region for international/ 
independent media outlets, was part of a memorial caravan that travelled to 
La Realidad (another Zapatista caracol) to pay homage to an Indigenous 
teacher named Galeano,’ witnessed the figurative entombment of Subco- 
mandante Marcos, painted a mural on the wall of a Zapatista school,’ and 
contracted typhoid (this happened outside of Zapatista territory). Amidst 
all the learning I was doing, I suspect I was probably in the way more often 
than not. But the Zapatistas are both organized and patient, and part of their 
rebellion is built upon welcoming internacionales (Zapatista sympathizers, 
organizers, supporters, ‘Adherents to the Sixth,’ and so on, from all over the 
world), so my time within their territories was nothing less than a convivial 
whirlwind of transformative lessons in radical political philosophy, decolo- 
nial praxis, gender justice, anti-capitalist resistance, popular education, and, 
more succinctly, dignity. 

It is significant to note that over the course of my time in the caracol of 
Oventic, as well as my experiences with Human Rights Observers in Chiapas, 
the majority of the internacionales I encountered were women. It was also not 
unusual to meet people who identified as queer. Further to this point, nearly 
all of the people I met throughout my stay at the caracol identified as feminist 
(occasionally ‘pro-feminist’), many employing a wide variety of differing 
respective adjectives preceding ‘feminist’ (e.g., Anarcha-, Transnational-, 
Indigenous-, Marxist-, Anti-racist- Socialist-, Queer-, Radical-, ‘Pissed-off-,’ 
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“Ass-kicking,’ etc.). While anecdotal and perhaps not necessarily generaliz- 
able based on my six-month stint in the rebel territories alone, I do find this 
dynamic quite telling in regard to just how inclusive, and revolutionary, the 
gender politics of Zapatistas have become. Ever since my return, and even as 
I continue to go back, I cannot help but think that university administrators 
and faculty members would do well to learn a thing or two about the politics 
of belonging from the Zapatistas. 


COMMON GROUND: ANARCHISM AND ZAPATISMO 


That’s why we admire anarchist thought. It’s clear that we are not anar- 
chists, but their approaches are the kind that provoke and nourish; the 
kind that make you think. And believe me that orthodox critical thought, 
for lack of a better phrase, has a lot to learn from anarchist thought. 


—Subcomandante Galeano 
(formerly Marcos)!! 


The phrase most widely seen throughout Zapatista territory, as well as the ex- 
pression that perhaps encapsulates Zapatismo most accurately, is Para Todos 
Todo, Para Nosotros Nada (Everything for Everyone, Nothing for Us). In the 
face of global capitalism, such a statement is as profound as it is humble. It 
explicitly foregrounds mutual aid, cooperation, and selflessness, which mir- 
rors several currents of thought expressed by many anarchists (DeJacques 
2012 [1859]; Flores Magón 1910; Goldman 2012; Kropotkin 1992 [1885]; 
Sanchez Saornil 1935). In stating this, I should note the Zapatistas are not 
anarchists. But, in fairness, it does not seem to be because they have anything 
against anarchists (as reflected in Subcomandante Galeano’s quote above, 
as well as in numerous communiqués in which they playfully praise anar- 
chists). Rather, it is because the Zapatistas seem to consider all categorical 
options offered by modernity to be ‘traps.’ In practice, many aspects of their 
rebellion do indeed appear to be quite anarchist (one of their autonomous 
municipalities is even named after the renowned Mexican anarchist Ricardo 
Flores Magôn), just as many of their actions seem to be Marxist, communist, 
feminist, queer, poststructuralist, environmentalist, socialist, postmodernist, 
liberation theologist, and so forth. However, they tend to reject carrying the 
label of any philosophical classification, theoretical lens, or ‘ist,’ because 
their over-five-hundred-year struggle predates all such terms, and because of 
the ideological walls that often emerge around them. 

The Zapatistas’ refusal to pin on themselves the badge of one political phi- 
losophy stems from their recognition that aligning oneself along theoretical 
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lines often means tacitly following prescribed dogmas, doctrines, ‘fathers,’ 
founders, or canons. They are also aware of the potential fractures, divisions, 
and discord that may occur amongst groups who should otherwise be work- 
ing together. Hence, in their efforts to construct Un Mundo Donde Quepan 
Muchos Mundos (A World Where Many Worlds Fit), the Zapatistas decline 
to brand themselves in any specific ideological fashion, even though they 
have lightheartedly admitted to having the tendencies of some along the way. 
In saying this, the Zapatistas are not without firm conviction of thought, prin- 
ciple, and perspective, which they have outlined in their word and practice 
(EZLN-CCRI 2005). Thus, when it comes to the Zapatismo and anarchism, 
despite the fact that they are not one and the same, it is clear that the Zapatis- 
tas and anarchists share common ground, particularly in the struggle against 
neoliberalism. 


NEOLIBERALISM AS OBLIVION 


The basis of neoliberalism is a contradiction: in order to maintain itself, 
it must devour itself and, therefore, destroy itself. 


—Don Durito de la Lacandona, Beetle, knight errant? 


In the current moment, neoliberalism is status quo. This has been brought 
about by over forty years of existing capitalist economic systems becoming 
increasingly liberalized through policies of privatization, deregulation, and 
financialization (Barnett 2005; Brenner, Peck, and Theodore 2010; Marcos 
2001). Social relations and private life are also undergoing processes of 
neoliberalization, so that while neoliberal economic programs have been 
intensifying, so have spurious narratives promoting the perceived benefits 
to be gained if an unregulated global economy is seen through to its fruition 
(Peck 2010; Larner 2003; Springer 2012b). One fundamental tenet espoused 
by neoliberal rhetoric argues that capitalism is natural and normal because it 
is unbiased and objective, dynamics which will purportedly allow free mar- 
kets to impartially decide who will succeed and who will fail (Marcos 2001; 
Brown 2003; McCarthy and Prudham 2004). Neoliberal reason also suggests 
that structural problems are neither institutionalized nor interconnected, but 
that the pervasive anguish being felt across the globe resulting from systemic 
oppression is nothing more than the aggregate sum of discrete personal flaws 
and individual failings. To pour salt into the wound, the apparatuses dis- 
seminating neoliberal regimes of truth claim government spending on social 
services, civic welfare, and the common good are excessive, unaffordable, 
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and unreasonable (Brenner and Theodore 2002; England and Ward 2007; 
Springer 2008). Wasteful public expenditures and inherent personal short- 
comings are then used to rationalize social inequality and structural violence, 
which often coincide with arguments that frame policies of economic redis- 
tribution as ‘handouts enabling freeloaders to take advantage of the system.’ 

In turn, solutions to the widespread social ills that market-focused state 
bureaucracies have given rise to are conceived, condescendingly, as issues 
best remedied by ‘dumb’ or ‘lazy’ people ‘pulling themselves up by their 
bootstraps.’ Neoliberal discourse thus does the work of defending capitalist 
policies by offering duplicitous commentaries on, and ineffective remedies 
to, the socially destructive problems it has generated. The absurdity of this 
logic is aptly summed up by a popular satirical poster in which a government 
building is pictured with this caption: ‘If you think the problems we create are 
bad, just wait until you see our solutions.’ This goes to show that analyzing 
neoliberalism would almost prove to be comedic, if it were not so tragic/vio- 
lent. Because in point of fact, the only thing more chilling than the discourse 
of neoliberalism is its body count. Even given this callous reality, the rhetoric 
of neoliberalism is able to garner support for free enterprise by blaming the 
poor and marginalized for their suffering, while claiming its auto-correcting 
edicts of entrepreneurialism and self-capitalization will benefit everyone if 
only embraced by the ‘uneducated’ and ‘unmotivated’ (Heynen and Robbins 
2005; Sparke 2012). Open markets, free trade, and foreign direct investment, 
it is suggested, will grow profits for businesses all across the globe, which 
subsequently will allow revenue to trickle down upon the masses in the form 
of job opportunities and wages (England and Ward 2007; McCarthy and 
Prudham 2004; Springer 2010). 

Despite the inherent contradictions permeating neoliberal discourse, its 
message nevertheless is highly influential, albeit hollow. But once the logics 
and processes of neoliberalism become normative, members of society are 
then compelled, often with no other options, to monetize their passions and 
creativity in order to fit into highly specified, yet restrictive, arrangements 
of capitalist social relations. Individuals are thereby forced to self-surveil 
and regulate their thoughts and behaviours so as to reify themselves as skill 
sets and commodities to be bought, sold, and circulated within a market. 
These nearly inescapable circumstances are often the only (unfair) choices 
people have in simply making it through everyday life. And a situation in 
which it is compulsory for people to discipline themselves, as well as punish 
others, into becoming hyper-competitive for the purposes of individual gain 
and reproducing capitalism is—as one Zapatista education promoter said to 
me—olvido (oblivion). 
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THE FRAGMENTATION OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


Neoliberalism is not in crisis, Neoliberalism is a crisis! 


—Don Durito de la Lacandona, Beetle, knight errant! 


Neoliberalism has become a part of everyday life. It is enmeshed in construc- 
tions of knowledge, currents of power, as well as assertions of ‘truth.’ And 
the ways in which power, knowledge, and ‘truth’ (as well as neoliberalism) 
function are complex, transitory, and ephemeral. This is because power, 
knowledge, and ‘truth’ are neither exercised in strictly top-down fashion nor 
solely generated from below (Foucault 2010). Rather, they flow through, and 
mutually constitute, discourses. Like power, discourses emanate diffusely, 
are context dependent, and emerge ‘from both everywhere and nowhere,’ 
whilst at the same time they are situated, variegating, and kinetic (Springer 
2012b, 136). Given the relational and fluctuating processes that comprise 
neoliberalism, it is thereby helpful to analyze it as a discourse, in addition 
to economic process (Springer 2012b). In stating this, it is also essential to 
recognize that despite the abstruse, concealed, and shadowy nature of how 
neoliberal discourse operates, what it yields undeniably penetrates lives, often 
viscerally so. It is therefore crucial to emphasize that the discursive technolo- 
gies of neoliberalism are material in practice and product, as well as emplaced 
in day-to-day life and written upon bodies. 

The prosaic manners in which the disciplinary mechanisms (e.g., frag- 
mentation, entrepreneurialism, responsibilization) of neoliberalism function 
often result in societal disengagement, indifference, and neglect regarding the 
needs of others. The rules of (neoliberal) conduct are thereby (re)asserted and 
(re)affirmed in the most commonplace situations, and serve to subtly impel 
members of society to atomize their patterns of thought, as well as compart- 
mentalize and even rank their social interactions (Gough 2004; Sparke 2012; 
Springer 2010). The banality of neoliberal discourse is thus what allows its 
recursive practices to eviscerate society so imperceptibly. In time, the chronic 
repetition of neoliberal ideals establishes an existence that influences civil 
society to believe that repression, injustice, and domination are the inevitable 
consequences of an imperfect, innately hierarchical world. People then learn 
that conditions would be much worse if it were not for the ability of capital- 
ism to reward individuals who are smart/strong/competitive enough to rise 
to the top. 

The social wounds opened by neoliberalism cut deep, and the structural 
violence it incites is ad hoc, arbitrary, and haphazard. Abject poverty, dismal 
living conditions, ongoing colonial violence, institutionalized racism, heter- 
opatriarchal oppression, the ostracism of queer and gender variant people, 
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the invisibilization of disabled people, the exclusion of migrants/‘foreigners,’ 
and the whole lot of society’s grim ills are parcelled out and blamed on 
individuals or ‘othered’ groups. Their alleged culpability is then justified 
through interpellations of essentialist stereotypes and reductionist classifica- 
tions. Consequently, social inequality and structural violence are deemed 
inveterate, ordinary, or even nonexistent because they are perceived to be 
the result of a lack of effort on the part of apathetic people who are thought 
not to have equipped themselves with the necessary skills required to thrive 
in a free market. In a sense, the projection of blame onto individual bodies 
and minority groups for the turmoil and trauma experienced by society may 
be neoliberalism’s most effective accomplishment in privatization to date. 
Put differently, if disaffiliating from the misery capitalism has caused, while 
accusing the poor and destitute of creating their own suffering, is not neo- 
liberalism’s greatest feat, it certainly is its most manipulatively sadistic one. 

In sum, discursive tactics that convince people maimed by capitalism that 
their injuries are self-inflicted is a convenient disavowal for neoliberalism. 
This is because individualizing structural violence allows neoliberal dis- 
course to claim innocence by belabouring the irrefutably vapid cliché ‘that’s 
just the way it is.’ In the face of these assaults on society, it then becomes 
vital to determine how to respond to the disciplinary mechanisms of neoliber- 
alism. We therefore have to identify the sites and situations where neoliberal 
logic is disseminated in order to confront the lurking discourse it has become. 


‘DEATH BY A THOUSAND CUTS’— 
NEOLIBERALISM IN THE UNIVERSITY 


Because it not just in one place or in one way that capitalism oppresses. It 
oppresses you if you're a woman. It oppresses you if you're a white-collar 
worker. It oppresses if you’re a blue-collar worker. It oppresses if you’re 
a campesino. It oppresses if you if you're a young person. It oppresses you 
if you are a child. It oppresses you if you’re a teacher. It oppresses you if 
you're a student. It oppresses you if you're an artist. It oppresses you if 
you think. It oppresses you if you are human, or plant, or water, or earth, 
or air, or animal. 


—Subcomandante Moises, spokesperson of the EZLN 


The debilitating products of colonial, corporatized, and capitalist higher 
education have been written about at length (Autonomous Geographies 
Collective 2010; Dowling 2008; Marston and de Leeuw 2013; Ni Laoire 
and Shelton 2003; Peters and Turner 2014; Rouhani 2012). Less attention, 
however, has been paid to the personal toll that the disciplinary technologies 
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of neoliberalism take on people in universities, including the emotional 
damages they inflict (Bondi 2005; Brown and Pickerill 2009; Browne 2005; 
Hawkins, Manzi, and Ojeda 2014; de Leeuw, Greenwood and Lindsay 2013; 
Lawson 2009). Recent research on higher education has shed light on increas- 
ing rates of anxiety, depression, and unhappiness, as well as the feelings of 
despair, non-belonging, and hopelessness occurring in professional settings 
(Gallagher 2012; Geise 2013; Horton and Tucker 2014). Even so, many in- 
stitutions of higher education are continually neoliberalizing themselves at 
alarming rates (Bondi 2005; Clough and Blumberg 2012; Gibson-Graham 
1999; Hawkins, Manzi, and Ojeda 2014; Peake 2015). Based on these trends, 
we can conclude that universities are contributing to degradations in mental 
health and emotional stability, which is primarily due to the elevating levels 
of stress they are manufacturing for students, faculty, and workers alike. 

In this context, the day-to-day ‘little things’ and ‘small stuff” that take 
place within universities matter greatly. Particularly, because they accumu- 
late over the course of days/weeks/months/terms/years/careers. Everyday 
activities —such as receiving and answering scores of daily e-mails; filling 
out numerous bureaucratic forms; writing-editing-revising grant applications; 
performing volunteer committee work; completing departmental progress 
reports; marking hundreds of papers; managing and coping with instances of 
contra-power; and meeting with students, other faculty members, as well as 
staff and administrators, in addition to standard required amounts of teaching, 
research, outreach, and grant-writing—are exhausting and overwhelming. 
This managerialist piling on has faculty members (especially those who are 
contingent, sessional, part-time, and from marginalized backgrounds) iso- 
lated, overextended, and severely mistreated (Bondi 2005; Davies and Bansel 
2005; Dowling 2008; Meyerhoff, Johnson, and Braun 2011; Lawson 2009). 
These dynamics are occurring at the same time as staff members are having to 
juggle the fallout of austerity measures that are giving rise to erratic changes 
in fiscal record keeping, as well as unpredictable shifts in budgets, protocols, 
and deadlines. 

Such domino-effect processes of bureaucratization lead to intensified 
workloads that are then offloaded onto office coordinators, assistants, and 
clerks, who often have to deal with superiors in administration, as well as 
faculty members, that are at times guilty of engaging in condescending, 
negligent, dismissive, and patronizing behaviours and attitudes. This is not 
to mention the rampant and widespread exploitation, marginalization, and 
casualization faced by contracted, typically non-unionized, workers who are 
employed in the food service, maintenance, and custodial sectors of many 
universities. Consequently, capitalistic bottom-line-focused labour relations 
are transforming institutions of higher education into hostile sites of hetero- 
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masculinist oppression, neurotic sequestration, hierarchical posturing, and 
silent paranoia. Existence in the neoliberal university has thus become the 
proverbial ‘death by a thousand cuts.’ All is not lost however, because despite 
the fact that the vast majority of universities are now awash in processes of 
neoliberalization, there does remain resistance to such debilitating tendencies, 
and it is probably no coincidence that is coming from anarchist, Indigenous, 
feminist, queer, autonomist, Marxist, anti-racist, critical disability, and radi- 
cal scholars (Autonomous Geographies Collective 2010; Belina 2011; Engel- 
Di Mauro 2009; Hunt and Holmes 2015; Great Lakes Feminist Geography 
Collective 2015; Lawson 2009; Mahtani 2006; Marston and de Leeuw 2013; 
Pusey and Sealy-Huggins 2013; Springer 2012a, 2014). 


THE DIGNITY OF THE STUDENT 


There is much dignity in being a student. 


—Compañera Lucia, Zapatista education promoter 


Perhaps the most disconcerting product of neoliberal higher education is the 
treatment of students, who face a demoralizing barrage of emotional slings and 
arrows as part of their educational experience. ‘Learning’ has come to mean 
rote memorization, performing well on high-stakes standardized tests, cram- 
ming for cumulative exams concentrated near the same calendar dates, and 
writing scholarly papers (often with the tacit expectation that scores of White 
men in the Global North be cited), the sources for which are typically only 
accessible through corporate, pay-walled journals. The prospect of expand- 
ing one’s intellectual horizon functions with the general premise that students 
compete for high marks, scholarships, recognition, and awards of ‘excellence’ 
in conjunction with paying substantial, ever-rising tuition fees to do so. 
Notably, students are generally expected to manage these suppressive 
aspects of higher education on their own, all the while being offered petty 
statements of indifference framing their stressful and nerve-wracking condi- 
tions as ‘something everybody has to deal with,’ and ‘what you signed up 
for.’ In many cases, students must learn to cope with these conditions while 
simultaneously holding a job(s), providing/seeking childcare, perhaps being 
disabled, having a chronic illness, or living under financial, physical, and/or 
psychological duress. These normalized, anxiety-inducing mistreatments are 
nothing less than covert processes of individualization that wreak havoc on 
the emotional stability and mental health of those who have to endure them. 
Students are forced to run through the gauntlet in order to simply gain an 
education—an education, distressingly, which is now being corrupted into 
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nothing more than a credential allowing them to sell themselves in a given 
market. Meanwhile, institutional bodies of the university that were created 
to support marginalized students and staff are having their budgets slashed, 
activities curtailed, and workers dismissed, or are being shut down altogether 
i.e., equity and inclusion offices, women’s resource centres, positive/queer 
spaces, child care centres, etc.). Shamefully, it is not uncommon for uni- 
versity administrators, and sometimes even faculty, to dismiss and deny the 
dignity that exists in being a student. 

There does remain hope in light of the lashings capitalist education gives 
rise to, because despite the systemically destructive ways in which authority 
and the pressure to be (neoliberally) productive flow through the academy’s 
hierarchies, those who are suffering in universities can find each other—and 
slow things down. Because encountering, relating to, and taking care of each 
other in oppressive circumstances often constitute acts of defiance in-and-of 
themselves (Goldman 2012 [1910]; Kropotkin 1992 [1885]; Sanchez Saornil 
1935). More candidly, in the face of neoliberalism, mutuality is resistance. 


JANUARY 1, 1994: 
A MAGNIFICENT/TERRIFYING INTRODUCTION 


The battle for humanity and against neoliberalism was and is ours, and 
also that of many others from below. Against death—We demand life. 


—Subcomandante Galeano (formerly Marcos) 


The story of the Zapatistas is one of dignity, outrage, and struggle. It is an 
ongoing saga of collective resistance to over five hundred years of attempted 
imperial conquest and accumulation by dispossession justified by the racist 
denigration of Indigenous people and the repression of rural peasants in their 
fight for land and freedom." It is also nothing less than a revolutionary and 
poetic account of hope, revolt, and liberation—a movement characterized 
as much by adversity and anguish, as it is by laughter and dancing. And for 
people of the Ch’ol, Tseltal, Tsotsil, Tojolabal, Mam, and Zoque communi- 
ties who make the decision to become Zapatista, it is a story retold, reborn, 
and rekindled each new day, with each new step." 

The most well known aspect of the Zapatista struggle involves the upris- 
ing the EZLN (Ejército Zapatista de Liberación Nacional [Zapatista Army 
of National Liberation]) led in Chiapas, Mexico, on January 1, 1994. Ap- 
propriately enough, they introduced themselves in a magnificent/terrifying 
fashion—by taking up arms against the state on the day the North America 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) went into effect. Their successful insurrec- 
tion was the result of over a decade of clandestine organizing throughout the 
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Lacandon Jungle and Chiapaneco Highlands. The origin of the EZLN dates 
back to November 17, 1983, when three mestizo and three Indigenous urban 
revolutionaries arrived in the mountains of the Mexican Southeast to form 
a guerrilla army (Conant 2010, Mufioz Ramirez 2008). Just over ten years 
later, in the early hours of January 1, 1994, thousands of masked Indigenous 
insurgents from the EZLN stepped out of the mist and shadows to say ‘;Ya 
Basta!’ (Enough!) to the repression and misery that colonialism and capital- 
ism had thrust upon them. 

The jolting manner in which they presented themselves to the Mexican 
government, as well as the world, had them descend upon several towns, cit- 
ies, prisons, and upper-class landowners. In doing so the EZLN liberated po- 
litical prisoners, overtook military barracks, seized government offices, and 
set fire to administrative files that unfairly criminalized Indigenous people. 
In the rural countryside, Zapatista soldiers kicked wealthy property owners 
off the plantation-like encomiendas they had expropriated from Indigenous 
campesinos (peasants) and reclaimed stolen land that was taken from their 
communities through historical and contemporary de-territorializing pro- 
cesses of privatization (Mexico Solidarity Network 2015). 

The federal military responded with force by sending thousands of troops 
to Chiapas in order to try to suppress the Zapatistas. Hundreds died in the 
ensuing twelve-day exchange of bullets, with a ceasefire commencing on 
January 12, 1994 (Mufioz Ramirez 2008). What followed thereafter was a 
series of peace negotiations that resulted in the San Andrés Accords of 1996 
(Mexico Solidarity Network 2015). These agreements were made to ensure 
that the Mexican state recognized Indigenous rights in the areas of land, 
autonomy, and respect. Despite signing the accords, the federal government 
betrayed the peace process by failing to implement the changes in the con- 
stitution, and also refusing, outright, to uphold the commitments they made 
in principle to the Zapatistas, as well as all of Mexico’s Indigenous people 
(Mexico Solidarity Network 2015, Muñoz Ramirez 2008). 

Since the 1994 uprising, the Zapatistas have been the target of physical 
violence, political repression, and low-intensity, civilian-aimed, paramilitary 
aggression by the Mexican government and its army. This counterinsurgency, 
which includes unremitting martial surveillance, has been sanctioned by all 
levels of the government (federal, state, municipal) and continues to attempt 
to fracture Indigenous communities in Chiapas by pitting them against one 
another. The divide-and-conquer tactics employed by the state primarily 
include offering co-optive government ‘assistance’ packages (i.e., payments 
and amenities) to the rural poor in Chiapas (largely Indigenous peasant 
farmers) in exchange for disavowing or sabotaging the Zapatista resistance. 
Remarkably, even when violence is lateral in form, the Zapatistas withhold 
retaliation, maintain their steady focus on peace, and refer to PRI istas'® 
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(those Indigenous people who remain loyal to the government by accepting 
payments or even assailing the Zapatistas) as their Indigenous ‘brothers and 
sisters.” This stems from the Zapatistas’ recognition that the source of the 
belligerence is el mal gobierno" (‘the bad government’) and not necessarily 
the other Indigenous community members who acquiesce to its coercions. 

The Mexican government’s bought-and-paid-for interferences also take 
the form of attacks on Zapatista communities, schools, health clinics, and 
milpas (agro-ecological fields), as well as their sources of food, water, and 
electricity. Zapatistas have also been directly assaulted and murdered by 
paramilitary. The Zapatistas’ response to the counterinsurgency has been to 
maintain their steadfast conviction against ever becoming dependent upon 
the state and its corporate colluders. Thus, the Zapatistas wholly refuse to 
accept any money/aid the government offers, and defiantly do so by referring 
to such buy-outs as migajas (crumbs). Their decision to never accept govern- 
ment assistance is crucial to their resistance. This is because, despite the fact 
that at one point in time they took up arms against the government, the most 
powerful weapon the Zapatistas now wield in the face of neoliberal violence 
is neither guns nor bullets, but rather their word and autonomy (Marcos 2001; 
Muñoz Ramirez 2008). 

The autonomy of the Zapatistas centres upon collective work, iterative 
reflection, and reciprocal offerings of dignity and respect. Consequently, as 
they are not preoccupied with the accumulation of profit, individual status, 
private property, or personal prestige, they are able to concentrate their en- 
ergies and emotions on fortifying their communities. And ‘community’ to 
a Zapatista, is a very precious thing. The Zapatistas move forward in their 
resistance by constructing social relations centred on mutual aid, equitable 
gender relations, horizontal governance, and a solidarity economy. These 
everyday revolutionary exercises are rooted in the thirteen original demands 
the Zapatistas made upon the dawn of their rebellion, which include land, 
housing, work, food, health, education, information, culture, independence, 
democracy, justice, liberty, and peace. And as this is a chapter concerning 
neoliberalism’s corruption of the education systems we find ourselves in, I 
will now shift my focus to only one of the Zapatista demands by describing 
the principles they embrace in their approach to education. 


ZAPATISMO: ʻA WORLD WHERE MANY WORLDS FIT’ 


Liberation will not fall like a miracle from the sky; we must construct it 
ourselves. 
So let's not wait, let us begin. . . 


—Zapatista pamphlet on political education 
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For the purposes of this piece, I conceptualize Zapatismo as the diverse, 
unique, and dynamic ensemble of relational practices, principles, and emo- 
tions the Zapatistas engender and share, which serve to recognize the dignity 
and interdependency of all.'* Alternatively, as a Zapatista education promoter 
shared with me, Zapatismo is the ‘intuition one feels in their chest to respect 
the greatness of others, which reciprocally enlarges our hearts.’ In addition to 
these sentiments surrounding Zapatismo, it is often described as comprising 
seven principles: 


Obedecer y no mandar (To obey, not command) 

Proponer y no imponer (To propose, not impose) 

Representar y no suplantar (To represent, not supplant) 

Convencer y no vencer (To convince, not conquer) 

Construir y no destruir (To construct, not destroy) 

Servir y no servirse (To serve, not to serve oneself) 

Bajar y no subir (To go down, not to go up) or (To work from below, not 
seek to rise) 


SON is PRE 


These convictions serve as the foundation that guide the everyday efforts of 
the Zapatistas in how they approach fortifying and protecting their communi- 
ties, as well as constructing ‘A World Where Many Worlds Fit.’ Zapatismo 
is thus the practice of community, the expression of collective work, and the 
acknowledgement of interconnectedness coupled with a constant process of 
self-reflexivity. What it gives rise to in substance are radical possibilities for 
galvanizing horizontal relationships that actively engage in validating care 
and the mutual recognition of dignity. 

Importantly, the spirit of Zapatismo is constituted in the concepts of time, 
space, and relationality of Indigenous people, specifically, the historically 
enduring customs of the Maya. Zapatismo, in its regenerated and transformed 
state, is the convalescence of a millennia-old living Maya worldview rooted 
in communal praxis that has been recuperated and re-vitalized by the present- 
day Zapatistas. Thus, while the contemporary Zapatista Movement began on 
November 17, 1983, and subsequently presented itself to the world on Janu- 
ary 1, 1994, the principles listed above are not new to the Zapatistas. And 
while the revolutionary prose and poetics of the current Zapatistas mirror 
that of autonomous Marxists, anarcho-communists, libertarian socialists and, 
more recently, transnational feminists and queer theorists, Maya cosmovisiôn 
(worldview) and thousands of years old cultural practice comprise the heart 
of Zapatismo. 

The EZLN’s heavy Marxist leanings can be traced to the original six po- 
liticized urban intellectuals, who arrived in Chiapas in 1983 in order to build 
a revolutionary vanguard of armed guerrillas (Conant 2010; Mufioz Ramirez 
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2008). What the university-educated militants arriving in the early years of 
the EZLN did not expect (including the now infamous Subcomandante Mar- 
cos) was to be philosophically ‘conquered.’ More succinctly, the doctrines 
they sought to impress upon the rural Indigenous peasants ended up faltering 
because the metropolitan intellectual rebels were trying to impose ideas upon 
the communities, rather than step back and pay attention to the Indigenous 
voices within them (Conant 2010; Muñoz Ramirez 2008). They simply 
needed to listen in order to learn how to survive the remote jungle and high- 
lands of Chiapas, as well as to gain an understanding of the ‘mythistories,’ 
worldviews, and rhythms of the Indigenous people they were encountering 
(Conant 2010; Speed 2005). 

The result was a foundation and structure of Maya philosophies infused 
with Marxist analysis that were later injected with revolutionary perspectives 
surrounding the rights of women, and eventually united with queer discourses 
of inclusion.” In addition to learning to listen, the armed guerrillas also had 
to be taught by the Indigenous peasants what it meant to patiently organize 
‘from below’ (from the heart/roots), while also engaging in an iterative slow 
process of self-reflection, horizontal discussion, and reciprocal support. This 
quotidian process of moving forward while questioning now epitomizes the 
strength, resiliency, and enduring qualities of Zapatismo, and is reflected 
in the Zapatista duelling axiom of Preguntando Caminamos (Asking, We 
Walk), which is central to their struggle, as well as their process of education 
(Holloway 1996). 


ZAPATISTA AUTONOMOUS (REBEL) EDUCATION 


Autonomous education began as a response to our communities’ needs— 
its not like government education. We began by thinking about having our 
own education, among ourselves. 


—Compañero Mauricio, Zapatista education promoter” 


I was able to learn several transformative lessons in what education ‘could 
be’ upon spending time with the Zapatistas. What resonated most powerfully 
was the humble, hospitable, and heart-filled dispositions they engendered, 
while simultaneously embodying resolute outrage and unwavering courage in 
the face of violent incursions, both discursive and material, of colonial state 
power, paramilitary aggression, and capitalist infiltration. Radically politi- 
cized perspectives and steadfast liberatory convictions coupled with caring, 
modest, and other-centred demeanours define the Zapatista resistance. These 
aspects of their rebellion are reflected in the principles of Zapatismo, and are 
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made manifest every day in how they approach education. And because Za- 
patista education is an ongoing process of community-based praxis centring 
on the infamous cry for Tierra y Libertad (Land and Freedom), it means their 
pedagogy is placed-based and geographically situated. 

Zapatista education is also rooted in political struggle, the awareness of 
injustice, and striving towards social transformation. Paralleling concepts 
similar to those touched upon in Paulo Freire’s (1970) Pedagogy of the Op- 
pressed, the Zapatistas focus on how the socially dispossessed have been, and 
continue to be, targeted for subjugation and domination, as well as ways in 
which they can collectively work towards liberation when placed under the 
shadow of power. This entails shedding light on the violent contradictions, 
hypocrisies, and paradoxes that arise from capitalist, colonial, and patriarchal 
systems. For the Zapatistas, it also involves learning, organizing, and speak- 
ing ‘from below and the left’ (a Zapatista phrase with multiple meanings 
signifying ‘from the heart,’ as well as working collectively, horizontally, and 
from a position of lower social status that does not seek prestige). The Za- 
patista approach can thereby be thought of as a form of popular emancipatory 
education which recognizes that in a context of poverty and oppression edu- 
cation is never politically neutral. The rebel autonomous schools they have 
constructed thus exemplify the spirit of revolt and the practice of freedom, 
while simultaneously being an outright rejection of state-sanctioned capitalist 
education. 

The topics of education taken into consideration when developing the cur- 
riculum for each Zapatista community are comprised of the core subjects of 
reading, writing, math, and science. In addition, there is a heavy focus on 
the revolutionary history of Mexico, each region’s respective Indigenous 
language(s)/customs, anti-consumerist perspectives regarding land and nature, 
gender equity through Zapatista ‘Women’s Revolutionary Law,’ and the con- 
text of the Zapatista struggle. Because the Zapatistas often refer to capitalism 
as a destructive ‘hydra’ (one of their many definitions for it), their schools do 
not teach entrepreneurialism, individualism, or competition. Rather, Zapatista 
lessons see students engaging in collective work, mutual aid, critical thought, 
self-reflexivity, and planting gardens. Other key themes in Zapatista educa- 
tion include anti-systemic community health/hygiene, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, storytelling, and playing (i.e., physical education). 

At the school nearby where I resided, there were weekly lessons that took 
place via movie watching (enthusiastically referred to as Cine Pirate [Pirate 
Cinema]), which involved an amiable and good-natured education promoter 
theatrically explaining the often unseen power relations, politics, and sys- 
tems present in the film. This same education promoter later had numerous 
conversations with myself and others on the topics of subjectification, Maya 
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philosophy, decolonization, Foucauldian discourse analysis, communal rela- 
tionality, accumulation by dispossession, gender justice, polysemy/semiotics, 
anti-power, modernity’s view of time versus alternative perspectives on time, 
NGO-ization, critical geopolitics, radical pedagogy, and Freirean conscien- 
tization amongst many others. I mention this not to suggest these topics are 
representative of the entire Zapatista curriculum, but rather to highlight the 
ingenuity of the Zapatistas, as well as to provide a small glimpse of what 
type of teachers and content their elementary, middle school, and high school 
students spend time with. 


ON BEING ‘OTHERLY’—INCLUSION, 
BELONGING, AND QUEERING DISCOURSE 


Long live your fighting spirit for a better tomorrow, one that is more just 
and human for all those who are ‘different.’ . . . Let those who persecute 
the different be ashamed! 


—Subcomandante Galeano (formerly Marcos) 
(EZLN communiqué addressing lesbian, gay, transgender, 
and transsexual communities in 1999) 


In addition to resistance, the Zapatistas foreground belonging and inclusion in 
their education system. During my time as a student I was a part of numerous 
discussions surrounding race, class, gender, sexuality, ability, difference, and 
‘othering,’ some specifically relating to queer struggle. While in the caracol 
of Oventic, I heard the phrase that Zapatista territory was ‘a home to all who 
struggle.’ Relative to the politics of inclusion, then, the Zapatistas are on the 
leading edge of anti-oppressionist practice. This is perhaps most noticeable 
in the efforts they have made to queer their discourse, solidarity, and praxis. 
And while it was noted that gender-variant, queer, and transgender people 
were uncommon amongst the rural communities I visited, it was also stressed 
that queerness was to be neither scolded nor persecuted. This commitment to 
queer inclusion is also reflected when looking at the Zapatistas’ explicit use 
of the word compañeroas (sometimes seen as companer@s), a hybridized 
version of the commonly used Spanish words compañeros (masculine) and 
compañeras (feminine), loosely translating to ‘friend-comrade-companion.’ 
Akin to this, there are several international Zapatista communiqués ad- 
dressing the issue of queerness through references to otras amores (‘other 
loves,’ acknowledging gay, lesbian, polysexual, asexual people), as well as a 
reclamation of the word ‘other.’ As the Zapatistas understand all too well how 
being socially ‘othered’ leads to repression, exclusion, and violence against 
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marginalized groups, they subversively have taken up the word ‘other,’ trans- 
formed it into the adjective ‘otherly,’ and have begun using it as a playful yet 
political compliment. Thus, the prospect of being the ‘other’ (otroa or otr@) 
is now a signifier of endearing respect in the discourse of Zapatismo. This 
recovery of the word ‘other’ stems in part from the recognition that queer 
and transgender people have been ‘othered,’ that the Zapatistas themselves 
have been ‘othered,’ and as a result they have the same shared experience of 
being very otherly. 

These whimsical shifts in language have made the topic of ‘difference’ vis- 
ible in Zapatista communities, but they have not done so in a way that posi- 
tions difference as abject, derogatory, or something to be ashamed of. In this 
way, Zapatismo, when shared in the political terrain of education, and more 
precisely in classrooms filled with students, destabilizes oppressive binaries 
pertaining to the discourses of gender and sexuality. It also inhibits heteronor- 
mativity by stifling the shame-inducing rhetoric and acts of intolerance that 
‘difference’ and ‘others’ are often subjected to. Consequently, the queering 
of discourse the Zapatistas practice brings forth more recognition, regard, and 
respect for nonconformity, while concurrently unsettling rigid dualisms and 
reductionist categories. 


ZAPATISMO, PLACE, AND DECOLONIAL PRAXIS 


We Zapatistas are poor, but rich in thinking. Why? Because to us as Za- 
patista youth it doesn’t matter to us what kinds of things we have. What’s 
important to us is that the work we do is for the good of the community. 
That is what we Zapatistas want, and it’s what we want for the whole 
world: that there not be rulers, that there not be exploiters, that we as 
Indigenous people are not exploited. 


—Compañera Selena, Zapatista ‘listener’ 


Place is fundamental to the Zapatistas. That is, the Zapatista method of edu- 
cation emerges from the unique yet interconnected relational assemblages, 
shared histories, and environmental systems (1.e., places) that exist amongst 
the rebel territories. This is evident in the localized, grassroots, ‘from below’ 
focus they take in their approach to teaching and learning. Local knowledge 
is so central amongst their communities that many of the promotores de edu- 
cacion (education promoters) in each school often come from the same places 
as their students. The Zapatistas refer to teachers as education promoters in 
order to soften the rigid boundaries between ‘those who know, and those who 
do not know.’ This discursive practice also allows them to decentre authority, 
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contravene perceived hierarchies of expertise, and unsettle any false claims to 
individual knowledge creation that could potentially fragment their autono- 
mous education system. It is also a step towards subverting the toxic relation- 
ships that arise from regimes of credentialization and liberal award cultures. 
That is, there are no distinctions or ranks amongst teachers—everyone is 
simply, and humbly, an ‘education promoter.’ If transferred into university 
settings, this would be the equivalent of abolishing administrators outright, 
as well as eliminating vertically professionalized designations (e.g., distin- 
guished, full, senior, associate, assistant, adjunct, sessional, etc.) and careerist 
titles (e.g., dean, chancellor, president, reader, professor, lecturer, instructor, 
leader, etc.) in favour of recognizing everyone as an education promoter. 

This dedication to non-hierarchical practice highlights how the Zapatistas 
are not tethered to the disciplinary mechanisms of impact assessments, global 
rankings, publication lists, state-arbitrated grant monies, CVs, and e-mail 
signatures, but rather, are focused on collectivity, curiosity, and cooperative 
learning. Such a prospect is made possible through autonomy, which emerges 
from resisting colonial governance, capitalist social relations, neoliberal dis- 
course, and competitive-careerist individualism. Relatedly, each Zapatista 
school develops its own schedule of lessons through popular assembly 
comprised of horizontal, democratic decision making that address the needs, 
concerns, and desires of the respective communities. This process takes into 
consideration the ecologies of the local contexts in which they are living, and 
after going through a process of communal discussion, they develop a cur- 
riculum accordingly. 

Zapatista students are also educated outside the physical space of the class- 
room, particularly so they can learn how to plant and harvest food through the 
use of organic, sustainable, and non-genetically engineered, agro-ecological 
farming techniques. This area of education stresses the importance, and nec- 
essary applied skills, of maintaining efforts in achieving food sovereignty for 
future generations. It also provides an incisive overview of how transgenic 
modifications and privatizations of seeds/plants are deemed to be overt 
threats and blatant attacks upon the Zapatistas and their culture, as they are 
the ‘People of the Corn,’ a reality passed down from their Indigenous origin 
stories (Ross 2006). As their education system is unimpeded by the state, and 
because it is rooted in defending, protecting, and preserving their local Indig- 
enous traditions, customs, and identities (as well as quite literally learning 
about their ancestral lands), the Zapatistas effectively habituate decolonizing 
praxis in every aspect of their teaching and learning. 

Further bringing to life decolonizing theories that aggravate rigid divi- 
sions typically found within capitalist education, the Zapatista schools do not 
employ hierarchical scales of evaluation. This means there are no strict divi- 
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sions amongst those who ‘know more’ and those who ‘know less,’ and that 
as students go through the learning process they are not punished for getting 
things ‘wrong.’ In addition, children of different ages learn the same subjects 
together, in the same classrooms and are taught how to teach each other while 
doing so. Similarly, there are no final marks distributed that signify a terminal 
end to the learning process, and there are no grades used to compare students 
to each other. In these ways, the Zapatistas highlight how learning is neither 
a competition nor something to be ‘completed.’ Consequently, by steadfastly 
refusing to relinquish their Indigeneity, as well as weaving their ancestral 
worldviews and Woman’s Revolutionary Law into their day-to-day teaching, 
the Zapatistas have decolonized their education system by eliminating shame 
from the process of learning. 

Given these aspects of the Zapatista approach, it is evident that learning 
under the principles of Zapatismo becomes a decolonizing, anti-patriarchal, 
and situated learning experience that is intimately tied to the places (1.e., land, 
ecological settings, socio-spatial relationships, oral histories, kinships, cus- 
toms) the Indigenous communities find themselves in. Their education sys- 
tem is thus a product of Indigenous self-determination and the advancements 
they have made in their ongoing rebellion and disciplined organizing against 
a neocolonial state. Accordingly, their dedication to collective resistance, as 
well as mutuality, has enabled them to autonomously create a revolutionary 
process of learning comprised of the continual practice of critical thought, 
community introspection, and reciprocity. It is also deeply rooted in local 
physical environments and inclusive of traditional Indigenous worldviews, 
languages, and stories. Thus, what Zapatismo has been to others, including 
myself, is an invigorating and inspirational ‘possibility’ in regard to what 
exists in the way of decolonizing methods, place-based education, and foster- 
ings of critical consciousness. 


ZAPATISMO AS PEDAGOGY: 
INSTILLING A CAPACITY FOR DISCERNMENT 


We teach children that there are as many words as colours and that there 
are so many thoughts because within them is the world where words are 
born. ... And we teach them to speak with the truth, that is to say, to speak 
with their hearts. 


—Subcomandante Galeano (formerly Marcos) 


The Zapatistas have noted that state-sanctioned schools and government- 
legitimated universities have the tendency to become ‘corrals of thought 
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domestication’ (Marcos 1998). This is due to the increasing emphasis corpo- 
ratized higher learning is placing upon transforming students and faculty into 
citizen-consumers and ambitious entrepreneurs. Put differently, the tenets 
that capitalist education is pushing on students and faculty is that their cre- 
ative abilities must be reigned in, packaged, and advertised as economically 
productive skills that can yield profits for respective buyers. In doing so, 
people in neoliberal universities are suffering, whilst simultaneously being 
individualized into oblivion. 

The Zapatistas have responded to the debilitating abuses of capitalist edu- 
cation by revolting against them. In successfully doing so, they now exercise 
autonomy unreservedly in their grassroots system of rebel learning. Since lib- 
erating themselves from state power, the education they promote has taken an 
ecosocialist, anti-patriarchal, and radically inclusive form. Their ‘curriculum’ 
covers a host of revolutionary topics and geographically situated applications. 
And despite the depth, breadth, and expanse of what the Zapatistas are im- 
parting within their communities, the goal of their process of education can 
be summed up as trying to instil only one thing—a capacity for discernment. 

Providing the opportunity for students and teachers to participate in dis- 
cernment through a relational and communal sense of work, organization, 
and support is what education is comprised of under Zapatismo. With that 
being said, there is of course no model or manual for Zapatismo. It is neither 
an ideological doctrine to be imposed nor a tangible commodity that can be 
bought or sold. Rather, the practice of Zapatismo as pedagogy means plant- 
ing seeds of resistance and harvesting the hope that emerges by allowing 
democracy and justice to surface organically, without coercion, and encour- 
aging imagination and participation amongst all members of a community. 
One of the education promoters I spoke with noted the Zapatista definition of 
‘community’ is ‘an ensemble of diversity.’ She also stressed the importance 
placed on being able to identify how neoliberal actions and thoughts debili- 
tate communities so they can better protect themselves from social division 
and fragmentation. She then discussed how the recognition of a collective 
subject, as well as engaging in discernment, were ways in which communi- 
ties assert their vitality and rejuvenate themselves. She concluded by stating 
that Zapatismo is ‘a bridge that makes things possible.’ From this viewpoint, 
when reflecting upon what many of us experience in neoliberal universities, 
Zapatismo offers us possibilities—possibilities for resistance, insurrection, 
and insurgency, as well as for creativity, mutual care, and a resuscitation of 
our own ‘ensembles of diversity.’ 

Applying the principles of Zapatismo to pedagogy suggests that dif- 
ferences of identity/ability, cultural exclusions, and social hierarchies be 
explicitly addressed and dealt with in order to achieve widespread social 
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transformation. Zapatismo as an approach to education thereby frames class- 
rooms (in whatever form they may take) as ‘spaces of encounter’ where 
‘that which is repressive, is not tolerated.’?! When informed by Zapatismo, 
the settings in which teaching and learning occur become meeting places 
(figuratively and literally) where people can listen and get to know ‘others.’ 
Committing to Zapatismo also involves challenging, contesting, and defying 
the oppressive, peripherilizing, and subordinating tendencies surrounding 
socio-spatially constructed notions of difference, and becoming disobedient 
in those instances when we are required to be complicit with them. Zapatismo 
withstands the torment and despair brought forth by neoliberal discourse and 
egocentric individualism and, in doing so, allows both love and rage to flour- 
ish. Consequently, embracing it as pedagogical practice means collectively 
becoming capitalist education’s antagonists. 


CONCLUSION: FOR RESISTANCE 
AND HOPE... AT A SNAIL’S PACE 


I’ve said it before—in contrast to those traditional stories that begin 
with ‘Once upon a time . . .’ Zapatista stories begin with ‘There will be 
atime...’ 


—Subcomandante Galeano (formerly Marcos) 


Neoliberalism has hijacked education and is holding it hostage. It demands 
ransom in the form of tuition payments and deference from students, as well 
as obedience from its faculty and workers. Consequently, a collective strug- 
gle against neoliberal universities is exigent. A unified front is particularly 
vital at the given moment considering that they are neoliberalizing students 
and faculty into conditions of acute anxiety, recurrent depression, financial 
duress, and pathological individualism. A struggle in the arena of higher edu- 
cation is also urgent because life in the neoliberal university is replete with 
rote performance, punitive processes of atomization, and institutionalized 
evaluations that ascribe rank to people on account of contrived notions of 
merit. More directly, neoliberal universities need to be walked out of, aban- 
doned, and in some cases set on fire because they are punishing the curiosity, 
creativity, imagination, and humanity out of us. 

In order to subvert the fragmenting, responsibilized, and injuring processes 
of individual isolation occurring within higher education, we must be able to 
leverage the hurt, pain, and outrage people are feeling in ways that collec- 
tively confront administrative decrees attempting to domesticate students, as 
well as faculty. We can unsettle the repressive norms of neoliberal universities 
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by reshaping our discourses, habits, and behaviours into actions that are more 
inclusive, anti-racist, feminist, queer, non-hierarchical/anarchist, and just. 
The practice of relationality, affirming emotional work, and queering profes- 
sionalized hetero-masculinist spaces are also essential in throwing a prover- 
bial wrench in the gears of any neocolonial institution that coerces people to 
become self-centred, auto-correcting entrepreneurialist students and scholars. 
Vanquishing the disciplinary technologies of neoliberalism thereby means 
being creative, curious, and humble, particularly with students, by refusing 
to internally make the hierarchy-inducing statement ‘I know, and they do not 
know’—because there is nothing revolutionary about arrogance. 

To genuinely follow through on these things, we need to slow down, spend 
time with each other (as well as students), and take account of each other’s 
emotions and everyday struggles. Since their genesis, the Zapatistas have 
used the image of the caracol (snail/snailshell) to signify the tempo of their 
rebellion, decision making, and even education system. That is, the Zapatistas 
do not consent to ‘colonial, state, or capitalist time’; rather, they move for- 
ward purposefully by defining time on their own (ancestral Maya) terms. This 
stems from their realization that in order to endure, as well as to maintain the 
health of each person and community, their rhythms and processes need to 
progress in a gradual, measured, and slow fashion, or, as one promotor noted, 
‘at a snail’s pace.’ 

The Zapatistas also follow a principle of Mandar Obedeciendo (To Lead 
by Obeying), which, if practiced, means jettisoning one’s ego and individ- 
ual ambition to put others, as well as the collective whole, first. From this 
orientation, we have a chance to share the process of knowledge creation, 
rather than an obligation to claim individual ownership of it. We should be 
promoting education, rather than policing it. Incorporating Zapatismo thus 
entails a devotion to a pedagogy that engages in a constant and continual 
process of self-reflexivity and relational care. And if we are to confront 
the incursions of neoliberal discourse in the classrooms, workplaces, of- 
fices, and hallways in which we find ourselves, it will be essential to offer 
support, compassion, and empathy to one another, as well as respond en 
masse when power is being abused or others are being forgotten. Employ- 
ing Zapatismo thereby means putting forth emotional labour to prevent the 
loneliness that neoliberalism gives rise to by acknowledging the inherent 
dignity of others. 

In sum, Zapatismo yearns for mutuality, liberation, and autonomy. Practic- 
ing it allows us to be convivial with one another and indignant with adminis- 
trations and authority. It provides us the opportunity to rebuke individualism, 
abandon capitalist social relations, and work together to transform the status 
quo through imaginative, inclusive discourses, as well as through socially just 
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acts of acknowledgement and belonging. It encourages us to envision alter- 
natives and to move forward with creativity and conviction to achieve those 
alternatives. Zapatismo nourishes hope. Not hope in an abstract sense of the 
word, but rather the type of hope that, when sown through everyday acts of 
recognition and mutual care, and nurtured by collective resistance and shared 
rage, is embodied and lived. It gives rise to the kind of hope that tends to 
wounds, comforts affliction, wakes up history, and enlarges hearts. The kind 
of hope that causes chests to swell, jaws to clench, and arms to lock when 
others are being belittled, humiliated, or hurt, regardless of whether it be by 
individual, institution, system, structure, or discourse. In short, Zapatismo 
suggests the anguish of neoliberalism can be overcome, because, truth be 
told, neoliberalism is not an ominous panoptic master—it is simply a reality. 
And realities can be changed. . . . Just ask a Zapatista. 


NOTES 


1. Iam forever grateful to: (1) the Mexico Solidarity Network for the opportunity 
to encounter the Zapatistas; (2) Elise Hjalmarson for her insightful comments; and 
(3) the Zapatistas for being so welcoming, hospitable, and caring, but mostly for not 
kicking me out! 

2. Academics have a long and exploitative record of analyzing Indigenous people 
and the social circumstances they face. Such scholarly endeavours are dangerous 
because they can further open up already targeted groups of Indigenous people to 
more acute forms of exposure, tokenism, fetishization, and cultural appropriation. In 
many cases, research of this nature is carried out despite that it comes from the best 
of intentions (de Leeuw, Greenwood, and Lindsay 2013). What results, much too 
regularly, are erasures, mutings, and distortions of Indigenous voices, epistemologies, 
and ontologies. It is with these complexities in mind that I point out that probing the 
Zapatistas as an academic case study or ethnography would be committing a discur- 
sive act of violence against them. Thus, this chapter is written not with the purpose of 
‘exposing’ the Zapatistas but to share Zapatismo as something that may be embraced 
within our own local geographies, communities, and universities. 

3. A Zapatista caracol (snail shell) is a community center that serves as a meta- 
phorical ‘door’ allowing people to go into/out of their communities. There are five 
Zapatista caracoles found throughout Chiapas. The spiraling snail shell is a symbolic 
representation of the Zapatistas’ circular, non-hierarchical rhythm of life, the protec- 
tion of their communities, and the ‘slowness’ of their rebellion (due to the gradual and 
purposeful pace at which it moves). 

4. I was a student at the Centro de Español y Lenguas Mayas Rebelde Autónomo 
Zapatista (Zapatista Rebel Autonomous Spanish and Maya Languages Center— 
CELMRAZ), as well as an attendee of La Escuelita de la Libertad según 1@s Zapatis- 
tas (The Little School of Freedom According to the Zapatistas). 
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5. ‘Galeano’ (a Zapatista teacher) was murdered, brutally, on May 2, 2014, at 
the hands of nearly twenty paramilitaries who were acting on behalf of the state’s 
counterinsurgency. 

6. Subcomandante Marcos, the enigmatic spokesperson of the Zapatistas, as 
many know him, was metaphorically put to rest on May 25, 2014. He was later ‘re- 
born’ in the form of a collective as ‘Subcomandante Insurgente Galeano,” taking the 
name so the fallen teacher (Galeano) would live on. 

7. A giant red heart, adorned with a bandolier, surrounded by orange flames set 
on a yellow background with the caption ‘Ser una mujer... Es ser un revolucionaria’ 
(‘To be a woman . . . Is to be a revolutionary’). I also painted a red star on a black 
ground with the phrase ‘Ad Astra Per Aspera’ (‘To the stars through difficulty’), 
partially because I am from Kansas, but more so because the motto reminds me of 
the Zapatistas. 

8. I hope none of you ever encounter typhoid. 

9. Supporters of the Zapatistas are often referred to as ‘Adherents of the Sixth.’ 
This moniker references the Zapatistas’ “Sixth Declaration of the Lancandon Jungle,’ 
a proclamation detailing their rebellion and vision. 

10. It is essential I point out that it is not a model, a doctrine, or a blueprint to fol- 
low. The Zapatistas move forward in their resistance by ‘proposing, not imposing,’ 
and in doing so would never suggest their ‘way’ be forced upon others. They do not 
push Zapatismo as an ideology or dogma. As one Zapatista education promoter ex- 
pressly stated, the Zapatistas ‘are not here to zapaticize, or command, because once 
that starts to happen—we are dead.’ I feel similarly about this chapter—thus, my in- 
tent is neither to zapaticize nor to categorize, classify, confine, quarantine, or analyze 
the Zapatistas. Rather, I am simply sharing Zapatismo in hopes that it may spark some 
of us (as the Zapatistas say) ‘to be Zapatistas wherever you are.’ 

11. The Crack in the Wall; First Note on Zapatista Method (Address at the semi- 
nar: ‘Critical Thought versus the Capitalist Hydra,’ May 3-9, 2015). 

12. S. Marcos, Conversations with Durito: Stories of the Zapatistas and Neoliber- 
alism (New York: Autonomedia, 2005). 

13. Marcos, Conversations with Durito. 

14. The EZLN and ongoing Zapatista Insurgency have been written about at 
length (Muñoz Ramirez 2008; Klein 2015). As my aim in this chapter is to focus 
on Zapatismo and neoliberal higher education, I am only offering a brief overview 
of the rich history of the EZLN, the Zapatistas, and their over five hundred years of 
resistance. A more thorough reading is certainly in order. 

15. These are the primary Indigenous people(s) that constitute the Zapatista com- 
munities in Chiapas. The Ch’ol, Tseltal, Tsotsil, Tojolobal, and Mam people are 
Maya, with the Zoque being a separate Indigenous group. 

16. PRI stands for Partido Revolucionario Institucional (Institutional Revolution- 
ary Party), one of the major ruling parties in Mexico. Throughout the country, those 
who support the party are often referred to as PRI’istas. 

17. The Zapatistas refer to the Mexican government as e/ mal gobierno, meaning 
‘the bad/evil government,’ for obvious reasons. 
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18. Importantly, I do not speak for the Zapatistas, nor do I speak on behalf of the 
Zapatistas. I am simply speaking about some of the experiences I had with the Za- 
patistas. Accordingly, any mistakes, misrepresentations, or errors are my own. 

19. Over the course of the Zapatista Insurgency, the discourse of the Zapatistas 
has increasingly become more progressive, particularly in regard to women’s rights, 
queer struggle, and transgender inclusion. 

20. H. Klein, Compañeras: Zapatista Women’s Stories (New York: Seven Stories 
Press, 2015). 

21. Personal communication, April 10, 2014. 
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Chapter Four 


Pedagogy in Geographical Expeditions 
Detroit and East Lansing 
Ronald J. Horvath 


The aim of this chapter is to recount the practices of the geographical ex- 
peditions that took place in the late 1960s and continued into the 1970s 
from the perspective of the role that pedagogy played in these movements. 
William Bunge famously argued in the early 1960s that geography was a 
spatial science based upon abstract geometric laws; later he identified an 
approach to geography he called ‘geographical expeditions.’ Bunge’s Road 
to Damascus, as I explain later in the chapter, involved his rediscovering the 
particular relations of racism in the suburb of Detroit, Fitzgerald, during the 
Black rebellion of 1967 (Bunge 1969). Human exploration redux involved 
the study of places and advocating using just means to achieve just ends. 
Geographical expeditions originated in or on the margins of universities—not 
in unions, firms, religious institutions, peasant communities, or political par- 
ties—so it should not be surprising that pedagogy played a significant and 
even distinctive role. I was involved in five geographical expeditions, and I 
will rehearse below the history of the Detroit Geographical Expedition and 
Institute (DGEI) and the East Lansing Expedition with the aim of explain- 
ing how pedagogy functioned in expeditions generally.' I offer an expanded 
conception of pedagogy as a framework to recount how pedagogy operated 
differently in three contexts: in the classroom and the field, in the discipline, 
and in the community. I will refer to this view of pedagogy, outlined in sec- 
tion 2 and exemplified in sections 3 (Detroit) and 4 (East Lansing), as the 
three-contexts model of pedagogy. While geographical expeditions worked 
on a wide variety of issues, I focus upon the pedagogical practices associated 
with confronting racism in Detroit and highway expansion in East Lansing. 
Section 5 summarizes the Detroit and East Lansing experiences in terms of 
the three-contexts-of-pedagogy framework. I also note how expeditionary 
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geography has been viewed by geographers and others after the fact. In sec- 
tion 6 I argue that expeditionary geographers were unconscious anarchists, 
meaning that expeditionary practice reflected the anarchist social movements 
of the late 1960s and 1970s, but that the existent body of anarchist literature 
was not examined to provide a basis for expeditionary practice. Moreover, 
‘the anarchist theorists who wrote about education did so in a rather unsys- 
tematic and often sketchy way’ (Suissa 2010, chapter 1), and focused upon 
concrete conditions and issues that were quite different from those addressed 
in geographical expeditions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PEDAGOGY IN CONTEXT 


Pedagogical practice is, by and large, context dependent (see also in this 
regard Noterman and Pussey 2012). Geographical expeditions represented a 
specific form of attempting to speak truth to power, meaning the discourse 
of expeditions challenged specific hegemonic practices including the way 
classroom teaching was conducted, knowledge was produced, and learning 
was communicated to a particular locality or community. And the content 
of teaching, knowledge produced, and learning communicated was geo- 
graphically configured or represented in a geographical form. I identify three 
contexts within which to identify particular forms of pedagogy including 
classroom teaching, knowledge production instruction, and community resis- 
tance and disobedience training. These contexts involve pedagogy to some 
extent, but differ in terms of aims, agency, and setting. The typology should 
be viewed as an expository device that suggests an expanded and distinctive 
conception of pedagogy. 

What differentiated expeditionary pedagogy from standard practice in uni- 
versities was that it took the form of a dialogic relationship between teacher/ 
educator/mentor/and so on and student/apprentice/community organizer— 
activist. Pedagogical practices in either the classroom or the field involved 
dialogic encounters between teacher and student in contrast to monologic 
lecturing. As Rich Heyman (2007, 116) argues, ‘Teaching should not be 
thought of as an exercise in monologue, where the instructor is the only valid 
speaker and where the knowledge produced is reducible to information pre- 
sented in a textbook or the words that issue forth from the instructor; rather it 
is a dialogic process in which knowledge is produced in the interaction—the 
dialectical exchanger—between instructor and student.’ 

Many commentators on geographical expeditions observed the parallels 
between classroom dynamics and the liberation pedagogical model used by 
Paulo Freire. None of the teachers in the two geographical expeditions had 
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read Freire prior to or during the teaching programs—in part because the 
English translation of Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1970) was only avail- 
able after the Detroit and East Lansing teaching programs were finished. 
Moreover, Freire focused upon literacy and expeditions focused upon com- 
munities understood in geographical terms. Having said that, referring to 
the form of classroom or field teaching method as ‘critical pedagogy’ or 
perhaps dialogic liberation pedagogy are useful ways to label pedagogy 
in expeditions as well as distinguish teaching from the standard mode of 
university lecturing. Both Freire and expeditionary pedagogy were dialogic, 
critical, and concerned with the liberation of oppressed groups as a major 
purpose of education. 

The second pedagogical context involves not classroom- or field-based 
teaching but the production of knowledge. Conventional accounts of knowl- 
edge production focus on the role of single individuals being responsible for 
intellectual breakthroughs, whereas expeditions recognized that knowledge 
was produced in a social setting involving both journeyman and apprentice 
operating jointly in a specific context. Commentators on knowledge produced 
by the DGEI have suggested that the knowledge produced was some kind 
of situated knowledge, of the sort proposed either by the feminist view of 
knowledge production suggested by Donna Haraway or, alternatively, by 
the avant-garde situationists and others (Katz 1996; Merrifield 1984; Wood 
2010). The type of situated knowledge produced within expeditions was 
geographically configured, in terms of both the methods used to produce the 
knowledge and the method of representing the knowledge. The knowledge 
produced by geographical expeditions involved Bunge’s rediscovery of the 
category “place.” Geographical knowledge was knowledge in situ or in place. 
The concept of geographically configured situated knowledge in relation to 
both knowledge production and representation is discussed in the following 
sections on the School Decentralization report in Detroit and machine space 
in East Lansing. 

The third pedagogical context involves teaching resistance and disobedi- 
ence in particular places with regard to specific hegemonic practices on the 
basis of geographically configured situated knowledge. The role of this type 
of knowledge involves members of a given community, not generally stu- 
dents, who provide the basis of a critique of existing practices and, ideally, 
an alternative plan and strategy embedded in an alternative vision of the ex- 
isting social and environmental relations in a specific place. For a few years, 
geographical expeditions did succeed in ‘creating autonomous communities 
in the face of power’ and ‘collectively made their own rules or principles of 
operation’ that justified viewing community pedagogy as radical in David 
Graeber’s (2004, 45) terms. 
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PEDAGOGY IN THE DETROIT 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXPEDITION AND INSTITUTE (DGEI) 


Bill Bunge founded the DGEI, and the name expedition was based upon the 
idea that Black American inner cities were places unknown to White geog- 
raphers. He viewed the urgency of an expeditionary program as responding 
to the June 1967 Black rebellion in Detroit (Fine 1989). For me, it was the 
assassination of Martin Luther King in April of 1968 that was the trigger 
to act directly within the geographical profession (Horvath, Deskins, and 
Larimore 1969). Initially, exploration involved walking in Black neigh- 
bourhoods, ideally guided by a local Black American guide (Bunge 1969). 
Exploration involved generally less than a dozen people, generally White 
geographers. Bunge, and especially his wife, Betty, had formed a good 
relationship with people in the locality they lived in (Fitzgerald), including 
young Blacks who had organized themselves in a variety of social groups. 
Bill was intent on doing research, but the young Blacks were not at all in- 
terested in research; they wanted to gain entry into university. They even 
resented the expeditionary idea that they were being ‘discovered’ (Warren 
and Katz 2014). Bill continued his own research, resulting in the publica- 
tion of Fitzgerald: Geography of a Revolution (1971, 2011). So many pub- 
lishers had rejected his manuscript that he all but gave up and considered 
self-publishing, which he could not afford. I was given two tasks by Bunge: 
first, to find a publisher for his manuscript, and second, to obtain permis- 
sion from Michigan State University (MSU) located in East Lansing, where 
I was an assistant professor in the Department of Geography and the Afri- 
can Studies Center, to establish a teaching program in Detroit. MSU was 
a Land Grant University established to provide educational and research 
services for rural Michigan via an extension service mode of teaching and 
research. I argued successfully that MSU could apply the same model to 
inner-city Detroit and was given permission by the university officials to 
offer three courses as part of a first-year program. The courses would be 
free of charge to students, which would be taught by qualified MSU faculty 
members who would not be paid (they would tithe their time or volunteer at 
no cost to the university). After the successful completion of a full first year 
in Detroit, the students could transfer to MSU in East Lansing, 145 kilome- 
tres (90 miles) away, for the second year. I have given a general account of 
the DGEI elsewhere (Horvath 1971), and I want to focus on expeditionary 
pedagogy here, expanding upon Heyman’s (2007) critical review of the 
geographical literature on the DGEI. As for the first task I was assigned, 
I was delighted to find a publisher for Fitzgerald, and I never imagined it 
would be republished many years later. 
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Three courses were offered in Detroit in the fall of 1969 in the MSU-spon- 
sored DGEI teaching program; Bunge taught urban planning and I co-taught 
cartography and map reading. Although forty students enrolled in the courses, 
attendance often was as low as fifteen. The professors accepted the ideal 
that the DGEI was under community control and ceded to demands made 
by students as the de facto leadership in Detroit—suspending belief in the 
de jure power relations controlled by MSU administration in East Lansing. 
The principles, theory, and methods taught were the same as those used in 
conventional geography courses, but the content was based on material from 
Black Detroit. I was familiar with this approach, as I taught urban and cultural 
geography in Addis Ababa University from 1963 to 1965 in a similar way— 
that is, using geographic methods wrapped around Ethiopian content. This 
is what I mean by geographically configured situated knowledge. But the 
difference was that the DGEI class was in a constant state of anarchy, which 
generally means ‘a society, entity, group of persons or single person without 
recognition of authority.’ Black students did not need to be taught how to 
resist my power as the teacher, and they routinely challenged the teaching of 
map reading and cartography in a way that never happened to me before or 
since. It was stimulating, as well as confronting, and it brought into the light 
of day the politics beneath the surface of technical relations involved in map- 
ping. Cartography and map reading was not only a matter of acquiring a set 
of technical skills; cartographers themselves also took up the subject of the 
politics of mapping many years later. Teaching cartography was chaotically 
dialogic. Classes always felt like they were on the verge of collapse. Two 
things saved the day: the Black students’ desire to go to college and Bunge’s 
brilliant decision to develop a geographical alternative plan to reorganize 
school governance in Detroit. 

Toward the end of the first semester of the DGEI courses, Bunge decided 
to identify a socially just distribution of power over school governance in De- 
troit that resulted in the report entitled School Decentralization (Bunge 1970) 
published as Field Notes II. I argue below that the process by which the report 
was produced, as well as the findings contained in Field Notes II, represent 
an exemplar of the social production of geographically configured situated 
knowledge. Moreover, it is also an exemplar of what David Harvey (1973) 
identified before he turned to Marxist geography as a ‘just distribution, justly 
arrived at.’ Pedagogy (mentoring) played a significant role in the production 
of knowledge contained within the report. 

The spark that lead to The School Decentralization Report of the DGEI 
was a more mundane event: the State of Michigan passed Senate Bill number 
636 approved by the governor on August 11, 1969, at about the time that 
the three Michigan State University-sponsored courses offered by the DGEI 
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were about the begin. The bill mandated that the Detroit School Board be 
divided into regional districts consisting of not less than seven nor more than 
eleven regional school districts with not more than fifty thousand nor less 
than twenty-five thousand students in each district. Each district would be 
governed by registered and qualified voters from each district. The nine board 
members of each district had to reside in the district. Each school district 
would have the power to decide over the aspects of school governance that 
the existing Detroit School Board had enjoyed. 

The DGEI decided to focus both teaching and research on the problem 
of regionalizing Detroit given the constraints established by the law. The 
fundamental social and geographic cleavage in Detroit was based upon race, 
and the city could be reasonably divided into Black, White, and integrated 
Detroit (figure 4.1). A just regionalization of the school districts would seek 
to maximize sympathetic control over the children in each district. Given the 
social geography of race, a generalized model of the boundaries of the child 
protection districts might involve ten geographical regions (figure 4.2). The 
graphic represented an idealized view of a just distribution of power with 
respect to the governance of education resulting in four White, two Black, 
and four integrated controlled school boards. In the language of the day, the 
aim was to increase community control. Community control meant increasing 
participatory democracy at the grassroots level. 
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Figure 4.1. Three Detroits in 1970—Black, Integrated, and White (Bunge et al. 1970, 
2) 
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Various groups proposed a number of ways to regionalize the new school 
districts. At the same time, the DGEI gathered the relevant data and engaged 
in a qualitative regional geographic exercise. Bunge sent the data on Detroit 
out to a half dozen mathematical geographers with a request that they produce 
a computer analysis with the aim of finding an optimum regionalization that 
placed White students under White control, Black students under Black con- 
trol, and integrated districts under integrated control. This research allowed 
the DGEI to evaluate each of the proposals put forward by nine community 
organizations in terms of the degree to which they gerrymandered the new 
political landscape (least just), or conversely, produced a relatively just dis- 
tribution based upon the principle of sympathetic control. Table 4.1 shows 
the variation in the consequences of regions proposed by nine organizations 
in Detroit. The existing school board of the city of Detroit managed to place 
95.8 percent of the White students under White control and only 39.4 percent 
of Black students under Black control. Furthermore, the plan placed only 
4.2 percent of the White children under Black control and 60.6 percent of 
the Black children under White control (column h, table 4.1). The analysis 
of the DGEI supported the Northwest Community Organization plan, which 
was judged to be the most just regionalization in that four-fifths of Black and 
White children would be under sympathetic control and a fifth of both Black 
and White children under unsympathetic control (column a, table 4.1). The 
school decentralization project illustrates the way emancipatory geographic 
research both exposes injustice and offers a geographical approach to produc- 
ing a relatively just distribution of power. 
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Table 4.1. Analysis of the Nine Redistricting Plans 











Percentage a* b c d e f g he i 
Black children under 

Black control 80.0 71.2 71.2 64.1 61.8 59.5 58.6 39.4 31.4 
Black children under 

White control 20.0 28.8 28.8 35.9 38.2 40.5 41.4 60.4 68.6 
White children under 

Black control 20.0 15.1 15.1 14.4 19.5 22.7 10.0 4.2 20.8 
White children under 

White control 79.5 84.9 84.9 85.6 80.5 77.3 90.0 95.8 78.2 

Most Just Least Just 





* Letters represent plans to regionalize Detroit proposed by nine community groups. The DGEI plan was the 
plan in column a, and the Detroit School District plan is in column h. 


The computer analysis of the alternative regionalization allowed each pos- 
sible regional plan of Detroit proposed by various groups within Detroit to 
be considered. In addition to the academic credibility this work lent to the 
DGEI, the analysis revealed a number of interesting problems in producing 
a just distribution. First, the difference between the least just and the most 
just regionalization is substantial, perhaps even qualitative: almost all White 
children would be placed under White control and three-fifths of the Black 
children under White control in the least just regionalization. The most just 
regionalization placed four-fifths of the White and Black children under 
White and Black control, respectively, and a fifth of the White and Black 
children under unsympathetic control. In other words, the plan in column ‘a’ 
on the table was maximally just and equally unjust in equal measure to Black 
and White students alike (it could be described as the least-worst plan). One 
possible interpretation of the plan in column ‘a’ is that it is a regionalization 
of power that maximizes power for the common good and minimizes power 
for the common bad. In other words, given the constraints defined in the law, 
there was no possible regionalization that produced a perfect just distribution. 
The findings reported by the DGEI may be of more general interest to those 
interested in the question of actually producing a ‘just distribution, justly 
arrived at’ (Harvey 1973, 116-118), or procedural justice and a just distribu- 
tion. The DGEI represented an approach to justice by creating a coalition 
of university-based geographers and community-based young people. The 
analytical work of the DGEI also attempted to identify a just distribution 
(column a, table 4.1) and found substantial variation in the degree to which 
other community groups’ plans constituted an unjust distribution. Critique, 
skilfully applied, identifies the gap between an optimum or ideal situation as 
against the currently existing or proposed situation. 
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There is no documentation available indicating how members of the DGEI 
used the School Decentralization Report in a campaign of community peda- 
gogy, the third part of the model of pedagogy discussed in the preceding sec- 
tion, and I did not participate in any action to influence the political process 
arising out of the legislation. The significance of the report was not lost on 
some geographers. For Bunge, it contributed to a withdrawal of his critique 
of traditional regional geography and the rediscovery of place, with a focus 
upon relations of justice or its absence in situ (Heynen and Barnes 2011). The 
report was also recognized as a sort of proto GIS and counter cartography 
(Wood 2010). For me, the report showed how to combine just means and just 
ends, surely the meaning of social justice. 


PEDAGOGY IN THE EAST 
LANSING GEOGRAPHICAL EXPEDITION 


I taught an urban field methods course focusing exclusively on East Lansing, 
a university suburb of the city of Lansing, the state capital of Michigan, be- 
tween 1967 and 1972. Initially it was a conventional field methods course 
involving mapping methods and air photo correction—that is, updating air 
photos based upon observations in the field. Like the DGEI, literally dozens 
of projects and actions were initiated by staff and students in the Department 
of Geography; here I focus upon pedagogical practices associated with the 
anti-automobile activities starting in 1968, which arose out of the urban field 
methods course alone. In Detroit we focused upon racism; in East Lansing I 
focused upon the spatial expression of the locally hegemonic technology: the 
spaces of automobility, which I labelled machine space (Horvath 1974). I was 
hired because of my work in Africa, but I taught no courses on the geography 
of Africa because these courses were taught by two geographers with many 
more years of African experience than I had. I inherited the field methods 
course mainly because no one else was interested in teaching the course. So 
I decided to teach field methods of the day on the city of East Lansing alone, 
combined with methodology employed by researchers in Africa—namely, 
participant observation (Horvath 1970). I taught students geographical 
methods to study their own conditions of existence. A key issue, possibly 
an irresolvable dilemma in participant observation, is reconciling the views 
of the insider and the outsider, the emic/etic distinction. Emic represents the 
insider’s view of a locality and etic the outsider’s ‘scientific’ view. In other 
words, I suggested that students had local knowledge of their own conditions 
of existence (emic) and I was teaching them to represent that knowledge in 
geographical terms (etic). The evidence gathered was, strictly speaking, anec- 
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dotal. In 1967 and 1968, when I taught the first field methods course, I did not 
appreciate the extent to which conditions of existence of students in East Lan- 
sing were undergoing substantial, even radical change. These changes lead to 
a dialogic form of pedagogy involving me teaching methods of inquiry and 
students debating with one another and me about the meaning of the maps 
they made. I taught the course a half dozen times, allowing me to accumulate 
and refine debates about the meaning of maps in preceding classes. 

One research finding of the urban field methods course was the mapping 
of machine space (figure 4.3). The initial map made in 1967 was simply an 
air photo correction exercise. Air photos were given to students and their 
task was to make a map of territory devoted to the automobile. The exercise 
was repeated each year to 1973, but the meaning of the map changed. The 
map became part of local politics when a road-widening project was pro- 
posed which would allow traffic to increase along the main road dividing 
the town, Grand River Avenue. The pedestrian and bicycle traffic moved in 
an orthogonal manner to what was already a busy and dangerous highway. 
On the basis of evidence collected in the field methods course in conjunction 
with the machine space map, I led a number of campaigns to stop the highway 
expansion plans, including actually occupying the highway as one part of a 
Vietnam War protest day. Grand River Avenue was closed down for perhaps 
24 hours. The highway expansion plans were quietly shelved. 
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Figure 4.3. Machine Space in East Lansing (Horvath 1974, 170) 
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I was challenged by members of the East Lansing City Council and city 
planners to suggest an alternative to the automobile. I argued that the city was 
an ideal place for mass use of bicycles. I organized what I called an annual 
great bicycle race, pairing off a bicycle and a car to move out in all direc- 
tions from Michigan State University at 5 PM on a working day. The place 
where the car passed the bike was recorded and a map was drawn to show 
how much of the city was faster by bike. Bicycles were faster than cars over 
most of the city, and in the winter when the streets were covered with ice or 
snow, the zone where bicycles were faster expanded. Today solid research 
has established that bicycles are superior to the automobile from human 
health, environmental, and economic perspectives, and are also a faster mode 
of transport for trips between 2 and 10 kilometres during peak traffic condi- 
tions. In the 1970s, bicycles were still regarded as toys and travel by foot was 
hardly noticed and was viewed by planners or transport engineers of the day 
not as a mode of transport but rather a nuisance to drivers (see Norton 2008 in 
this regard). Nonetheless, a bike path system was established in East Lansing 
in the early 1970s designed by two planning students who attended my field 
method class (East Lansing Planning Commission 1972). In 1967 hundreds 
of bicyclists grew to thousands by 1973. Michigan, being the hearth of au- 
tomobility, never really warmed to bicycles, and it was in European cities 
where bicycles first became a serious alternative to the automobile. 

I suggested earlier that pedagogy is context dependent. Expeditions re- 
flected specific temporal and geographic contexts, and can only be explained 
in terms of sharply circumscribed enclaves or places involved in the move- 
ments of the 1965-1975 decade. By 1968 the general hypothesis I advanced 
in the field methods course was that part of East Lansing was a microcosm 
of the social movements taking place in America. By microcosm, I meant 
a place containing at least one representative of every social movement in 
America existing during that period. One mapping exercise involved delimit- 
ing the part of the city containing these movements, a standard method in tra- 
ditional regional geography. The line drawn on a map was called ‘the edge of 
respectability’; on one side of the line were the late 1960s social movements, 
and the other side was the 1950s. I struggled over the years to find a label 
for the type of place contained within the edge of respectability; one label 
after another was considered, none really fit. I called it a ‘student ghetto’ for 
a while and then ‘anarchist caldron,’ but none captured the personality of the 
region. In writing this chapter I discovered Hakim Bey’s TAZ—temporary 
autonomous zone (1991), an ephemeral bounded place containing a concen- 
tration of individuals engaged in lifestyle anarchy. TAZ is not a perfect label, 
but it is evocative of the cultural politics of rebellion practiced on the late 
1960s side of the edge of respectability in East Lansing (see also Ashbolt 
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2013 for an interpretation of the geographical specificity of social movements 
in the Haight Asbury and Berkeley). The context of the mapmaking and 
map-reading pedagogical exercises was strongly influenced by the students” 
insider (emic) reading of the maps, whereas the mapping configured the map 
interpretation (etic) or geographically configured situated knowledge. 
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Expanding upon on Heyman’s (2007, 116) view that ‘pedagogy is a form of 
social action,’ I have argued that pedagogy, the theory and practice of educa- 
tion, is context dependent. Pedagogy, a reflexive form of dialogue, operates 
somewhat differently in three contexts: in the classroom (or the field), in spe- 
cific disciplines (geographically configured), and in local communities (table 
4.2). Pedagogy is not always restricted to the classroom. Expeditionary peda- 
gogy within the classroom ceded power to students to have some control over 
classroom dynamics while at the same time recognized the ability of students 
to learn independently to a greater degree than assumed by the conventional 
monologic transfer of knowledge approach to teaching. Rather it is assumed 
students may possess special knowledge and ability that can be built upon. 
The teacher’s role is to nudge the students’ learning along in a way identified 
by Vygotsky’s (1978, 86) idea of what he called the zone of proximal devel- 
opment—that is, ‘the difference between what a learner can do without help 
and what he or she can do with help.’ Vygotsky’s view of pedagogy today 








Table 4.2. The Three Contexts of Expeditionary Pedagogy 

Pedagogical Contexts | Meaning Detroit East Lansing 

l Dialogic and reflexive Urban planning Urban field 

Classroom Pedagogy liberation pedagogy and cartography methods 
Scaffolding classes 

Il Geographically The School Machine space 


Social Production 
of Disciplinary 
Knowledge in situ 


configured situated 
knowledge 


Decentralization 
report 


III Teaching resistance The critique of the Resisting 
Community Pedagogy and disobedience unjust school highway 
to local hegemony: decentralization expansion 
truth to power plan Implementation 
of the bike 


path system 
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is often referred to as instructional scaffolding. In Detroit, we did not need 
to teach students about the nature of racism, but rather how to analyse and 
represent evidence of racism in words and graphics. In East Lansing it was 
field mapping and participant observation, which combined with a dialogic 
reading of maps that exposed the hegemonic power of automobiles over 
other forms of mobility. Mapmaking and map reading amounted to a kind of 
liberation pedagogy. The reflexive nature of pedagogy means that teachers 
also learn in these dialogic encounters in the context of teaching methods of 
inquiry and exposition. 

By disciplinary knowledge I am arguing that knowledge about literacy, 
feminism, or the capitalist mode of production does not merely mean add- 
ing ‘space’ to Freire, Haraway, or Marx. Expeditions configured knowledge 
and evidence in geographical terms from the outset; geography was not 
merely a dangling metaphor. Situated knowledge is knowledge specific to 
a particular context—that is, knowledge in situ. Situated knowledge per- 
haps resembles an ideographic rather than a nomothetic approach debated 
by geographers in the late 1950s and early 1960s. Bunge played a key role 
in arguing for geography as a nomothetic science, and then during the late 
1960s, especially during the writing of Fitzgerald and in his role in the 
DGEI, he recanted and admitted, ‘Yes, I have been forced to admit; I was 
wrong [about the unique]’ (Heynen and Barns 2011). I suggest that the 
School Decentralization project is an exemplar of geographically situated 
knowledge because it focused upon a socially unjust distribution of power, 
it was produced in a socially just way, and it was configured in geographical 
terms based upon geographical methods. Literally dozens of people were 
responsible for the School Decentralization project including some of the 
Black students in the Urban Planning and Cartography courses, Bunge and 
others active in the DGEI in Detroit, and a number of mathematical geog- 
raphers who possessed the relevant computational skills. Bunge project- 
managed the research, and the Black students insisted that schools where 
Black students were predominant should have Black people in charge. 
Pedagogy played a role in producing the School Decentralization report 
(Bunge 1970) in that students participated in the project and could see the 
power of knowledge and how it is produced. Machine space was also an 
example of socially produced situated knowledge that was geographically 
configured in a university field methods class. The specific knowledge 
produced was geographically configured because it was knowledge about 
a particular place using geographical methods. The geographical concept 
of place was reanimated within expeditions. Place redux within expeditions 
used geographical methods to identify injustice in the landscape in relation 
to a vision of what a more just landscape could look like. 
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Marx’s XI thesis on Feuerbach—‘Philosophers have interpreted the world 
in various ways, the point is to change it’—concisely identifies the distinction 
between the production of knowledge and the social use of knowledge, here 
community pedagogy. Academic geographers, during the period when expe- 
ditions were active, regarded geography as a way of viewing the world and 
also teaching students to think geographically. Using geography to change 
the world was little considered except perhaps as an input to public policy. 
Expeditions took a position orthogonal to established views of geographers 
of the day as well as the emerging theoretical Marxist geography on the 
subject of community pedagogy. Expeditions emphasized nonviolent direct 
action based upon geographical knowledge informing community pedagogy: 
demonstrations, marches, teach-ins, occupying, street theatre, and so on. The 
two major social movements of the 1960s that influenced expeditions initially 
were the civil rights movement led by Black Americans and the anti-Vietnam 
War movement led by a variety of White American groups. Expeditionary 
practice was spawned within the confluence of these two movements, and 
these two movements in turn gave rise to the women’s, gay, environmental, 
and Native American movements among others. Geographers active in geo- 
graphical expeditions participated in all of these movements. 

The essential form of community pedagogy involved teaching resistance 
to hegemonic practices through acts of disobedience in particular situations. 
Inverting power relations in the DGEI, such that Black students determined 
the content and manner of conduct of the courses, meant that there was no 
need to teach them about resistance and disobedience. And Bunge was by 
disposition a revolutionary; he believed that he was not only fired from a 
couple of geography departments for his radical ideas but also expelled from 
the Communist Party for being pro-Palestine. And yet he regarded himself as 
a Communist and a scientific geographer in equal measures, inextricably. The 
practice of the DGEI in Detroit reflected both Black students and Bunge’s 
approach to changing the world in a manner that was characteristic of social 
movements of the late 1960s. The modus operandi of geographical expedi- 
tions could have been act now to change the world to a more just place, learn 
from struggle, and write about it later in geographical terms. 

A major influence on how and why I taught disobedience in East Lansing 
came from the experiment conducted by the psychologist Stanley Milgram 
in the early 1960s known as the Milgram experiment on obedience to author- 
ity figures (Milgram 1974). I showed a film of this experiment to students 
in my classes at MSU. My aim here is to address the meaning of situational 
knowledge and the power situations that are relevant to community peda- 
gogy, perhaps, pedagogy generally. This is an essentialist conception of hu- 
man agency, indeed, human nature. In psychology the dominant paradigms 
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explain behaviour in terms of the dispositional character of individuals. 
Individuals are predisposed to behaving in a certain way owing to the ag- 
gregate features of their personality and these paradigms abstract from 
social contexts. Milgram belongs to a view within psychology that argues 
that individual behaviour can be over-determined by the situations they are 
embedded in. Milgram famously found that ordinary people, if instructed to 
do so by authority figures, would obediently inflict serious harm on others. 
And twenty-some replications of Milgram’s experiment have confirmed that 
two-thirds of the people did what they were told to do. In other words, people 
are generally obedient, and even good people (in terms of their general dispo- 
sitional personality) will do bad things if an authority figure tells them to do 
it. This is the power of situations and the raison d’être for teaching disobedi- 
ence in situations when authorities promote practices harmful to people and 
nature. Hannah Arendt’s banality of evil thesis is a similar view of obedience 
resulting from her philosophic meditation on the Eichmann trial in Jerusa- 
lem. Philip Zimbardo (2007) in The Lucifer Effect: How Good People Turn 
Evil provides an update of studies in psychology on the power of situations.” 
The view taken by geographers involved in geographical expeditions is that 
places were sites of situated praxis and that our object was to produce place- 
based situated knowledge which would bring into sharp focus the relations of 
hegemony embedded in situ along with a vision of how direct action would 
transcend the forces of place-based inertia that geographers later called place 
dependence. The role of community pedagogy was to teach disobedience by 
confronting power with truth about injustice directly. 

The School Decentralization report simultaneously exposed degrees of 
injustice in a number of plans proposed by a number of agencies in rela- 
tion to what was a maximally possible just distribution of power. Teaching 
resistance to machine space in East Lansing involved learning how deeply 
embedded automobility had become within the landscape, political economy, 
and mentality of people within the locality. Researchers later called this auto 
dependence (Newman and Kensworthy 1999), a condition where people are 
so locked into automobility that they have difficulty imagining a post-car 
mobility. Peak car usage in the USA was still thirty-five years away when the 
machine space maps were used in a campaign of community pedagogy. The 
evidence establishing the superiority of active transportation, walking and cy- 
cling, for movement over short and mid-distance trips had not yet collected, 
but the map combined with the rebelliousness of the times was sufficient in a 
campaign of direct action to stop highway expansion. 

Cartographers today refer to the kind of mapping produced in geographi- 
cal expeditions as counter-cartography—that is, the use of maps to challenge 
and transcend existing relations of power. Some of the earliest geographers to 
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reflect positively on the DGEI came from cartographers who recognized what 
was innovative about the cartographic practices of the DGEI (Wood 2010; 
Dalton and Mason-Deese 2012). Denis Wood identifies two types of counter- 
cartography, protest maps and PPGIS (public participation geographical 
information systems), both of which he recognized in the work of the DGEI 
(Wood 2010). The power of counter-cartography comes from the analytical 
and expository capability of maps when placed in the hands of people without 
power. Machine space mapping in East Lansing is an example of protest map- 
ping and the mapping in Detroit is an early version of PPGIS. Protest maps 
and PPGIS are methods of configuring situational knowledge geographically. 
Bunge’s Fitzgerald has been recently recognized as an exemplary form of 
‘the aesthetic of cognitive mapping’ (Toscano and Kinkle 2015). 


ANARCHISM AND EXPEDITIONARY PEDAGOGY 


There is a broader sense in which pedagogy in expeditions was context 
dependent: expeditions emerged in and reflected the social movements and 
social conditions of the late 1960s and early 1970s decade (1965-1975). And 
as Peter Marshall (2010, chapter 35) has convincingly argued, this period saw 
the rebirth of anarchist ideas and practices, although the period was distinc- 
tive in many ways involving different social groups and institutional settings, 
notably students and universities. I suggest that geographical expeditions can 
be described as a type of unconscious anarchism, meaning the practices were 
by and large anarchist, but the ideas that underpinned expeditionary practice 
did not derive from an examination of the history of anarchist thought. In 
all of the five geographical expeditions that I had participated in, there was 
only one geographer that I can recall who was an unflinching exponent of 
anarchist thought (Galois 1976). Bob Galois was the lone exponent of an- 
archism among the twenty-five geographers in a Marxist reading group at 
Simon Fraser University, which was an adjunct to the Vancouver Geographi- 
cal Expedition starting in mid-1970s. Bob tried to get us to read Kropotkin, 
but his arguments fell on deaf ears, as the high theory in Marx’s Capital was 
generally viewed as the framework that would guide and justify expedition- 
ary praxis. Belated apologies to Bob; we should have listened. 

Detroit and East Lansing expeditions are viewed here via an anarchist 
squint as explained by Scott (2012): 


What I aim to show is that if you put on anarchist glasses and look at the history 
of popular movements, revolutions, ordinary politics, and the state from that 
angle, certain insights will appear that are obscured from almost any other angle. 
It will also become apparent that anarchist principles are active in the aspirations 
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and political actions of people who have never heard of anarchism or anarchist 
philosophy. One thing that heaves into view, I believe, is what Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon had in mind when he first used the term ‘anarchism,’ namely, mu- 
tuality, or cooperation without hierarchy or state rule. Another is the anarchist 
tolerance for confusion and improvisation that accompanies social learning, and 
confidence in spontaneous cooperation and reciprocity. Here Rosa Luxemburg’s 
preference, in the long run, for the honest mistakes of the working class, over the 
wisdom of executive decisions of the handful of vanguard party elites is indica- 
tive of this stance. My claim then is fairly modest. These glasses, I think, offer a 
sharper image and better depth of field than most of the alternatives. 


The subtext of the following narrative concerns examining the 1965-1975 
decade via a ‘Marxist squint’ versus an anarchist squint. Marxist theory expe- 
rienced a renaissance as a key feature of the new left, especially in academic 
circles. Those who embraced Marxist theory (a Marxist squint) generally had 
difficulty coming to terms with the anarchist character of the social move- 
ments of the day. Marxism and anarchism have generally been, stretching all 
the way back to Marx’s critique of Proudhon, a prickly pair. 

To illustrate the difference between an anarchist and Marxist squint, I con- 
trast the view of an anarchist and a Marxist geographer on what constitutes 
radical or even revolutionary change. David Graeber (2004, 45) argues, 


A revolution on a world scale will take a very long time. But it is also possible 
to recognize that it is already starting to happen. The easiest way to get our 
minds around it is to stop thinking about revolution as a thing—‘the’ revolution, 
the great cataclysmic break—and instead ask ‘what is revolutionary action?’ 
We could then suggest: revolutionary action is any collective action which re- 
jects, and therefore confronts, some form of power or domination and in doing 
so, reconstitutes social relations—even within the collectivity—in that light. 
Revolutionary action does not necessarily have to aim to topple governments. 
Attempts to create autonomous communities in the face of power (using Casto- 
riadis’ definition here: ones that constitute themselves, collectively make their 
own rules or principles of operation, and continually re-examine them), would, 
for instance, be almost by definition revolutionary acts. And history shows us 
that the continual accumulation of such acts can change (almost) everything. 


On that view, the social movements starting in the 1960s were radical perhaps 
even revolutionary acts in the making. Geographical expeditions did ‘create 
autonomous communities in the face of power’ and were also able to ‘col- 
lectively make their own rules or principles of operation,’ at least for a while. 

By contrast, the Marxist geographer Peet (1977, 15) offers a different view 
of the geographical expeditions and related movements of the 1960s as fol- 
lows: ‘[T]he problem with the advocacy idea was that its relationship with a 
deeper and more all-embracing revolutionary movement was always tenuous 
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at best, while at worst advocacy might be considered a liberal diversion of 
political effort,’ and he even maintains that “the expeditionary and advocacy 
movements were still not radical geography” (1977, 15; emphasis original) 
because its research program could not yet fully benefit from a Marxist 
geographical theory that hadn’t had time to adequately develop’ (Heyman 
2007, 108). In a similar way, David Harvey (1973) placed the idea of ‘just 
distributions, justly arrived at’ in the liberal, pre-Marxist part of his book on 
Social Justice and the City. The Marxist squint of Peet and Harvey versus 
the anarchist squint of Graeber results in substantially different viewings of 
the same social movements. I, and many others, spent years participating in 
the social movements starting in the late 1960s and later attempted to view 
them through a Marxist squint, especially using the dense lenses provided 
by Marx’s Capital with two effects: the social movements appeared blurred 
at best and geographers in Capital reading groups tended to retreat into the 
academy, spending all of their time polishing the Marxist lenses they used to 
view the world of nonviolent direct action. Anarchists prefer to foreground 
deed over creed, as did the geographical expeditions. 

Also, and not incidentally, this chapter would not have been written had it 
not been for the interest geographers who participated in Occupy Wall Street 
have shown toward geographical expeditions. Since the average half-life of 
academic articles is typically about three to four years, interest in expeditions 
should have been all but extinguished. Much to my surprise, I was contacted 
by New York City-based geographers for meetings of the AAG on geo- 
graphical expeditions in Los Angeles in 2013; the first draft of this chapter 
was produced for the meeting (Horvath 2013; a published version is Benach 
2016). The anarchist squint coming from Occupy Wall Street noticed clear 
parallels between the practices of expeditions and those of the Occupy move- 
ments. Furthermore, I found that an anarchist squint allows me to positively 
reanimate expeditionary practices in general and expeditionary pedagogy 
specifically, whereas a Marxist squint tends to critically highlight the short- 
comings of the expeditions and social movements to which expeditions were 
closely connected. Squints, like paradigms, matter: they can bring the world 
into focus or blur it. 

The geographical expeditions in Detroit and East Lansing came together 
in East Lansing when the first group of Black students completed their first 
year of university courses in the DGET in Detroit late in 1970 and moved to 
Michigan State University (Horvath 1971, 79). The move had different con- 
sequences in East Lansing versus Detroit. In East Lansing, the DGEI repre- 
sented a challenge to MSU Blacks, both in the administration and among the 
students. The president of MSU at the time was a Black American (Clifton 
Warton Jr.), as was the dean of urban studies (Dr. Bob Green) and the Black 
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students included both Black Americans and students from Africa. Gwen 
Warren, the Black co-director of the DGEI, quickly replaced me as the face 
of the DGEI in East Lansing, and with my assistance she became the de facto 
coordinator of the educational program in Detroit, which grew enormously. 
She possessed both street cred and natural leadership skills, allowing me to 
focus upon my field research in Africa and East Lansing. The two major 
movements of the late 1960s were the civil rights movement (predominantly 
Black Americans) and the anti-Vietnam War movement (predominantly 
White Americans). Geographical expeditions included significant Blacks and 
Whites in significant numbers, making them both exceptional and threatening 
to conservative Whites and radical Blacks of the day. And there were other 
movements attracting attention: the nascent women’s and environmental 
movements in East Lansing, for example. Gwen Warren was active in the 
former, and many White geographers at MSU played a key role in the lat- 
ter. However, it was actions in East Lansing that led to the Grand Rapids 
Geographical Expedition in the suburb of Eastown (Easley and Edison 1978; 
Easley 1983). Geographers were active in most of the social movements and 
the presence of the Black leadership of the DGEI in East Lansing made ge- 
ographers appear particularly relevant to the issues of the day. Clark Akatiff, 
also a faculty member in geography at MSU, was a leader in the antiwar 
movement on campus (see Akatiff 1974). And geographers engaged in non- 
violent direct action under the banner of geography (figure 4.4). 

Expeditionary practices and pedagogy arose during the context of the so- 
cial movements in the 1960s and 1970s, and it was this context that produced 
the critical or liberation pedagogy model developed independently by the 
DGEI and Freire in Brazil. The parallels between dialogic classroom dynam- 
ics in both instances were likely the consequence of the social movements of 
the time and the differences were associated with the place-specific features 
of Detroit, East Lansing, or Recife, Brazil, as well as the specific issues ad- 
dressed. 

Expeditions were concerned with the production of knowledge in situ, a 
type of place-particular situated knowledge. But the specificity of expedition- 
ary knowledge and how it differs from the abstract knowledge produced in 
Marxist or orthodox economics needs to be recognized. Scott (2012) sug- 
gests that anarchist knowledge is more akin to the ancient Greek metis or 
a combination of cunning and wisdom. Metis is a rough-and-ready kind of 
knowledge recommended by Emma Goldman, one born of skilful problem 
solving. I nominated only the School Decentralization report of the DGEI 
and machine space as two exemplars of the geographically configured and 
socially produced knowledge produced by geographical expeditions. There 
were literally dozens of other exemplars. Neither exemplar was placed into 
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Figure 4.4. Geographers protesting the Vietnam War in Washington, DC (November 
1970). From left to right: Ronald Horvath, Charlie Ipcar, woman unknown, Howard 
Milke, Linda Easley (an anthropologist in the Grand Rapids Geographical Expedition), 
and part of Jack Eichenbaum’s face. Meta-Human Geography involves a shift from an 
anthropocentric to a biocentric vision. 


an abstract and universal system of abstractions as exemplified by Marx’s 
Capital. Which is not to suggest that both ideas could not be placed in a 
theoretical work of successive abstractions;* rather, nonviolent direct action 
against an immediate threat was viewed as more urgent. The two exemplars 
resemble more closely metis, socially produced knowledge to directly chal- 
lenge injustice in a particular place. 

Teaching disobedience in communities fitted into the Zeitgeist of the late 
1960s. There was a naiveté in the movements of the period, even within the 
expeditions, about the tendency of the general population to obediently do 
what they were told by those in power. Only a tiny minority of students and 
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university academics were active in the social movements in Detroit and East 
Lansing in the late 1960s and early 1970s. The vast majority obediently did 
what they were told by those in power. Little attention was directed to the 
rapidly emergent organized opposition to the radical social movements that 
geographical expeditions were closely aligned to. Ronald Reagan was honing 
his skills as governor of California (1967-1975) to rout the movements at the 
University of California at Berkley. Two decades later as the president of the 
United States, he, along with his British counterpart, inaugurated the form 
of revanchist, regressive liberalism that was antithetical to the radical and 
progressive liberal politics of the 1965-1975 decade. At the same time, the 
two big social movements of the 1960s, the Black civil rights movement and 
the largely White anti-Vietnam War movement morphed into the feminist, 
environmental, gay, and ethnic movements, though circumscribed by growth 
of neoliberal hegemony. Radical geography morphed into critical geography 
(Castree 2000). 

For a brief moment, expeditions and the social movements of the day 
blossomed in a manner described by the metaphor rhizomes. ‘In botany, the 
rhizome is a thick, horizontal underground stem of plants, the buds of which 
develop like irises or mint into new plants. The metaphor is particularly 
appropriate to describe the kind of libertarian grassroots, non-hierarchical, 
leaderless networks of groups and movements which have emerged in the 
international campaigns against globalization, capitalism and war’ (Marshall 
2010). Pedagogy played a significant role in geographical expeditions in the 
classroom or the field, in the production of knowledge, and in communities, 
and it arose like rhizomes from the anarchist movements of the late 1960s 
occasioning a distinct approach to geography. 


NOTES 


1. Scant documentation is available on the Vancouver and Sydney expeditions. A 
detailed account of Grand Rapids is found in Easley and Edison (1978) and Easley 
(1983). For the Toronto Geographical Expeditions see Bunge and Bordessa (1975) 
and Stephenson (1974). I did not participate in the Toronto expedition. Research 
on the Geography Department at Simon Fraser University in the 1970s is currently 
underway. 

2. Zimbardo (chapter 16) distinguishes three types of knowledge: dispositional, 
situational, and systemic. ‘The situation is the behavioral context that has the power, 
through its reward and normative functions, to give meaning and identity to the 
actor’s role and status. The system consists of the agents and agencies whose ideol- 
ogy, values, and power create situations and dictate the roles and expectations for 
approved behavior of actors within its spheres of influence.’ Zimbardo ends with a 
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celebration of heroes, or people who resist situational power. The term whistle blower 
has become a popular label for these individuals since the 1980s. 

3. For example, Graeber (2015: Introduction) proposes the following: ‘The Iron 
Law of Liberalism states that any market reform, any government initiative intended 
to reduce red tape and promote market forces will have the ultimate effect of increas- 
ing the total number of regulations, the total amount of paperwork, and the total 
number of bureaucrats the government employs.’ 
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Chapter Five 


Fuller Geographies and the Care- 
Ful Co-production of Transgressive 
Pedagogies; or, ‘Who Cares?’ 


Kye Askins and Kelvin Mason 


PRELUDE: SETTING THE SCENE 


This chapter offers a script for a piece of forum theatre—having initially set 
out to write a more standard text about ‘fuller geographies’ as an emerging 
practice of transgressive pedagogies. Fuller geographies is a concept that has 
been called into action and writing recently, not to reinvent but rather con- 
nect across long-standing debates around the discipline’s relevance, thinking 
about public, participatory, and activist geographies, and the newly arisen 
‘co-production’ paradigm (e.g., Autonomous Geographies Collective 2010; 
Cahill 2014; Fuller and Askins 2010; Noxolo and Featherstone 2014; Staeheli 
and Mitchell 2005; Wills 2014). We have been thinking about fuller geog- 
raphies as an approach that moves beyond defending the public university 
against neoliberalism, and incorporating schole as a revolutionary project for 
developing our ‘full humanity’ beyond a capitalist political economy (Mason 
and Purcell 2014; Purcell 2012). Especially, we wished to write about how 
theory and practice can be compellingly interlinked—how theory can be 
(made to be) active, while practice is continually rethought as it is enacted— 
through an account of engaged more-than pedagogy. 

Where fuller geographies extends the aforementioned bodies of work, for 
us, is in its mobilization of a feminist ethic of care in (radical) pedagogic 
practice, as well as in our everyday conducts (Held 2006). There are close 
connections here with mrs. kinpaisby’s (2008) notion of the ‘communiver- 
sity,’ with reciprocity as key to transforming power relations, confronting 
hierarchies and fostering understanding across diversity, paying care-ful at- 
tention to the role of space and place in their fuller sense as both constructed 
and material. By ‘reciprocity,’ we mean here a broader interdependency: not 
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that care is equally given and received (precisely because of unequal posi- 
tions and power relations), rather recognizing the need for and ontology of 
care as reciprocal in wider social relations (Tronto 2013). We need and offer 
care at some point in our lives, not necessarily receiving from and giving to 
those who give to and receive from us, but depositing and withdrawing from a 
wider bank of support enacted across social relations at a range of scales. Fur- 
ther, then, when we talk about caring-for and caring-with others as differing 
practices, we must also consider the ways in which caring about/for the self 
(ourselves) affects others across both immediate, more intimate relationships 
and broader social relations. 

While such an ethic of care is increasingly gaining purchase across the 
social sciences, and purportedly underpins progressive social movements and 
activist practices, it is relatively unexplored as an aspect of transgressive ped- 
agogy. So we set out to discuss care for the se/f-among-others, unpack under- 
standings of ‘empathy,’ and consider the relational space of interdependence, 
as constituents of lifelong pedagogical projects. We have a sense that care- 
ful, fuller geographies are at the heart of transgressive pedagogies, which 
can be developed across academia, social movements, and wider publics. We 
have also been pondering what such engagement with a feminist ethic of care 
might mean for broader academic and social movement anarchism. 

We decided to focus on our experiences with academic seminar blockades 
(ASBs) as transgressive pedagogy, drawing particularly on an ASB held to- 
gether with social movements at Faslane nuclear weapons base (Scotland) in 
2012 (Mason and Askins 2012). Kenrick and Vinthagen (2008, 164) devel- 
oped the strategy of ASBs, calling for academics to work more immediately 
alongside oppositional struggles, arguing that ‘academics can and should 
be central to this process of envisioning and realising the kind of society 
we want.’ In an ASB, relevant research papers, grounded in empirical and 
epistemological rationales, are presented in publicly staged seminars that si- 
multaneously constitute direct action (Mason 2013). They are critically about 
learning with others: learning about the issues at hand, learning how we may 
practice democracy, learning how we can support one another to challenge 
hegemony and the state. We intended to write this chapter about ASBs as 
an example of the practice of a fuller-geographies approach to engagements 
and pedagogies beyond the formal university, to emphasise the destabilizing 
of socio-spatial norms and enacting of democratic politics. We wanted to 
prompt reflection on practices of care in activist and academic spheres, and 
where they meet. 

We also wanted to adopt a strategy of transgressive pedagogy in our 
writing: to narrate the ASB in ways that destabilize normative structures of 
academic writing; to sidestep the painful irony of writing alternative praxis 
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in non-transgressive ways, as part of our own fuller praxis. We’ve both been 
interested in forum theatre for some time, and were toying with the idea 
of writing a piece in this vein. Forum theatre is perhaps the most common 
performative expression of Theatre of the Oppressed, developed by Augusto 
Boal (1992, [1979] 2008) from an epistemological frame that emphasizes 
questioning, rather than giving answers. As pedagogy, it centres on dialogue 
and the co-production of knowledge by actors and spectators: specifically, 
it aims to challenge the boundary between acting and watching, and enable 
the advent of the ‘spect-actor’—the spectator who takes part in the action. 
Always in sympathy with the marginalized, forum theatre is about transgres- 
sion and social transformation: the central theme of performance is an act of 
oppression and the attempt to confront and overthrow the oppressor. Forum 
theatre is hopeful, driven by belief in humanity’s ability to change, and what 
matters in performances is often not so much what is said, but demonstrating 
that it can be said in public as a challenge to hegemony. 

Then we heard about (Johnston 2014) and read (Johnston and Bajrange 
2014) recent work on forum theatre foregrounding the possibilities of public 
theatrical space to open up public engagement with issues of social justice in 
context and more immediately—forum theatre as a socio-spatial tactic. This 
specifically geographical aspect/potential resonates with ASBs, with their 
intent to positively remake public space by reflecting on the world by acting 
in it, by reclaiming a commons of democratic debate and accountability— 
ASBs as socio-spatial tactic. We started to explore further parallels that we 
see between forum theatre and ASBs: both aim to transgress boundaries of 
all kinds (academic/activist, actor/spectator, educator/learner, classroom/the- 
atre/public space); both try to precipitate social transformation and collective 
political engagement; both can build situated solidarities or relational militant 
particularisms (Featherstone 2005); and both must recognize difference and 
work with disagreement as part of a radical (agonistic) politics in place (Ma- 
son and Askins 2012). 

Inexperienced as we are in forum theatre and scriptwriting, we decided 
to present this chapter as play in the fuller sense of, and with a fuller geog- 
raphies approach to, play: in the spirit of creativity and exploration that we 
read in Boal and others (e.g., Freire 1993), wishing to destabilize our own 
positions, and hope that our efforts offer possibilities to open out debate for 
you—the reader as spect-actor. Key is our intention for main arguments to 
come through the characters: while the characters herein are not depictions 
of real people, the setting is real and the action is based on events we have 
witnessed and/or actively participated in. At the end of the chapter we offer 
additional sources beyond the citations in this prelude that have informed and 
inspired us in writing the play but that we do not (cannot) directly reference 
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in the script. Moreover, we do not explain points of theory or how we inter- 
pret various interactions in the ASB: You aren’t being told about ‘reciprocal 
care,’ the relational spaces of activism or transgressive pedagogies directly; 
rather, we are posing questions for you to work through for yourselves and 
with others. 

We do offer a brief context here, however. In forum theatre, actors initially 
perform a scripted play, such as that which we present below, in three scenes. 
At the play’s heart must be an oppression/obstacle that is recognizable to the 
audience, often based on shared or local issues, and that the main protagonists 
in the play are unable to overcome. Scene 1 is ‘exposition,’ in which the main 
conflict and characters are revealed; scene 2 is ‘complication,’ where the plot 
is developed; scene 3 is ‘resolution,’ in which the conflict comes to a con- 
clusion whereby (in the scripted version) the protagonist remains oppressed/ 
does not resist injustice. When the play has been performed, members of the 
audience can take to the stage and suggest alternative options for how the pro- 
tagonist could have acted to challenge injustice. The actors explore the results 
of these choices with the audience/spect-actors, creating a theatrical debate 
in which experiences and ideas are rehearsed and shared, generating poten- 
tial solidarity and a sense of empowerment. In subsequent performances, 
any audience member may intervene and stop the play at any point, become 
a spect-actor and take the part of one of the oppressed. A ‘Joker’ adopts a 
neutral stance to facilitate participation, and space is made for the audience to 
reflect collectively on the success or otherwise of each intervention. If/when 
the interventions of spect-actors succeed in resisting the oppression, the play 
can continue with a fresh wave of spect-actors taking the parts of oppressors 
and trying to reinstate oppression. The political pedagogy is to learn about 
all the ways injustice might be resisted, overthrown, reinstated, resisted, and 
overthrown again. The ultimate aim of forum theatre is to empower the audi- 
ence to take political action beyond ‘the theatre’: 


What would also be wonderful would be a theatre show where we, the artists, 
would present our world-view in the first act and where in the second act, they, 
the audience could create a new world. Let them create it first in the theatre, in 
fiction, so as to be better prepared to create outside afterwards, for real. (Boal 
1992, 29) 


Our hope is that you will at least relate intersubjectively with the text and, 
further, that this writing can be taken off the page and ‘staged.’ For aca- 
demic educators, it could be an action/activity for a small group of students 
to prepare and perform to their wider peer group and/or for students to take 
to a wider student body and/or to wider local communities. For academics/ 
activists, it may be useful to work through with communities in research, 
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recognizing none of these as fixed or stable categories. We intend to take this 
piece to activist groups we’re engaged with, and involve other academics, to 
think through how ‘we’ (whichever ‘we’ we claim) relate to a range of people 
and places in social movement actions, raising questions about how we care 
for and with each other. 

Although the ASB scenario can be readily adapted to a range of direct 
actions (e.g., teach-ins and occupations), we recognize that it may be less 
relevant to other pedagogic contexts and/or local issues, in which case it is 
suggested as a catalyst for writing your own piece—together with students 
and/or local communities as part of the learning process perhaps. We also 
recognize that this kind of pedagogic approach and activity presents a range 
of challenges to educators and students, one of which is sensitively destabi- 
lizing the power inequalities across differentially experienced positions. As 
mentioned above, this is central to the forum theatre ethos, and we link here 
Torre et al.’s (2008) concept of the ‘contact zone,’ which draws on contact 
theory to question the contexts, conditions and consequences of intergroup 
contact, and the processes that may bring about change. Their interest is in 
the contact zone as a research method as well as a theory, attempting to create 


a politically and intellectually charged space where very differently positioned 
[people] are able to experience and analyse power inequities, together. . . . 
[W]e work on and through power inequities, and across and through differences. 
(Torre et al. 2008, 24) 


This approach, situated within participatory action research (PAR), in- 
volves working collaboratively with those who are conventionally situated 
as research subjects (also see Askins and Pain 2011) and is equally valuable, 
we believe, in both forum theatre and ASB contexts. Certainly, a care ethics 
is vital when challenging social positions and relations, as much in forum 
theatre as in ‘staging’ ASBs. As such, in acting out this script (or another) 
we advocate a fuller geographies sense of the need to be open and aware of 
others’ feelings and experiences, in relation to our own. 


WHO CARES? 


Actors, spectators, and spect-actors 
Banji, an activist helping facilitate an academic seminar blockade (ASB). 
Banji is the emerging voice of a feminist ethic of care in the conception 
and practice of radical pedagogy and creative resistance. 
Alex, a local woman who can’t get her kids to school because police have 
closed the road, blaming the blockade. Alex is the voice of what politicians 
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construct as ‘real people’ or ‘hard-working people,’ citizens who are indi- 
vidualized, depoliticized, and cast as consumers by neoliberal government 
and misinformed by mass media. 

1485, a woman police sergeant, drafted in for the day, not local: seemingly 
professional, distant, stoic. 1485 gives voice to the institutionalization of 
authority and coercion by the state, deploying a homogenizing legalistic 
notion of justice as democratic requisite. She is also a human being, affec- 
tive, moral, and reasoning. 

ASB participants (from three upwards, depending on available space and 
people), sitting and linking arms and legs. While participants can easily 
choose to unlink themselves, police must break people’s grip on their own 
wrists to end the blockade (see, for instance, http://occupywallst.org/me- 
dia/pdf/practicalprotest.pdf). 

Mo, one of the ASB participants, an independent researcher and para- 
academic (c.f., Wardrop and Withers 2014) and nominated spokesperson 
for the affinity group. Mo voices collective resistance and solidarity, which 
tends to deafen her to the particular needs of different situations, cultures, 
groups, and the individuals within them, including her own. 

Other participants (members of the audience): academics, peace campers, 
local people, the media, police, and so on, who are watching the blockade 
from the sidelines. 


Scene 1: Making Space for Change? 


Setting: Outside the main gate of Faslane Naval Base, home of the UK’s 
nuclear submarine fleet during a day of protest against the Trident missile 
system and its replacement. Protesters have woven flowers and ribbons into 
the chain-link fence of the base, illustrating and spelling out messages of 
nonviolence. It is a cold and dry October day, but rain clouds are gathering. 
Participants in an academic seminar blockade (ASB) sit in the road in front 
of the gate in a circle, arms and legs linked, presenting and discussing pa- 
pers. They are preventing traffic from getting in and out of the base, includ- 
ing both military and civilian personnel arriving for work. The tailback of 
cars has brought traffic on the road past the base to a standstill. Drivers are 
impatient, hooting horns and shouting out of their windows: ‘Move on!’ and 
less polite directions. Protesters sing and chant in response: ‘No Trident! No 
Replacement! No Trident...’ Umbrella under arm, Alex bustles up to Banji, 
who is standing near the ASB and talking to police sergeant 1485. 


Alex: (pointing at Banji with her umbrella) Do you live here? 


Banji: Er, no, why? 
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Alex: Are you even from Scotland? 


Banji: (distractedly) No. (to 1485) How long before your release team get here, 
do you know? 


1485: I’m afraid not, Miss. 


Banji: Odd isn’t it, calling them a release team: police releasing people so you 
can arrest them? 


Alex: Are you Scottish? 

1485: Are you in charge, Miss? 

Banji: Im not Miss. Banji, if you like. 

1485: (wryly) Miss. 

Alex: I said, are you Scottish? 

Banji: No, I live in Newcastle. I’m from the US. Why? 
Alex: Do you have a job? 


Banji: (to 1485) I’m concerned that my colleagues are getting very cold, and it 
looks like rain. . . 


1485: Probably should have thought of that before, Miss. 

Alex: Do you have a bloody job? 

Banji: Pardon me? Er, I’ve just finished my PhD, actually. 
Alex: (mimics sarcastically) I’ve just finished my PhD, actually. 


Banji: (to 1485) These drivers are so aggressive. Will you make sure they don’t 
hurt my friends? 


1485: That’s our job, Miss, our duty: ensuring public safety. 
Banji: What about the abuse, it’s horrible, can’t you... 


Alex: You’re not from around here, you’re not even Scottish, you’re just a wee 
student who knows shite about shite in the real world. 


Banji: m not a student anymore, actually. Unemployed. 
Alex: Unemployed! All that education and no job? 
Banji: Not many jobs in universities these days . . . 


Alex: Maybe you’d have more chance if you got rid of the pink hair, piercings, 
and tattoos?! 


Banji: My thesis was on the relationship between austerity, precariousness, 
youth identity, and appearance. Good work, well received. If contemporary 
academia hadn’t turned the relation between wealth and knowledge inside out, 
I could be pursuing my research and teaching. 
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Alex: Never mind all that. You’ve actually got no job, sponging off hard- 
working people—tax-payers like me, by the way. You’re not local, you’re not 
Scottish, you’re not even bloody British. . . 


Banji: And I’ve got a stud in my tongue! (Banji playfully sticks her tongue out 
at Alex) 


1485: Are you in charge of this protest, Miss? 


Banji: Please, even Doctor is better than Miss! It’s such an oppressive term, you 
should see that: please stop using it. 


Alex: What gives you the right to come here and stop folk getting into their 
work, blocking the road, keeping me and the other mums from getting our bairns 
to school... 


Banji: Nuclear weapons are a global issue: everyone’s entitled to a voice. 


Alex: Aye well, have your say and bugger off home then: No need to block our 
bloody road, causing bother. 


Banji: Your children ... ? 
Alex: Stuck, waiting in the car with my sister, thanks to you. Driving her nuts, 


no doubt! 


The sound of a distant siren from off-stage (this sound may be downloaded 
from the Internet or reproduced physically by a participant; a whistle is a 
simple alternative). 


1485: If they move now, M ... If they move before the release team arrives, we 
can avoid making any arrests. 


Banji: Nuclear war isn’t limited to the local, nor even the national, it knows 
no borders: this Trident weapons system and what they plan to replace it with 
threatens us all... 


Alex: Islamic terrorists and those North Koreans, they need a bit of threatening! 
Banji: The threat of violence can’t be a valid basis for dialogue. 
1485: I think your friends have made their point. All academics, are you? 


Alex: (disparaging) Academics indeed! I’d not let them teach my kids, I’m tell- 
ing you that! 


Banji: Not all academics. Civil society activists, campaigners, people from the 
peace camp down the road: the seminar call was open to everyone, encouraging 
the widest participation. 


Alex: Humph. Well, no one asked me. 
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Banji: If you want to join in, we’re reflecting on geography and security, dis- 
cussing nuclear weaponry, securitization and discourses of ‘terror,’ as well as 
linking to issues of environmental and social justice in an era of ‘austerity.’ 


Alex: What the hell does all that mean? 


Banji: (laughs) Sorry, we use a lot of jargon, don’t we!? We’re asking why, for 
one thing, the government plans to replace Trident at a cost of more than one 
hundred billion pounds rather than spending that money on the health service, 
creating jobs, and protecting the environment. Would you like a copy of the call 
for papers and the abstracts? (offers Alex a sheaf of papers) 


Alex: (half turning away, declining) You’re kidding me!? 
Banji: (offering papers to 1485) How about you? 
1485: I’m afraid I can’t accept that, Miss. 


Banji: Banji, remember—you nearly had it before. Shame, I think you’d be 
interested in several of the papers. There is actually one on policing and institu- 
tional oppression of both us and you... 


Alex: Your wee bundle of paper isn’t going to stop terrorists and create jobs 
around here though, eh? Replacing Trident will, they say. 


Banji: But are nuclear weapons an appropriate deterrent against terrorism? And 
how many jobs will Trident replacement create, and at what cost, compared 
to, say, investing in renewable energy and building sustainable social housing? 
How many jobs will be local? Then there’s the nature of those jobs and the 
psychological and physical effects on the people doing them. . . 


Alex: (to 1485) A job’s a job, eh, Sergeant? 


Banji: Neither building nor protecting weapons of mass destruction is work that 
anyone should have to do. 


Alex: The newspapers say replacement will bring in millions of pounds, benefit 
the area... 


Banji: But who really benefits, proportionally, local people or transnational cor- 
porations? Who is at risk in the event of a nuclear accident? And who controls 
what the newspapers say? Those are the sorts of questions we’re asking today, 
at this seminar. We’re critiquing the ethics of a policy of mutually assured de- 
struction—are we really going to blow each other up with nuclear bombs? What 
sort of justice is that? What does basing peace and security on such a threat say 
about us and the kind of world we want to live in? Isn’t that the kind of macho, 
violent politics that governments want because it validates them, but not what 
we want because it destroys our humanity? 


1485: (into radio) Roger. 


Alex: I just want to get my bairns to school. 
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Banji: Maybe they’d learn more here? 


1485: (steps nearer to Banji) Once the release team is deployed, there will be 
arrests. 


Alex: Your lot of beardies and weirdies are blocking the public road: why don’t 
you ask your questions in the proper place? 


Banji: Which is? 
1485: If you could just get them to move now... 


Banji: I’m not in charge, no-one is. l’Il speak with Mo, she’s the spokesperson 
for the blockaders in our affinity group. 


Alex: (looking sideways at the blockade, sniffs) The one shivering? She looks 
peely wally to me—that’s ‘ill’ to you Americans. And to you, Sergeant, wher- 
ever you’re from. England, is it? 


Banji: Mo does look pale... 


A sudden rise in the volume of abuse from people in their cars who are 
waiting to get into the base to work (participants can ‘garble’ this noise 
without articulating discernibly offensive words). 

Alex: Och, the language! That’s not nice. 

Banji: Racist, homophobic, sexist—laden with the threat of violence. 

Alex: Aye, maybe the Sergeant should have a word. 


Banji: (to 1485) My responsibility is to care for my colleagues, feed them and 
give them water. Linked like that, they can’t even scratch an itch. 


Alex: You could write to your MP, start a petition . . . 


Banji: People have done that, of course. But it’s not enough. Vested interests 
in government, the system is corrupt, self-interested. We have a right to peace- 
ful protest and not to have public space policed to facilitate systemic violence. 


1485: Under the Highways Act of 1980, you are committing an offence: ob- 
structing free passage along the highway without lawful authority. 


Banji: Lawful authority and moral authority are not the same... 


Alex: You’re inconveniencing all we folk trying to get to work, to the shops, to 
school... 


Banji: This academic seminar blockade is a creative act of resistance in soli- 
darity with the peace camp, celebrating that it’s been here for more than thirty 
years, maintaining a space of nonviolent dissent. Our action is part of a fuller 
project to transform the everyday practices of the academy, to move beyond 
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the university—to co-create a more public university in public space with the 
public. 

1485: If I could speak to the person in charge? 


Alex: It shouldn’t be allowed, teachers acting like that. I’d sack the bloody lot 
of you! 

Banji: Teachers, lecturers, researchers, students, activists, even unemployed 
foreigners like me: we claim the right to be here and to do this because we care. 


Alex: Are you saying I don’t, like? I’ve got kids, remember. 


Banji: Of course you care. That care with your kids, that’s how we might all 
begin to care for the world. 


Alex: (snorts) I’m knackered already with just the three weans! 


Banji: In this seminar blockade we’re exploring care as an ethic, the basis of a 
system of moral principles that changes power relations and ends discrimination 
across class, race, and gender... 


Alex: Where women are in charge, like? Then you’ve got my vote, hen! 
Banji: On an equal basis with everyone else, yes. 

1485: (into radio) Awaiting release team, Silver Leader. Over. 

Alex: Silver, is it, hen? You’ll be onto the Lone Ranger next! 


Banji: (laughs) 
A siren/whistle sounds offstage again, louder, closer... 


Alex: (concerned, pointing skywards with umbrella) I hope they get here soon, 
but, those clouds are getting darker by the minute. . . . (changes tone) Then they 
can clear this high-brow lot out of the road. We’ll see how power relations are 
transformed then, eh, Sergeant? 


1485: The rule of law must be applied. Regardless of moral arguments, no one 
can be allowed put themselves above the law. Where would society be without 
laws to protect the majority? 


Alex: That’s quite a speech from you, Sergeant. 


Banji: Care means taking responsibility and meeting the needs of particular oth- 
ers in specific contexts. It rejects abstracts and universals like the rule of law. An 
ethic of care values emotions, empathy, cooperation and interdependence—car- 
ing for each other. Justice is distinct from the rule of law, and an ethic of care 
is the basis from which we must re-imagine justice. And we have to create the 
spaces to spark and nurture that re-imagining: spaces like the peace camp, like 
this blockade. 
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1485: I don’t want to see your colleagues arrested . . . 
Alex: Better than being soaked by freezing rain, maybe. 
Banji: (to 1485) Then don’t arrest them. 

Alex: She’s just doing her job! 


1485: (acknowledging her radio) Roger. (to Banji) They’re here, the release 
team, in the car park down the road, getting kitted up. You haven’t got long: 
decide. 


A drop of rain lands on Alex’s cheek; she wipes at it and looks at the water 
on her hand, and they all look to the sky. 


Scene 2: Authority, Ideology, and Care of the Self-Among-Others 


Setting: Banji leaves 1485 and steps over to the ASB, followed by a curious 
Alex, who casts anxious glances about her, uneasy about entering this space 
of transgression and imminent policing, and about being in the public eye. 
Banji bends down to talk to Mo, who is part of the entwined circle of the ASB. 


Banji: Hi, Mo. Can we talk? 
Mo: Sure, we’re taking a break to mull over some emerging themes. 


Banji: Are you okay? Is everyone all right? Do you need anything, food, a 
drink? 


Mo: No thanks. We’re all trying to drink a minimum so we don’t have to pee 
(fidgets a bit in her confined position and stretches her neck, her expression 
conveys pain). I’ve been better, comfier and warmer but . . . (shrugs) 


Banji: (using a handkerchief to mop Mo’s brow which is damp with sweat, 
despite the cold) I’ve been talking to a police sergeant . . . 


Mo: You shouldn’t engage. 
Banji: This sergeant seems okay: she’s worried about you all being arrested. 
Mo: Huh! 


Banji: Maybe we’ve made our point. The blockade has closed the base for more 
than two hours. The sergeant says . . . 


Mo: You shouldn’t listen to them, Banji! Don’t trust them. They have a single 
agenda: to keep this death factory open so the profits of the arms industry are en- 
sured. We’re just an irritant, midges. If there weren’t so many people here with 
camera-phones to bear witness, they’d rub pepper spray in our eyes and drag 
us away, breaking as many arms and heads as they saw fit. You’ve seen how 
they treat people on peaceful demonstrations in the streets, on your campuses. 
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Banji: They’re not all . . . I think the sergeant I’ve been talking to is probably 
against nuclear weapons. She hasn’t said it outright but . . . she almost took a 
seminar blockade programme. 


Alex: I think you’re right, hen. She seems a bit of a softie. 
Mo: (turning her head awkwardly) Who’re you? 
Alex: Only a body who cannae get her kids to school. 


Mo: These blockades are necessary. We have to rid the world of the abomina- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 


Alex: (sniffs) Aye well, good luck with that, sitting, freezing your backside off 
in the middle of the road, talking shite. 


Mo: IfI had my way, l’d be in there taking a sledgehammer to those submarines 
so they couldn’t menace innocent civilians with death on a daily basis. 


Alex: Very peaceful, I’m sure! 


Mo: Section 3 of the Criminal Law Act states that ‘ A person may use such force 
as is reasonable in the circumstances in the prevention of crime.’ 


Banji: (to Alex) And surely mutually assured destruction is the most terrible 
crime imaginable just waiting to happen? 


Mo: That said, this blockade isn’t an act of civil disobedience, not a plea for the 
state to have a change of heart. If we’re arrested and taken to court, we’re not 
going to appeal for validation by their law. 


Banji: (a little jadedly) I know, I know: this is a direct action, we’re challenging 
norms not reinforcing them, taking responsibility and physically intervening to 
stop an injustice, validating ourselves. 


Mo: Critique in action, constructive resistance. Having a seminar in the road is 
a way of defending academic inquiry and critical reflection by engaging politi- 
cally. 


Banji: (to Alex) If we expect others—and ourselves—to take our intellectual 
critique seriously, how can we not put it into practice? 


Alex: You’re both away with the fairies, bonkers, wasting your time. We’re the 
little people, even you egg-heads, even the police. Them who make the rules 
don’t take any notice of us, never have, never will! 


Another rise in the volume of abuse from workers in their cars. 


Mo: (sadly) I wish the abuse wasn’t quite so vile. It’s so . . . dispiriting. 


Banji: (speaking urgently to Mo) The police’s special release team have arrived 
from Glasgow, they’re in the car park down the road. When they get here... 
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Mo: They’ ll give us the chance to disperse, then break the blockade and arrest 
us if we refuse to leave of our own volition, right? 


Banji: The sergeant says they’ ll have no choice. 


Mo: They each have the choice not to do the bidding of a government acting 
to facilitate the machinations of the military-industrial complex. Listen, Banji, 
you can’t trust them. If they’re institutionally so minded, they’ ll arrest us even 
if we leave voluntarily: they have all the power. It’s still oppression, whatever 
the individual intentions of your sergeant. 


Banji: (offers Mo something to eat; wordlessly, Mo shakes her head ‘no’) She 
may be sensitive to our arguments, empathize even, but she’s been denied the 
individual space to respond: she can’t fully relate to us. 


Mo: Ach, the power relations between domination and resistance in this situa- 
tion are so skewed, so complex, all entangled. Spatially, we’re trying to resist 
an element of systematic global oppression that is amorphous, impossible to 
pinpoint or pin down... 


Banji: With an embodied local act which has no counterpart to relate to . . . 
Alex: Except the police! 


Mo: Who operate under the deception of neutrality, as if the state didn’t make 
laws to benefit the elite. 


Banji: Institutionalisation leaves the police no individual space to consider, 
express, or enact care for those who challenge the law they are disciplined to 
uphold without question. 


Mo: They are constructed as ‘them’ to our ‘us.’ 


Alex: (exasperated) What do you expect them to do, hen, bring you a cup of 
tea, sit down and join your little circle, discuss the issues, see what ‘themes 
emerge’!? 


Banji: The people we really need to confront simply aren’t here, while the dia- 
logue we are compelled to have with police is not on the issues we really want 
to discuss. So, is the agonism we’re enacting meaningless? 


Alex: It means I cannae get my kids to school, remember? 


Banji: Maybe that’s it . . . (frowns, looks at Alex, her mouth drops open, con- 
founded) You? 


Alex: It means all these people can’t get to work and can’t understand why you 
lot are stopping them. 


Banji: We do need to rethink this, those people, everyone, the relational . . . 


Mo: Those of us still in the blockade have made a collective decision to hold this 
ground and risk arrest. Robin had to drop out, though. He has to look after his 
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kids tomorrow morning and couldn’t risk still being in custody. He’s lecturing 
tomorrow afternoon too, though he’d have risked missing that. Could you talk 
to him, Banji? He’s feeling guilty, thinks he let us down. 


Banji: Okay, I'll find him later. But I hate to think of you all having to go 
through arrest: fingerprinting, being searched, DNA sampling, stuck in a cell 
alone with nothing to do or read, no one to talk to—it’s so boring! 


Mo: I try to meditate. 
Alex: (articulating archly) Zen, hen? 


Banji: (mopping Mo’s brow again) It’s the confinement that gets me, the physi- 
cal loss of liberty, it does my head in, has me almost literally climbing the walls. 
I don’t want to go through that again unless I have to. Are you all sure about 
your decision? You don’t look so well, Mo. 


Alex: You daft lot better make up your minds, Sergeant Softie’s on her radio 
again over there: the cavalry must be on the way. 


Mo, Banji, and Alex stare off-stage, searching for signs of the police arriv- 
ing... which they do, coming from positions in the audience and initially 
halting at one edge of stage, assessing the situation: waiting, ominous. 


Mo: (loud whisper to Banji) Remember, we’re not going anywhere unless we 
choose to, like Robin has chosen because of his kids. 


Alex: Maybe he wants to look after mine too, while he’s at it!? 


Mo: (louder now to Banji) So if... When they start separating us using force, 
when they arrest us, make sure you’re watching closely, take notes. (to Alex) 
And you’re witness to this too. We need a record. There’s one of us especially 
. . . Someone who’s not so well, very cold and cramped. That person is in quite a 
lot of pain. The group suggested they de-link voluntarily too, before arrest. But 
they’re not going to; they are not! 


Banji: Well, I think maybe they should! (looks round ASB participants, who are 
casting worried looks at the police) No one wants to be pushed and dragged and 
arrested at the best of times. Who is suffering so badly? Who is it? 


Shouting from cars increases again as the police move to surround the 
ASB protesters (physically at each side of the group, not between group and 
audience to block visual but clearly ‘closing in’). 


Alex: (stepping away from oncoming police and towards Mo) Whoah! I’m not 
sure which is worse, the shouting or them (nods at police). And I always thought 
they were the good guys! 


Banji: (urgently) Mo, who needs to unlink, who’s not well? There’s still time 
and I’m here to help with this kind of thing, please! 
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Mo: I shouldn’t have said anything. We’re here in solidarity, mutually support- 
ing each other in resistance. 


Alex: Doesn’t mean that you have to be mutually stupid, hen! 


Banji: Yes, and I’m here in solidarity too—and Robin. There are different ways 
of supporting each other! Who is it? 


Mo coughs, shivers and winces, turns her face away from Baniji. 


Banji: (to Mo) It’s you, isn’t it? Oh come on, Mo, you need to think of the big- 
ger picture . . . that’s what you were saying in your own paper earlier, right? 
About how violence to the submarines, to the physical base, isn’t violent if we 
think of it as care for people elsewhere, if the damage means they don’t get 
bombed? And you need to think of looking after yourself so you can resist an- 
other day, another way! Solidarity, that can mean relations of care in the wider 
sense, not rigid dogma. 


1485: (looking nervously around the assembled police, her voice reflecting the 
tension, loudly but falteringly addresses ASB participants) You are... You are 
unlawfully blocking the highway. Disperse now or you will be arrested. 


Mo: Ha, that’s rigid dogma (nodding at 1485), refusing to see the bigger picture 
of care we’re calling for here. 


Banji: Yes exactly, and you’re vulnerable just now, you’re not well. What use is 
it for you to be locked up? You’re the one who can write a piece for the press, 
or get onto academic forums and spread the news of the blockade. That’d be in 
solidarity too, right!? 


Alex: Solidarity? I don’t know. Always makes me think of Russia in the Cold 
War, not such a caring regime by anybody’s standards! I do know it’s going tae 
piss down rain any minute and (to Mo) you’re not looking so good, hen. 


1485: I repeat: You are unlawfully blocking the highway. Disperse now or you 
will be arrested. (more whispered but still a command in Banji and Mo’s direc- 
tion) Please! 


Alex: (to Mo) I always tell my kids to help each other and help me, but that 
means doing what they can. The five-year-old can’t do what the nine-year-old 
can. And they need different kinds of help from me. Give and take but not an 
eye for an eye, right? 


Scene 3: Distress, Outrage, Shame and Compassion 


Setting: Initially, the scene is frozen with Mo still in the ASB, Banji and Alex 
in attendance. A voice is heard over the tableau: 


1485: (preferably in a darkened space or turned away from the audience, so the 
monotone voice is depersonalised) You are all committing a criminal offence. 
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You have been asked repeatedly by police officers to disperse, but you have not 
done so. This is a final opportunity for you to clear the highway. If you do not 
disperse, you will be arrested, is that clear? 


A pause and tense silence; Alex looks at Banji, Banji looks at Mo, Mo looks 
away. 1485 steps over to the ASB. 


1485: Very well. We are arresting you for obstructing free passage along a 
highway in accordance with the Highways Act 1980. You do not have to say 
anything, but it may harm your defence if you fail to mention, when questioned, 
something which you may later rely on in court. Anything you do say may be 
given in evidence. Do you understand? 


No one in the ASB acknowledges the warning. Two or more police officers 
begin to forcibly separate the blockaders (N.B. actors must take care here 
not to hurt anyone while making the scene realistic). A mixed chorus of 
cheers from the waiting workers and boos from protesters. 


Mo: How dare you! No! We have a moral right to do this. Your actions perpetu- 
ate oppression and injustice. What’s your name, officer, and your number? Ow! 
Banji: (to 1485) Can’t you stop this, please? 

1485: Too late, I’m afraid. 


Alex: (indicates Mo). You should let that one go. I know she’s obstreperous, but 
she’s not strong enough to be roughed up like this and dumped in a police van. 


1485: Nothing I can do now. Please stand back, let the officers do their job. 
Alex: Och, have a heart! 

Banji: Can I go with them, take some food? 

1485: I’m afraid not, M . . . Doctor. 


Mo: (addressing 1485) Do you have children, Sergeant? Will you tell them to- 
night, how brave you were, what a hero: arresting peaceful protesters who only 
resisted passively, who were trying to save their lives and those of others like 
them around the world? 


1485: (strained and pale, clamps her mouth firmly closed, does not respond) 
Banji: Please, I know you understand, let them go. 

1485: Can you give me your word that they won’t come straight back? 
Banji: 1... (silent, drops her eyes) 

1485: I thought not. 
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Alex: (to Mo) Give it up now, hen, you’ve made your point. Don’t make them 
hurt you. 


Mo: Nobody makes them hurt anyone but themselves. Shame on you, Sergeant! 
Shame on all of you! 


Banji: (shouts to the police) Be careful, don’t hurt them! 


Mo: (to 1485 and her colleagues) Congratulations, you’ve countered the terror- 
ist threat—oh no, whoops, that’s still there behind that razor-wire fence. Great 
policing, ensuring public safety: Not! 


Alex: Good on you, hen! (then to Banji) I’m even beginning to like her. Only 
a wee bit, mind. 


Banji: (almost crying, facing up to 1485, getting physically close) You should 
arrest the people who work in this place, those who maintain and arm the 
nuclear warheads, the submarine captains . . . 


1485: Please step away. Do not force me to arrest you too. 
Alex: She’s done nothing! 


1485: And why don’t you go back to your car, Madam. Traffic will be moving 
again soon. 


Alex: Don’t you Madam me, Sergeant. I’m going nowhere. 


Banji: (imploring 1485) You should be making arrests in cabinet offices and 
corporate boardrooms not here: no crime has been committed here. 


Mo: (screams loud and piercingly in pain as her grip is forcibly broken and she 
is hauled from the blockade) 


A stunned moment of frozen silence. The ASB is then broken up and par- 
ticipants, making themselves limp, are carried away like sacks. 


Banji: (trying to step around 1485 to follow Mo and the others) Please, they 
need me. 


1485: (physically blocking her way) I’m warning you for the last time: if you 
don’t want to be arrested... 


Alex: (takes Banji’s arm) Och, away, Sergeant. (Then to Banji) Come on, hen, 
let’s go and find you a nice cup of tea. (she takes the ASB programmes from 
Banji’s unresisting grip). Here, Sergeant, I think you should read one of these 
after all. 


1485: (a momentary hesitation perhaps, but then shakes her head, looks away) 


Banji: (begins to sob into Alex’s shoulder) 
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Alex: (to Banji as she puts her arm around her and leads her away). There, there, 
hen, you did your best. Here comes that hard rain. 


As they reach the edge of the stage... 


1485: (shouting to colleagues) Right, get this traffic moving, let’s get staff into 
the base... 


Banji looks forlornly at Alex, transferring a lingering gaze to the audience. 
Her face conveys hopelessness: we did nothing, accomplished nothing . .. 


THE END? 


Prompts for the Joker and Spect-actors 


Joker: Ask spectators to choose where they want to intervene in the play. 
Take a show of hands on the most popular scene or part of a scene where 
spectators want to make a change. Spectators will probably come up with 
their own questions and ideas for intervention as spect-actors. However, the 
questions below may help get the forum theatre process started, and perhaps 
act as prompts thereafter if there is a stalemate. 


e Who are the oppressors/oppressed in this play? 

e What are the oppressions and how are they enacted? 

e How do different levels of oppression occur in scene 2? 

+ What might the effects be of changing the gender of one, some, or all the 
main characters? 

e What ethnicity/sexual orientation/age/class position do you assume for the 
characters? 

+ Does where the characters come from matter? 

e What if the blockade action had been taken by musicians, health workers, 
miners, or some other group? 

e Where and how is care expressed? 

+ How are trust, empathy, and compassion expressed, if at all? 

e How might relational care be conceived and practiced differently to ‘mu- 
tual aid’? 

+ Should protesters give more attention to engaging with Faslane workers? 

e (How) Should Mo and Banji be attentive to Alex’s problem? 

e (How) Should Mo and Banji be sympathetic to 1485/the police? 

+ Should/could 1485 do something about the abuse directed at the ASB? 

e How is Robin’s decision considered here? 

e What is the impact of Mo’s conduct on/for others? 
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+ Would it make a difference if 1485 accepted an ASB programme? 
+ As an example of how an oppression might be confronted by care, discuss 
Alex’s change of heart in the final scene where she takes care of Banji. 


ENCORE 


A note of caution: We recognize that staging plays requires time, energy, ef- 
fort, cooperation, and collaboration, and will be emotionally demanding. If 
we/you are to take such a fuller-geographies approach to pedagogy, it cannot 
be on top of already significant demands on us as academics. In suggesting 
theatre as transgressive and transformative pedagogy, we also call for increas- 
ing resistance to exploiting our own labour (Koopman, 2008). Appreciating 
the responsibility of convening forum theatre (similar to ASB convening), we 
intend and hope for pedagogic interventions as direct action. And we suggest 
(urge!) taking care of yourselves-among-others as ethic and praxis. 


LINKS 


Ethics of Care network: http://ethicsofcare.org/ 

Care Ethics: http://www.iep.utm.edu/care-eth/ 

The Forum Project: http://theforumproject.org/whatisto/forumtheatre/ 
Active Inquiry: http://www.activeinquiry.co.uk/ 

Cardboard Citizens: http://cardboardcitizens.org.uk/ 
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Chapter Six 


Anarchism and 
Informal Informal Pedagogy 


‘Gangs,’ Difference, Deference 
Richard McHugh 


This chapter stems out of research that originally set out to explore how 
education unfolds in what are commonly described by the media and in 
political discourse as ‘gangs.’ The idea for the research developed from my 
experience of working as an informal educator in youth justice prevention 
services and adult resettlement accommodation-based services. I also draw 
upon my knowledge of other settings, ranging from the specific, such as the 
adult secure estate, to the general, such as open-access youth provision in 
what might loosely be described as an informal education capacity. Within 
my experiences of working in the field of informal education I frequently 
came into contact with and worked alongside young people aspiring to be 
involved in or already committed to street ‘gangs,’ usually at entry level. I 
also encountered men in their older years that had previously been involved 
in such groups and had served prison sentences. Arising from these conversa- 
tions I came to recognize what seemed to me to be two important issues in the 
life narratives of those who aspired to, were, or had been involved in groups 
described as ‘gangs.’ The first of these issues was that nobody I spoke with 
‘woke up one day’ and knew how to be in a gang, whether that being included 
the technical-commercial aspects of being in the group, such as weighing out 
and distributing drugs, or how to spot, assess, and risk-manage potentially 
dangerous situations. None of my contacts knew how to be instinctively. The 
second issue, which was of equal interest, was my observation that whatever 
this learning process of be-coming a participant or member of one of these 
groups was, the process appeared to be both ongoing and somehow without 
bounds. 

It is this latter point that forms the partial or opening basis of my argu- 
ment, wherein I seek to challenge commonly held assumptions as well as the 
bulk of the ‘gang’ canon of literature, which usually depicts groups known 
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as ‘gangs’ as being externally and internally oppressive (cf. Pitts 2008). The 
‘gang,’ in short, is often understood as a site of fear. This opening point to 
my argument stands clear from the existing literature, although I do wish to 
acknowledge that internal and external oppression does still exist and play 
out within such groups. Yet the central theme of this chapter does not dwell 
on these well-trodden paths of the existing literature, instead the opening 
reflects the ‘boundlessness’ that I observed in my years of practice, which 
diverges from the generally narrow view of the existing ‘gang’ literature. At 
the same time that this reflection on ‘boundlessness’ applies to such groups, 
it also rebounds out towards a comparative collective. By the ‘collective,’ I 
mean the informal educators (in the official sense), or those who work with 
individuals and communities in pursuit of an emancipatory education. The 
reflection I want to make here is that those who officially work towards an 
emancipatory informal education are ironically constrained by a spectrum 
of bounds and those who are depicted as apparently bounded and in need of 
emancipation are always already free, albeit it in the knowledge of the bounds 
of their freedom to be. 

This opening sets the tone for the chapter, where I want to set out an anar- 
chistic perspective, but I do so by also drawing upon Jacques Lacan via Slavoj 
Zizek and Jacques Derrida. These theoretical approaches were of significant 
relevance to the research data for several reasons. First, throughout the data 
that was collected through a combination of focus group, consultation, and 
individual interviews, as well as ethnographic work, a theme of reflections 
and mirroring became apparent. However, this mirroring and reflection was 
not fully recognized by the agents themselves, much in the same way that 
in Lacan’s ‘Mirror Stage’ the child begins to recognize herself in the mirror 
but never becomes capable of seeing herself fully (cf. Lacan 1994 and Zizek 
2006). In this respect, many of the people who participated in the research did 
not ever perceive themselves as having been involved in a ‘gang’ (although 
they spoke about many experiences that the police and media discourse 
would describe as being actions of ‘gangs’). Likewise, many of the actions 
and viewpoints of those who participated in the research mirrored aspects 
and realms of what may be described as their mainstream, or legitimized, 
counterparts, such as politicians, educators, and police. 

This Lacanian start then flows into Zizek’s approach of utilizing popular 
cultural texts (in the broadest sense of the word ‘text’) as a means of ex- 
ploring and exemplifying challenging concepts. I follow Zizek out of the 
sheer relevance that his approach offers, wherein he moves between popular 
cultural texts, real-life research data, and the theory that emerges from this 
blend. Such a seemingly chaotic approach is influenced by the thrust of the 
research data insofar as another common theme that emerged was that of the 
importance of stories in the learning to be within the groups. These stories are 
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therefore reflective of the lived experiences of the participants that are dis- 
cussed and accordingly go some way towards a less distorted representation, 
even if perhaps appearing as an abstracted representation in the unorthodoxy 
of their presentation. It is also at this point that Derrida’s ideas become im- 
portant as a means of engagement. This occurs through the acknowledgement 
that the very text that constructs this chapter, the whole volume, and indeed 
beyond, is a point of reflection of the bounds that confine academic (and 
other) commentary. From an anarchistic perspective, we might say that the 
text is a normative control that is always already limiting and never capable 
of fully representing its targeted reflection. Derrida is also important for pro- 
viding a means to discuss the different, same, and deferral of full reflective 
recognition by way of ideas of difference and deference in the Derridaian 
sense of différance (cf. Kamuf in Derrida 1988, xii). Moreover, Derrida pro- 
vides a window through which I can attempt an anarchistic escape from the 
bounds of the text in which this particular chapter is constrained, which may 
provide for a style of prose that is nonlinear and at points seemingly dense. 

The remainder of this chapter is divided into three sections. In the first of 
these, I begin with a contextualization of constraint and freedom in relation to 
informal education by setting out a brief history and highlighting some of the 
perspectives one might take to this question. In the second section the chap- 
ter attempts to provide some context to constraint and freedom in relation to 
groups that are commonly described as ‘gangs.’ This section begins to draw 
on data from the research and provides an insight into some points of reflec- 
tion and opposition between non-legitimized structures and attempts at being 
free from them. Section three moves on from this to begin to explore the 
cracks through which anarchism may begin to be perceived in the interstitial 
space and actions of the groups (commonly described as ‘gangs’) in relation 
to the structures that impose and catalyze their informal informal learning to 
be.! Again this draws on research data and popular cultural artefacts in order 
to illuminate this potentially murky notion. Lastly, in the final section of the 
chapter, I attempt to explore the imagined spatial transmission of informal 
informal education within the groups through vignettes. This section operates 
within the interstice of the lived experience of ‘gang’ members and popular 
cultural mimemes, which demonstrates a quasi-anarchistic informal informal 
education within the groups. 


CONSTRAINTS AND FREEDOMS CONTEXT: 
INFORMAL EDUCATION 


In order to contextualize the central argument of this chapter it is important 
to have an understanding of what is meant by the term ‘informal education.’ 
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In pursuit of this, it is of value to take a brief tour of the history of informal 
education in relation to ideas of constraints and freedoms or care and control. 
Some of the earliest beginnings of informal education can be traced as far 
back as the 1790s and the faith-based work of Hannah More, who carried 
out elementary and religious instruction, commercial and domestic training, 
as well as aspects of social welfare (Pugh 1999). The early 1840s saw the 
advent of the ragged schools, which came at a point in history when a moral 
panic regarding childhood was beginning to emerge—childhood in the sense 
described by Rousseau, as a period in life which was of innocence and in need 
of education and stimulation (Burman 2000). This moral panic was derived 
from the notion that as a result of increased child labour from the onset of 
industrialization, children would inevitably take up undesirable pastimes by 
means of their disposable incomes, which they now had access to through 
new work opportunities (Burman 2000; Greenwood [1869] and Hendricks 
[1986], both cited in Smith 1988). Although initially solely concerned with 
basic numeracy, literacy, and religious studies, the ragged schools eventually 
broadened their provision based upon an observed assessment of the needs 
of the people that participated in the schools. The new range of provisions 
was extended to include spaces for reading, refuges, and men’s clubs (Smith 
2004). 

From these developments, linkages between informal education through 
evolving youth and community provision and moral panic begin to emerge. 
With this new framework of understanding, the theme of benevolence in 
intervention started to become apparent. Such altruism could be considered a 
projection from the middle classes, who, as Smith (1988) argued, were also 
the generative factor in the moral panic concerning the youth and urban poor 
of the day. With this understanding in mind it could be argued that in some 
respects the foundations of informal education were benevolent acts bred 
from fear of the unknown (i.e., emerging working-class youth culture) and 
that they were implemented as particular means of control, because whilst 
the urban youth and poor were engaged in youth clubs/institutes they were 
not succumbing to deviant or immoral activity. This is in keeping with Arn- 
stein’s (1969) notion that therapy is oppressive (therapy in this case being the 
social intervention of informal education qua cure to perceived depravity) and 
something that is done fo people and not with them. 

Further significant activity around the field of informal education came 
in 1844, with the inception of the YMCA, or the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The YMCA was formed by George Williams, with the primary 
aim of assessing and striving to meet the needs of other young Christian men 
(Smith 1997). Notwithstanding the YMCA’s clarity of who exactly they were 
targeting, they did respond to societal needs in that membership was eventu- 
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ally opened to non-Christians and the organization’s aims evolved to include 
‘mental’ development (Smith 1997; Pugh 1999). This response extended into 
the YMCA broadening their definition of ‘Christian discipleship’ to be an ap- 
plication of the Christian principle of betterment of the mind, body, and soul 
(Pugh 1999). From the point of view that the YMCA was set up by Christian 
young men for Christian young men, it could be argued that the organiza- 
tion was one of self-help, with the particular objective of attaining a state of 
mutual aid amongst people with the same needs and objectives (Twelvetrees 
2002). However, as is indicated by the initial statement issued by the YMCA, 
their objectives predominantly focused on development through Christianity. 
With this in mind it is possible to appreciate how informal education founded 
in faith (in this case Christianity) has been described as a tool of ‘conversion’ 
and ‘evangelism’ (Pugh 1999). In this sense, we have a paradox insofar as 
informal education is often presented as being emancipatory; yet we find that 
its origins were actually constrained within the bounds of dogma. So while 
the rationale behind the YMCA and the ragged schools was one of attempting 
to free those engaging in the schools, clubs, and associations from the dog- 
matic thought and cultural activity of poor urban people, there is still ample 
room for scepticism. The dogmatic thought and cultural activity of the urban 
poor was not simply bounding them, as the YMCA might have assumed, but 
it also provided a form of escape from the dogma of the mill or workhouse 
with all the associated bodily repetitions of forced worship to the demigod of 
capitalism in the newly formed wake of the industrial revolution. 

This subliminal tug-of-war bears many similarities to that which takes 
place in the hit Showtime television series Homeland (Gordon and Gansa 
2011-2015). By way of analogy, one of the protagonists, Sergeant Nicholas 
Brody, plays the part of a semiconscious rope that is constantly being pulled 
by the CIA, on one side, and a terrorist cell, on the other. The arc of the show 
follows Brody, who was captured by the cell and held for eight years, during 
which time he was converted through a process of care and control involv- 
ing cultural experiences and educative activity. Upon being ‘found’ by US 
troops, Brody is then placed back into circulation in America in order for him 
to begin to carry out terrorist acts as a converted member of the terrorist cell. 
However, the other protagonist, Carrie Mathison, begins to suspect that all 
is not as it seems with the returned war hero. Mathison, who eventually dis- 
covers that her suspicions are correct, begins an elaborate scheme to convert 
Brody to the patriotic war hero that he is. 

The point here being that Brody is the object of two equally controlling 
and oppressive groups and is therefore placed in the position of parallax (cf. 
Karatani 2005 and Zizek 2009a), a transcritical (cf. Karatani 2005) position 
in which he has lived as the perceived bad guy (for both sides) and perceived 
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good guy (for both sides). This parallax position makes Brody the hero and 
the villain and, ironically, the devotee to Allah and the devotee to a patriotic 
American calling. To both sides of this game of pull he is a product of dogma 
(negatively), and to both sides he is the product of being informally educated 
in what to think (as opposed to how to think). But where is Brody’s agency 
in all of this? At what point, if any, does he engage in any action that might 
be called ‘freedom’? Is it when he decides to destroy the cyanide capsule 
meant to assassinate Iran’s head of security services with and stay in asy- 
lum in Iran? Or is it when he changes his mind and assassinates the head of 
security services with an ashtray? Or is it both? Following Karatani (2005), 
the answer would be both, wherein his ability to choose and change his mind 
between the two was a means of survival, which is actually only possible in 
his transcritical reading of his position between both versions of perceived 
dogma and perceived freedom. 

This theme of parallax persists as we move on through this tour of the 
backdrop of informal education in the UK. Originally founded by Christian 
Socialists and social reformers, the University Settlements played an integral 
role in informing contemporary informal education, the first of these being 
Toynbee Hall formed in 1884 (Smith 1999; Smith 2004). Settlements were 
based upon the notion that graduates would live in deprived areas with a view 
to attempting to even out the scales of inequality in favour of the poor as 
much as possible, as well as learning as much as possible about life in poverty 
(Barnett [1884] cited in Smith 2005). In this respect the work of the settle- 
ments could be seen as a piece of action research. Within these pursuits the 
settlers utilized classes, debates, and cultural groups as interventions within 
the communities that they were working (Smith 2005). The rationale behind 
the utilization of such tools was that by engaging the poor in critical thought 
through education, discussion, and cultural activity, their aspirations and self- 
estimation could be raised through exposure to elite or highbrow culture and 
knowledge (Meacham 1987). 

In some respects the settlement movement could be seen as an almost 
(political) missionary-like pursuit, with an ideological aim of not only caus- 
ing a social and political awakening in the poor but also establishing a cross- 
class understanding and commonality through association (Smith 1999). The 
settlement movement appears to have a libertarian educationalist feel; yet it is 
possible to contest that in the action of the settlement intervention. At local- 
ized levels individuals involved in the facilitation of the work may not have 
created forums for autonomous thinking and dialogue with the poor, instead 
‘attempting to control more directly the various clubs and organizations they 
initiated’ (Smith 2004). 

These early examples of youth and community work are all what would be 
described today as being in the voluntary sector and were bred from middle/ 
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upper-class philanthropy and social action, albeit sometimes emerging from 
fear of the effects of working-class immorality on the strength of the British 
Empire (Davies 1999). Significant state involvement in youth and commu- 
nity work came in November 1939, with the issuing of Circular 1486, In the 
Service of Youth (Hall 1959). Within this document the British government 
clearly expressed that they would be utilizing existing youth organizations 
for the purposes of creating a service for youth (Davies 1999; Roberts 2004). 
The circular came about in response to the perceived detrimental effects of 
war on young people, wherein it states that youth organizations should offer 
interventions that better the ‘conditions which constitute a serious menace to 
youth’ (Circular 1486, cited in Roberts 2004). Yet, at the same time, there is 
an undertone of military conditioning in the fact that there was an emphasis 
on fitness. This focus could be seen as governmental reflection upon their 
problematic experience with recruiting suitably fit soldiers during the Boer 
and First World Wars (Roberts 2004). When we consider the timing, as the 
Second World War had just broke out, it could indicate that Circular 1486 
was merely a stratagem for oiling the machinery of war. 


CONSTRAINTS AND FREEDOMS CONTEXT: 
BEING A ‘GANG,’ BUT NOT BEING A ‘GANG’? 


During the research I coined the terms outsider identity group and outsider 
identity group cultures in response to the fact that almost nobody who was 
being described as being involved in ‘gang’ culture perceived themselves as 
a ‘gang’ member. Instead, participants would describe themselves as groups 
of friends who had nothing and got ‘switched on’ to making money, bring- 
ing their friends along so that if ‘one eats, we all eat,’ engendering an ideol- 
ogy of mutual aid. Whilst others have described themselves and those that 
they looked up to when they were younger as community leaders, as in the 
unofficial leaders. Leaders here are not recognized in the same manner that 
a politician or educator may be. Nonetheless, they are perceived as people 
who are approached by members of the community to advise and assist on 
issues. Legitimized leaders who are in normative positions of authority are 
considered too alienated from their own lived experience to be able to have 
any significant impact. This was iterated in a group interview: 


We were sat all of us in reception [indicating Gym 1], you was there [Partici- 
pant 6 name], and a young girl, a blonde-haired girl gets into reception and 
burst into tears, proper sobbin’. So we’ve all thought ‘Shit what’ve we done.’ 
... And she went ‘Me Nana’s told me that if th’is ever any trouble in [Town 1] 
I have to come and see you.’ So I said, ‘What’s up?’ and she told me the story 
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of her boyfriend had got a job, the bullies of the area had took objection and 
they were just makin’ their lives hell an’ . . . but the one thing that got me, the 
thing that I thought I have to do something here is she said to me, ‘I’m comin’ 
down the stairs and the kids’ll be watchin’ T.V. . . . and say to the kids “that’s 
too loud so you're grounded, ”’ she said, ‘but in reality I’m only groundin’ ’em 
because every time they go out they’re getting beat up by the other kids and 
there is nothing I can do. Every time I try and intervene the bloke or the woman 
starts on me and there's nothing I can do.’ . . . So we went . . . we actually went 
‘round to the house, which was more a show of strength. ... We did wag our fin- 
ger and say, ‘Look it can’t go on, y’know, scratchin’ the car, what's all that, y’ 
dick ’ed?’ but put it under no uncertain terms that that activity would stop here 
and there was no other option than that would stop dead. And it did; it stopped 
dead. But prior to coming to us, and this is a great example, she’d gone to the 
housin’ [Housing Association 1]. They'd initiated . . . initiated formal, formal 
mediation. Now we’d done our mediation where we’d gone ’round. I think me 
and you might’ve walked ’round [name], might have walked around too. Two 
or three of have gone ‘round, but that was enough. And we said verbally, ‘You 
don’t do that no more. I don’t want no more scratches on the car, certainly 
no more shit through the letter box, just calm down. That’s, that’s none nego- 
tiable.’ So they’ve gone, ‘Right O.K., that’s what we’re gonna do then.’ Now 
unbeknown to us, which the’ never made this public to us, she’d gone to like the 
local housin’ trust who’d done a formal sit-down mediation, so this is formal 
mediation. Anyway, it kicked off in the office, it kicked, a fight broke out in the 
office. So it went back to square one, so that is a great example of how informal 
mediation, our methods, completely and utterly solved the situation—problem 
gone, problem solved. Formal mediation, which was people sittin’ down in an 
office, y'know, with a cup of tea an’ it kicked off. 


Although this is a particularly lengthy excerpt from the discussion, it does 
demonstrate several issues. The first is that although the individuals involved 
in this alternative intervention would have variously been described by others 
as being part of ‘gangs,’ ‘gangsters,’ or somehow connected with organized 
crime groups, they were also perceived by people in the community as an 
organic means of gaining justice or peace, yet ironically reflecting, and even 
somehow running parallel to, axioms of the ‘organic’ state apparatuses such 
as that of the housing association. Simultaneously, the normative figures 
of authority that are usually positioned as being the people who are able to 
deliver justice, peace, and harmony within the community are seen as lack- 
ing in this ability. The 2002 police volunteer recruitment television advert 
featuring the boxer Lennox Lewis provides an inadvertent insight into why 
the participants in the research were able to hold more sway than the housing 
association in persuading the perpetrators of the intimidation to cease their 
actions. In the advert Lewis is filmed sitting on a chair against a plain white 
backdrop, which intermittently cuts to a scene of the aftermath of an act of 
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domestic violence. Throughout the advert Lewis talks through how in boxing 
it is essential to keep cool and not lose control, moving on to explain how if 
he attended a call to a house (as the police would) to find a woman who had 
been beaten by her male partner over a domestic dispute, ‘I don’t know if I 
could keep my cool with that man. I couldn’t swear to that,’ which he says 
while clenching his fists. Interestingly, the central message of this advertise- 
ment via the voice of Lennox Lewis echoes the voice of the state in that the 
people are directed to ‘keep cool’ and refrain from violence whilst the state 
continues its threats and acts of violence. In this case Lennox Lewis repre- 
sents the Janus-faced voice of the state, with one voice saying ‘keep cool’ and 
the other saying ‘or else.’ 

Perhaps the staff at the housing association may well have felt the same 
as the participants and Lennox Lewis, wanting nothing more than to be able 
to go to the perpetrator and say, ‘Stop bullying these people and posting shit 
through their letterbox before I lose my cool with you.’ But of course they 
cannot do this due to the professional boundaries and constraints of their job, 
in which they have been taught to think and behave within the protocols and 
policies of the organization, which are dovetailed into housing law and fitted 
within the whole legal system (the ‘keep cool’ voice). Is it only the people 
who have learnt over time that they must survive by any means, therefore 
learning how to think outside of mainstream boundaries, who are able to 
move to these extremes? Of course, it is not right that in stopping one person 
from being intimidated another person is intimidated; yet, at the same time, 
it is also not right that normative figures of authority are alienated and con- 
strained to such a point that they are not able to make any serious inroads in 
the most challenging situations. 

Here we have, on the one hand, the professional intervention educated in 
what to think and what to do. While on the other hand, we have the nonpro- 
fessional educated through informal informal means on how to think, in this 
case to think that they will take action through any means to stop what they 
perceive as an injustice. This latter point is the central tenet that was appar- 
ent throughout all of the fieldwork conducted within my research. The most 
obvious injustice was that of having nothing and responding not by accepting 
this, but rather by taking any opportunity available (for a version of justice). 
The key pedagogical implication here is that through two different kinds of 
observational education for both of the groups attempting a conflict resolu- 
tion, a kind of double reflection has taken place. That is, reflection upon the 
respective observational educational processes and reflection of the process 
itself. In short, the housing association staff reflected upon what they had 
been educated to know about conflict resolution and reflected the corralled 
form of that education in their actions, simultaneously echoing one voice of 
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the state. Similarly, the community leaders reflected upon what they had been 
educated to know about conflict resolution and reflected the unbridled form 
of that education in their actions, while simultaneously reflecting the other 
voice of the state. 

As Proudhon (1970, 140) suggests, people learn through reflection and 
reflection can breed disunity in society. Yet in the dual actions of both parties 
involved in conflict resolution it is possible to perceive the human yearn- 
ing for ‘equality and justice’ at the same time as ‘independence and praise’ 
(Proudhon 1970, 140). Both parties bred disunity in their actions, although in 
different ways. At the same time, both parties appear to have sought equality, 
justice, independence, and praise, albeit in different ways and through differ- 
ent means. Equally, both parties would perceive each other as not being valid, 
or outside of acceptability. They are effectively two polarized entities that are 
part of the same object, both bound and boundless. 


BOUND AND BOUNDLESS: WHAT IS THE 
POTENTIAL OF PERCEIVING THE IN-BETWEEN? 


As was depicted in Dostoyevsky’s Notes from the Underground, there is a 
perspective from which the outsider may, in the normative perpendicular 
viewfinder, be perceived as oppressed and in need of liberation from their 
Underground position. Of course, as the protagonist presents in his notes, it is 
he who is unconstrained in his actions, doing the things that others would not 
dare due to adherence to social norms. Yet, at the same time, the protagonist 
is constrained in his self-admitted enchainment to books and the affects of his 
acts of spite, both to others and to himself. To him, they are all acts of free 
will in some way. In reverse, a question could be posed of informal educa- 
tors: ‘How free are you in your pursuit of freeing others from oppression?’ 
The potential answers to this could go in several directions, many of which 
I do not have the space to answer here, although some could include ‘Yes, I 
am free, I am qualified as being free because I practice in an anti-oppressive 
way and I believe in inclusion,’ fitting with the beginning of Arthur Scho- 
penhauer’s (2005, 23) discussion on a person being able to do as they will, 
or do the opposite; ‘Well, now that you mention it, I’m not sure, perhaps I’m 
not free at all?’ which fits with Schopenhauer’s progression on the matter, 
where he asks: ‘If a person wills to do the one thing and then does its oppo- 
site, does that not also make the opposite their will, as they have willed to do 
this oppositional thing which is against their will?’ (Schopenhauer’s 2005). 
Of course, Schopenhauer relegated the freedom to will below the freedom to 
act, but what does it mean to act? In the theatrical sense, as in theatre as the 
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division between the spectator and the actor, the knowing and the ignorant 
(cf. Ranciere 2011, 2-3), the act is the transmission of what is known by the 
actor (for instance, the plot, the lines, how the event will be played ouf), the 
spectator passively absorbing the act ignorant of what is already known to the 
actor. However, the actor acts in accordance with the prescribed script, and 
the script is written under the accepted norms of theatrical tropes, and more 
broadly speaking, those of the arts and literature. The question here, then, 
is resonant of Dostoyevsky’s protagonist note writer: Is the choice to act an 
action of freedom (in his case freedom from the constraints of the etiquette 
and good manners of the day)? From this meandering paradox it is possible 
to glimpse one of the problems with talking about emancipation, and in our 
case emancipatory informal education. That is, do we have the will to free- 
dom in emancipatory informal education, or is it more a case of a freedom 
to act in this pursuit of conscientization? Perhaps our freedom to will in this 
may be something of an illusion, as how far can this freedom to will be played 
out within the norms and accepted tropes of an education that strives toward 
conscientization? And what are these norms and tropes? 

First on the list has to be Paulo Freire’s emphasis on the power of dia- 
logue with people, as opposed to a dialogue projected to people (Freire 1993, 
34; 2007, 88-89, 90, 93; cf. Beck and Purcell 2010, 66). In addition, in the 
pursuit of conscientization we can consider the importance of a ‘problem 
posing’ education rather than an instructional education (Coburn 2011, 478), 
or freedom of thought and therefore the freedom to will. Although even in 
this seemingly emancipatory educational practice Freire was writing under 
the rhetoric of Christian values (Freire 1993, 55) and, as bell hooks put it, a 
‘phallocentric paradigm of liberation’ (hooks 1994, 49). Freire does not out- 
wardly acknowledge that he is operating under a macro-moral venture; how- 
ever, in following the line of thought flowing from Schopenhauer’s and then 
Ranciere’s paradox’s, it could be presented that in the radical emancipatory 
education of the oppressed, so, too, is Freire oppressed in his act of emancipa- 
tion under biblical tropes. In turn, we are also oppressed in following Freire in 
practice. Yet, at the same time, in the very act of acknowledging, reflecting, 
and commenting on Freire, an expansion of an emancipatory action further 
unfolds, which would not be possible without Freire as its catalyst. Thus 
Freire, in some kind of almost hermeneutic cycle, returns as emancipatory. 
Although, again, a surplus remains in returning back to the idea of being 
free to act instead of the proposed freedom to will, as the stem of religion as 
morality is anti-emancipatory (Goldman [1969] cited in Love 2012, 59-60). 
Extending this line of thought, it has also been said, perhaps most notably by 
Nietzsche (2003), that (macro) morality was formed in the ‘workshops’ of re- 
ligion (Christianity, as are many other religions). Thus, reflecting normative 
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moral positions, it remains a challenging proposition to have the freedom to 
will (toward conscientization) when this proposed will is always already just 
being free to act (within the dogmatic and masculinized arena of being and 
being under the crusading banner of conscientization). 

Which of the possible responses to the question of how free we are in infor- 
mal education practice is ‘true,’ of course, depends upon the individual, as I 
am sure there are people who will do some of the things that others would not, 
though perhaps not in the same way that Dostoyevsky’s underground note 
writer might. Yet, at the same time, whilst believing that informal educators 
are in a position to work with people as an emancipatory practice with the 
freedom to will, and even judge who is in need (in some cases) of emancipa- 
tion, they are already oppressed into a thought system. A thought system in 
some ways is born of the hyper-reality of books (as with Dostoyevsky’s note 
writer) and other forms of media (cf. Eva 2012), perhaps starting with the 
Bible in the moral positioning exercised in day-to-day (professional) practice 
of informal education. In following Eva’s line of thought, and in relation to 
a consideration of Dostoyevsky, the level of freedom within informal educa- 
tion practice is merely that which is ‘experienced as free’ (Eva 2012, 6). Al- 
though experienced as a free action, these pedagogical practices are actually 
processes of ‘self-caging’ through socio-cultural imitations, or mimeme (Eva 
2012, 6), of always already constrained paradigms of freedom. 

But what of groups who are commonly described as ‘gangs’? What is 
their level of freedom? Greater or lesser? Frequently and rhythmically the 
word ‘gang’ marks out groups of people who are structurally oppressed and 
reluctantly, through a stratified forming process, be-come a ‘gang’ or part 
of a ‘gang’ (cf. Pitts 2008). Typically this be-coming is described as being 
closely linked with fear (cf. Pitts 2008); yet elsewhere fear has been cited as 
a reason to leave gangs (Decker and Lauritsen [2002], cited in Pyrooz and 
Decker 2011, 419; Bullock and Tilley 2008, 42) and depicted as a position 
of oppression and sideways violence (cf. Freire 2007). Yet across the range 
of academic literature it is difficult to find work that has explored or encoun- 
tered the informal informal educative practices within ‘gang’ cultures, not- 
withstanding the limited literature exploring education as a means of crime 
prevention (cf. Esbenson et al. 2011, 1999; Winfree et al. 1999) and/or has a 
focus on young people (Esbenson et al. 2011, 1999; Winfree et al. 1999; also 
compare Wing Lo 2012; Bengtsson 2012; Reyes 2006; Vigil 1999). Even 
the limited literature that focuses upon learning to be a ‘gang’ does not fully 
consider the complexities of educative practices and processes within gang 
cultures. Bengtsson (2012), for example, considers the learning of ‘gangster 
subculture’ and ‘style’ (Bengtsson 2012, 677, 678, 681, 683-84, 690); yet 
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this is specifically stylistic and is restricted to the space of a young offenders 
institute. 

Informal informal education within gang cultures is complex and begins 
with an element of choice for some, but for others there is no choice. For 
the latter, this is frequently where the individual is involved with the gang 
or group due their immediate family being integral to the group or gang. For 
the former this choice begins at the point of choosing who to follow, not as 
a freedom to will, as the choice is to follow, but instead as the freedom to 
act, to participate in the performance having weighed up some options. Many 
participants within the research explained to me directly or through ongoing 
dialogue that they actively chose to participate in the groups (‘gangs’) and as- 
sociated activities rather than being somehow coerced into them. The options 
were either recognized and constructed authority or alternative and organic 
‘street’ authority, who, as one participant put it, 


are the leaders . . . who are the genuine street leaders, who are the people that I 
would look up to who as role models and that doesn’t necessarily mean positive 
role models; that kind of encapsulates the negative role models as well, but... 
the assistants the, erm, y’know, the people that were described as leaders or the 
people that are kind of forced at us ‘these are the leaders.’ The’ was a definite 
resistance on my part, erm, between who were, erm, conventional leaders as op- 
posed to who I considered the leaders to be. . . . I think i... it bore a lot more 
relevance to me... when gang culture was my lifestyle. (Participant 1) 


The choosing of the organic alternative leaders over the synthetic norma- 
tive leaders is an act of resistance and as such could be argued as an aspect 
of conscientization. The will to act in this choice is to not accept the default 
leadership presented; yet, at the same time, it is always going to be the will 
to act, as the freedom to will something else would not include either of the 
options. The freedom to will would be the fully conscious choice, which has 
figured dialectics out of existence and willed that which has not yet existed, 
or more to the point, that which has thus far not been perceived or attainable. 
In Lacanian (and now Zizekian) terms this would be the objet petit a, while 
through a Freireian lens this is critical consciousness. Both are different; 
yet both have the common problem of not being fully obtainable, which is 
symptomatic of the common problem between the formal informal education 
economy and the informal informal education economies (such as within 
‘gang’ cultures), in that both are striving toward the freedom of will and 
therefore to think outside and beyond what is (structural positions) and what 
they have been trained to know and how to live (Love 2012, 62). Neither are 
able to go beyond the freedom to act. 
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It is here that the conflict with anarchistic thought becomes most apparent 
in the action of attempting to shrug off oppressive regimes of control by those 
involved in such groups. The very move beyond this oppression is re-enacted 
as a reflection of oppressive regimes of control and non-legitimate structures. 
In short, by attempting to eliminate ‘leaders,’ the oppressed become leaders 
themselves (as in the instance of the woman who came to the gymnasium 
to ask for help in resolving her family’s conflict with a neighbour). At first 
glance this outcome appears completely oppositional to anarchism. However, 
as Chomsky (2014, 42) points out, as much as individuals or groups may not 
like, support, or cooperate with ‘illegitimate structures,’ sometimes to begin 
the process of getting rid of the danger you have to accept certain aspects of 
those very structures that form part of the danger for an incremental destruc- 
tion of its sum total (compare Chomsky’s analogy of the rabid raccoon: 2014, 
41-42). This lesson could be extended in the example of learning how to 
achieve success through the means of a ‘gang.’ As Participant 2 described, 
choosing how to learn to be successful is choosing one option above choosing 
the default position of not achieving success: 


There were a lot of kids who were actively drawn to gang members like a mag- 
net... . It was all about the, almost like the status, y’know; they were seen as a 
status symbols . . . within the community. . . . The gangs that around here were 
always predominantly made up of, er, Black African Caribbean heritage males 
who essentially within their peer group they were the only ones who had any 
apparent sign of success. 


Indirectly the participant is describing the limited opportunities for achiev- 
ing an apparent success for young Black men living in a poor community. 
Here the point of conscientization occurs in recognizing an alternative act to 
the default spectator position afforded by poverty and racial inequality. This 
presentation of ‘success,’ certainly for street—orientated ‘gangs,’ is another 
example of informal informal learning that continues to expand its critical 
consciousness within the event, with street gangs utilizing this visibility as a 
means to recruit aspirants through interpolation (Participant 2). Yet elsewhere 
in other ‘gang’ cultures, as several regulars in one of the gymnasiums I have 
been hanging around as part of my ethnographic work have described, the 
more serious and organized ‘gangs’ tell people they are ‘just business men, 
not gangsters,’ or that it is the aspirants trying to ‘make a name for themselves’ 
who will ‘shout about it.’ The former position is indicative of a developing 
critical consciousness of how to be, learned from personal experience and that 
of others passed on through direct and indirect dialogue and stories. An ex- 
ample of this came when two men came into one of the gymnasiums looking 
for someone on two different occasions, even after being told that the person 
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they were looking for had not been in the building on that day. One stayed at 
the door and the other looked around the building for the person they sought, 
with other colleagues waiting in the car park with a view of all the exits. On 
both occasions of their visit there was an air of seriousness, or even sensitive 
tension, yet there was still a clear respect from these men towards the build- 
ing, the staff, myself, and other people using the gymnasium. I had a sense 
that they were not looking for the man to discuss issues such as the weather, 
but instead something of urgency and carrying significant gravity for them. 
Nonetheless, their clearly displayed respectfulness (in language, intonation, 
the way they looked around in a nonintrusive manner while taking care to 
not disturb others occupying the space) whilst in the building suggested that 
they were walking some kind of tightrope between wanting to achieve their 
own goal (of finding who they were looking for) and demonstrating that they 
understood that this was not a space in which they could do as they pleased. 
Perhaps elsewhere they may have behaved differently and just done as they 
pleased, but in this space they somehow understood that doing what they 
pleased would not be acceptable. 

But why? Perhaps this relates directly to something that Participant 1 had 
said, that the people who helped establish the gymnasium and are involved 
in its governance are organic community leaders, ‘the people who don’t get 
their cars broken into.’ More recently Participant 1 told me that rival gang 
members frequently visit the gymnasium by chance at the same time, but 
there are never any fights within gymnasiums, as people just know not to do 
so; it just isn’t done. He told me this after introducing a new regular to me 
who had recently been released from a long prison sentence for attempting to 
kill a rival by multiple stab wounds in an ambush outside a pub. The attack 
caused severe bleeding and several broken ribs. The point is that while these 
rivals engaged in a near deadly encounter, they also frequently came into 
contact with each other in the gymnasium prior to the attack, always behaving 
politely towards each other within the space of the gymnasium, despite their 
mutually violent feelings. The space of the gymnasium and boxing gyms are 
somehow sacred, they are spaces of sanctity where, much like the sanctity of 
a religious space such as a church or a mosque, people have learned through 
stories in particular that there is a set of behavioural rules that must be applied 
within that space. This informal informal education has taken place over time 
through dialogue and stories, much like those of organized religion, which 
set out the (respective) moral landscapes, as do informal educators in formal 
informal educative practices. 

It could be argued that the formal informal educator is freer than someone 
who is involved in ‘gang’ cultures, as the formal informal educator has given 
much thought to their practice, they may have a higher education degree 
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validating this, or may have even written books or journal articles about it. 
Yet even with all of this qualifying evidence, formal informal education and 
informal informal education are only different in two key ways. First, to exist 
in the formal informal education economy it is essential to not fully defer to 
systemic constraint. Therefore formal informal education works with an as- 
pect of conscientization insofar as there is a realization of this constraint; yet 
it is still accepting of the default position and does not speak up too loudly so 
as to maintain a competitive position in the fight for survival as an informal 
educator. In contrast, in the example of the ‘gang’ as a site of informal infor- 
mal education, we see a deferring of the default position and a choice to act 
in another way, one that is firmly located in the realm of ‘bad’ by mainstream 
moral conditioners, whereby deference is doubled. The second difference is 
that the formal informal educator and the informal informal educator within 
‘gang’ cultures occupy different moral spaces. The former inhabits the space 
of an accepted morality, while the latter engages the space of an outlaw mo- 
rality. Paradoxically, both are under the yoke of phallocentric paradigms of 
faith or reverence. Both are different from each other, with the latter holding 
difference and deference, while the former trades off difference and defer- 
ence in the form of conscientization. Both somehow teaching ‘not what to 
think but how to think’ (Ferrer quoted in Suissa 2001, 631), and both being 
constrained in the freedom to will inasmuch as the objet petit a will always 
be present because of the constraint itself. 

Another example of this difference would be the political controls on 
both informal educators and ‘gangs.’ For the informal educator there is the 
control of monitoring outcomes and competing for market positions in the 
battlegrounds of the neoliberal funding wars (wars of survival perhaps?), and 
for gangs the range goes from the historic literal political control of the early 
Jamaican gangs by the Jamaica Labour Party (JLP) and its associated trade 
union, Bustamante Industrial Trade Union (BITU), and the People’s National 
Party (PNP) and its associated trade union, Trade Union Congress (TUC) 
(Gunst 2003, 71). In this relationship of control, strong-arm labour negotia- 
tions directed by the JLP and PNP and enacted through BITU and TUC have 
been described as ‘where a lot of the first gang violence began [in a Caribbean 
and later US context]’ (Gunst 2003, 71). With the US and Cuba being affili- 
ated and supplying arms to the JLP and PNP, respectively (Pitts 2008, xviii, 
79), the evolving street gangs and their violently held ‘garrison’ communities 
were demarcated in line with political allegiance and later formed ‘a geogra- 
phy of violence’ (Gunst 2003, 91). This scenario is reflected and multiplied in 
the UK, with participants describing how arms races began due to a cocktail 
of proximity to legitimate ex-Eastern bloc small arms dealers and ‘being chil- 
dren of a revolution,’ as an ex-‘ gang’ member recently described it in a public 
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panel discussion. The statement ‘being children of a revolution” was actually 
describing growing up in a poor community in the immediate aftermath of 
riots in the early 1980s and having a sense of we have not got anything, but 
we can make something out of nothing by whatever means possible. 

Yet, as can be said of informal educators, other research has suggested that 
instead of merely being a product of a system that its members are excluded 
from, gangs have also been successful in threatening ‘the dominant social 
and legal systems’ through an awry incidental ‘revolution’ (Phillips 1999, 
92-93). Thus, besides being viewed as the product of and under the control 
of politics, gangs can also be perceived as political agents in their own right 
(Phillips 1999, 78-79). Through their actions, gangs can (subversively) ef- 
fect and produce political motivation and discourse (Lane and Meeker 2000, 
497, 498, 499). Participant 1 expressed the sentiment of awry revolution in 
describing an example of these effects: 


The ‘81 (Town 2) [riots] straight after (Town 25), when, erm, the chief of po- 
lice at the time [Name given] had, had just when the riots had begun to break 
out, but it wasn’t a full blown riot, but a civil disorder, he’d said, erm, that I’m 
gonna give the community leaders three days to sort this and if they can’t then 
the police move in. . . . It’s a clear example for me in that then a riot broke out 
an’ the problem why a riot broke out was because who the authorities perceived 
to be the community leaders were certainly not the same people that at street 
level the people knew to be the leaders. 


In this example the legitimized arms of the political authority did not 
call on the political agency of the gangs. Instead, their leaders called on the 
synthetic, prescribed, and non-radical members. The political agency aimed 
at was awry and the radical call to leadership was missed, perhaps because 
the word ‘radical,’ as Participant 6 described it, is always in relation to the 
negative or ‘bad’: 


The media tend to read radicalism like it’s negative it’s a negative, it’s always 
negative they don’t think that people should be radical. Well I think they should 
be. . . . I think they should be radical [said with emphasis] changing the world 
and makin’ it good. . . . It’s when y’ got the opposite way then I have a problem 
with that because you’ destructive, ‘n’ you destroy people ’n’ you destroy things 
an’ they’re people’s things that they work hard for you. 


This resonates with the earlier example of the character Brody from the 
television series Homeland. The CIA perceives Brody as being radicalized; 
yet he was already radicalized as a US Marine through the same government 
system that radicalizes the CIA agents as patriots. In order to defend patri- 
otic interests, the CIA engages in drone strikes that kill children and other 
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innocents, which fulfils a double radicalism insofar as killing children and 
civilians is an act of extreme violence; yet this is also the very act of violence 
that pushed Brody further into his alternate-radical self. Again, Lacan’s Mir- 
ror Stage is important here in that one side and the other each look to the 
mirror of their interaction only to see themselves as the free and righteous, 
missing the full recognition, in this instance the recognition of the same. On 
an international level this expands further with the charge levelled at gangs 
of being insurgents and capable of bringing down governments (Manwaring 
[2005, 2006] and USJFC [2008] cited in Jiitersonke et al. 2009, 373, 377, 
391), as well as (accusations of) being linked to groups such as al-Qaeda and 
FARC (383). Once more, we see two sides of the same coin. 

From a moral philosophical perspective, individuals within groups 
described as ‘gangs’ and the ‘gang’ in itself could be perceived as a self- 
fulfilling explorer of potential. In another sense, though, morality within 
such group cultures could be seen as being a symmetrical inversion of wider 
societal morality (cf. Skarbek 2012 on governance of prisons carried out in 
prison gangs: 96, 98—99, 103-104, 107). Similarly, others describe ‘negative 
polarity’ (Cohen 1955, 28) in which a violent act merely reflects the norms 
of society writ large. In ZiZekian terms, this would be described as ‘systemic’ 
violence, which does not merely reflect in a dualistic way of seeing and ex- 
periencing but is instead an invisible yet existent ‘dark matter’ violence that 
enables subjective violence (Žižek 2009b, 2, 12). 


(IN)CONCLUSION: INFORMAL INFORMAL EDUCATION 


Popular rap music also presents points of reference that highlight some of the 
linkages between both informal informal education and the formal (informal) 
context and outsider identity group cultures (or ‘gangs’). Damien Marley’s 
critically acclaimed Welcome to Jamrock (2005) explains that whilst the 
formal education provided in poor and ghettoized areas is of a lower quality 
than that of more affluent places, young people are inclined to throw away 
even this basic provision of education. Moreover, in the space left void by 
this lack in education, participation in violence fills the void. UK artists such 
as Rodney P and Peoples Army (2011) simultaneously depict and implore 
that people live their life beyond the constraints experienced in the everyday 
and be strong. The thrust of their song ‘Live Up’ explains that people should 
and do pass on their learning within their group as revolutionary action. Criti- 
cally acclaimed artist Akala (2012), in depicting his own experiences in his 
first appearance on the ‘Fire in the Booth’ section of Charlie Sloth’s BBC 
1Xtra radio show, talks about how, despite being able to read and understand 
challenging political texts at a very young age, he was treated as not being 
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intelligent by his teachers. He elaborates by explaining that the people who 
gave him his earliest experiences of (informal informal) education would be 
described as gangsters in popular terminology, though he outlines that it is 
not a great idea to be like them. For Akala, people popularly described as be- 
ing a ‘gangster’ are encumbered by the fact that with their apparent financial 
success and reputation comes constant worry about retribution and attack 
from enemies, and this key aspect of ‘gang’ membership is not popularly 
discussed in rap (or everyday discourse). 

Rap music exemplifies that there is a recognized link between education 
in both an informal informal and a formal (informal) context and outsider 
identity group cultures (also known as ‘gangs’). In both Damien Marley’s and 
Akala’s music there is an allusion to the inferiority of formalized education, 
with Marley depicting the education of poor communities as a basic one and 
Akala relating that before the age of ten years he was reading and grasping 
Malcolm X’s work yet being treated as though he were stupid by his teachers. 
Participant 14 highlights this exact point, explaining: 


If you’re excluded from school or you don’t leave with any qualifications, it 
doesn't mean you're dumb, it just means you've got no qualifications. 


In other words, just because you have deferred from the formal economy 
and space of formal education, or have been deferred from this economy and 
space by the agents of the system due to your difference, it does not mean that 
you are eternally deferred from any educational achievement or versions of 
learning to be; it just means that your educational achievements and learning 
are different and non-recognized. The educational experience is therefore an- 
archistic and one of difference: deferred and different, different and deferred, 
not right, not wrong, not good, not bad. 

There is an allusion to the likelihood of an informal informal education 
being perceived as inferior to formal state education in Marley’s Welcome 
to Jamrock. He explains that guns take the place of the inferior education 
provided by schools, while Akala explains how ironic it is that it was those 
who are typically described as gangsters who first gave him an educational 
experience. Participant 14 again describes his lived experience of the latter: 


I come from a single-parent family, didn’t have any positive male role models; 
all my role models were local guys, villains, hustlers, armed robbers who make 
money and have nice things and go out partying and that, and I looked up to 
them. 


Here not only does the action of différance comes back into play but also the 
objet petit a, in that in the action différance there is an attempt to find and 
attain something that is not actually quite there, to reach the thing that cannot 
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be reached in the same way that conscientization cannot truly be reached, in 
search of the Other in the form of the Father and in search of the Other in the 
form of capitalistically recognized attainment. One is chasing freedom from 
the shackles of otherness and poverty and running head-on into the shackles 
of phallocentric patriarchal normalcy and capitalist markers of attainment. 
Also mirroring Akala’s statement about the aspects of ‘gangs’ that most 
rappers do not speak about, Participant 14 explains that after several signifi- 
cant custodial sentences for crimes, including drugs and firearms offences, 
he felt that he was now getting old and had had enough of feeling paranoid: 


I wanted to get out of [it] but I didn’t know how. It was something that was re- 
ally dangerous. I’d taken to carrying a gun most days because of my mentality, 
and that, the kind of person that I was, I just thank god I didn’t use it ’cos if 
you'd have put it on me, l'd have killed you, period, ‘cos that was my mental- 
ity. I hit problems to make them go away. . . . I was sick of being scared, I was 
sick of being paranoid, I’d had numerous attempts on my life. I had kids shot at 
me car at the traffic lights and shot after me when I was with my girlfriend and 
kids threatening to shoot me, it was a constant thing, and I was a target ’cos I 
was a big guy. 


The informal informal educative processes of exiting outsider identity 
groups is too grand for the confines of this chapter, but it does involve the 
very same concepts as learning to be part of such groups, including consci- 
entization and objet petit a. Yet leaving a ‘gang’ also rests on various other 
psychoanalytic concepts as well as theories incorporating escape (cf. Levinas 
2003). The idea of making an exit crucially demonstrates a by-product of the 
informal informal education within such groups, that of fear and paranoia; 
yet, at the same time, it highlights the reflective nature of the two sides of 
the coin: the high-stakes competitiveness of outsider identity groups and 
the high-stakes competitiveness of mainstream capitalism. Here there is a 
glimpse at seepage, or the mirrored learning of how to be. 

Lastly, there is also the need within such groups to re-educate the self 
and peers as a practice towards (a form of) freedom, as indicated in Rodney 
P featuring Peoples Army, where they discuss learning and passing on the 
learning to others within the group. Commonly, within my fieldwork this was 
described and performed as a process of storytelling in which current actual 
events were utilized as a means of passing on the learning experienced by 
others within the group. Typically this was as a means of protecting the group 
and its interests, such as telling stories of how a person who just got caught 
with ‘two ki’ of B’ (or ‘two kilos of brown,’ ‘brown’ being street terminology 
for heroin in many parts of England) and only received a short sentence. The 
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learning within such a story was ‘don’t do deals with the police for a reduced 
sentence because people in the community will figure it out.’ Or the story of 
how a man who grew up in the community and left as a young adult only to 
return several years later to take up with some of the local ‘gang’ members. 
They conspired with him, as they trusted him, but subsequently found out, 
after they had all been arrested, that he was in fact an undercover police of- 
ficer. This story provides a lesson that further deepens a sense of ‘them’ and 
‘us’ and to not trust anyone. 

Stories are a powerful tool utilized in both the informal informal and the 
formal informal educational practices. The former, stemming from stories 
of us and them, trust, loyalty, and leadership, educate within a paradigm of 
‘think what you want, but think suspiciously; think about looking after your 
own, think about getting something because you have nothing; share what 
you are thinking in order to keep us all thinking.’ The latter stem from stories 
of ‘think about the freedom that you could have if you think beyond the con- 
straints of your impoverished and culturally lacking position; be emancipated 
like us, the informal educator who is benevolent and has this knowledge that 
fits neatly in with the dominant stories of the Bible and the law.’ But of course 
these two can easily be swapped around. As I have indicated throughout this 
chapter, both sides are imperfect reflections of each other, where both are 
reverent and both are free but not. Yet one is recognized and the other is not. 
One is organic growing in contaminated (by macro-systems) soil, the other 
highly cultivated. One is outlawed, the other inlawed. 


NOTES 


1. Throughout this chapter I refer to the ‘informal informal’ pedagogy or educa- 
tion; by informal informal education, I am referring to forms of education that, whilst 
being informal, are actually beyond the professionalized terminology of ‘informal 
education’ as is practiced by community, or youth and community workers. As such, 
informal informal education is that which takes place organically in a multitude of 
social, public, and private spaces and is beyond that which is practiced in profes- 
sionalized contexts. 

2. It should be noted that the definition of the term ‘gang’ is not only a highly de- 
bated one but also highly confused and interchangeable within popular discourse. For 
example, within the printed press ‘gang’ is frequently used to refer to a broad array 
of groups ranging from young people occupying public spaces to people committing 
fraud collaboratively, and from vandals to thieves and drug dealers. Yet, when apply- 
ing the (UK) government-accepted definition of what a ‘gang’ is, it could actually be 
applied to many other mainstream and socially accepted groups. 
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Chapter Seven 


Destroy the School 
and Create a Free School 


Digging Up the Roots of Dominant/ 
Submissive Complexes and Planting the 
Seeds of Cooperative Social Interaction 


Erik Taje 


Growing up, I hated school. Well, 95 percent of it anyway. I hated getting up 
for school. I hated going to bed for school. I hated travelling to school. I hated 
math. I hated science. I hated shop class. I hated most of gym class. I hated 
choir. I hated my ‘Career and Life Management’ class. I hated sitting in a 
classroom. I hated the teachers. I hated the principal, whom I just so happened 
to live across the street from, and I hated living across the street from him. I 
hated being told what to do and what not to do. I hated getting in trouble. I 
hated homework. I hated report cards. I hated thinking about the previous day 
of school, and I hated anticipating the next day of school. The only things I 
really liked about school were a particular high school teacher, a little bit of 
English class, skipping all of the other classes, smoking cigarettes, seeing my 
few friends, finishing the day, finishing my ‘sentence,’ and rebelling. 

Lots of kids hate school, and, looking back, I really don’t think this should 
be how it is. Kids shouldn’t be hateful, or bored, or still, or frightened, or 
anxious, or made to feel stupid, or punished when engaging in the process 
of education. Learning ought to be fun, experimenting ought to be nurtured, 
critical thinking strategies ought to be developed, socializing ought to be 
encouraged, diversity ought to be accommodated, and freedom ought to be 
respected and cherished. Unfortunately, however, this is not how the school 
is designed to function. Indeed, it often operates in an inverse manner, and 
the consequences of this reality are devastating for our social inclinations as 
human beings. 

I am interested in education and the school system because this is the realm 
of social interaction that human beings assign formal learning and the intel- 
lectual development of children to. As such, much (but not all!) of how we 
learn to interact with others and the broader world happens at school. After 
all, from the time children are about five years old until the time they reach 
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adult age, they spend five days a week and six to eight hours a day—for at 
least nine months of the year—together in the desks, classrooms, hallways, 
and playgrounds of the school building. However, the reason I find this spa- 
tial phenomenon especially interesting is because, as a result of its function, 
the school must be one place where humans learn to interactively dominate 
over and submit to one another. If this is the case, then the school system is 
producing human beings who would rather compete with, lord over, and de- 
stroy one another in their social interactions, as opposed to producing humans 
who would rather cooperate with, reciprocate with, encourage, and respect 
one another in their social interactions. 

In this chapter, I argue that scholastic formal education is organized in a 
hierarchical, oppressive manner that facilitates the development of dominant/ 
submissive interactions between human beings, and that reorganizing educa- 
tion in a horizontal, symbiotic manner will, in turn, facilitate the development 
of cooperative, reciprocating interactions between human beings. I begin by 
outlining the functions that the school performs, and by documenting its evo- 
lution into the contemporary, state-sanctioned school system. Next, I explain 
how places of formal education have been designed to teach children (and to 
reinforce in adults) how to be, and interact as, dominant or submissive, au- 
thoritarian or obedient. Following this, I discuss how redesigning the educa- 
tional landscape has the potential to free humans from dominant/submissive 
complexes, and I demonstrate how more productive social qualities are fos- 
tered by such a redesign. Finally, I conceptually map out different approaches 
that humans could take to redesigning education. I do so by drawing on the 
various projects undertaken by the free school movement from the end of the 
nineteenth century up to the present day. 


THE OBEDIENCE FACTORY 


‘Go to class!’ ‘You’re late!’ ‘Listen!’ ‘Stop talking!’ ‘Put that away!’ ‘Give 
that here!’ ‘No, you can’t go to the bathroom!’ ‘Take out your books!’ ‘Do 
your assignment!’ ‘Get back in your chair!’ ‘What did you just say?!’ ‘Go 
to the office!’ ‘Write five hundred lines!’ ‘Hurry up or you’re getting deten- 
tion!’ ‘Go to detention!’ ‘Do your homework!’ ‘No, that’s wrong!’ ‘You’re 
going to fail!’ ‘Wake up!’ ‘You’re going to get suspended!’ ‘I’m phoning your 
parents!’ T said listen!’ ‘You need to get a diploma to get a job in the real 
world or you won't survive!’ 

The above passage basically sums up what I can remember from my pri- 
mary and secondary school education. I remember orders and commands, 
threats and punishments, and I remember lots of them. I didn’t like it, as I 
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think most other people don’t like it when they are being pushed around, told 
what to do, and scared into submission. This includes children, like I once 
was and like you once were. So how did this institution—the school—come 
to be, and why do we allow it to continue function when it inflicts this kind 
of abuse on such susceptible, developing minds? 

The school system as we know it most likely developed in the seventeenth 
century (Foucault 1984), in tandem with the evolution of both the modern 
state and the institution of private property. At its root, ‘the school building 
[is] to be a mechanism for training’ that utilizes ‘the religious functions of en- 
couraging obedience and work’ (Foucault 1984, 190, 192 [emphasis added]). 
Using the modern military academy as the original model, the powers-that- 
be have created an institution designed to relentlessly observe children from 
above, while always judging them, recording their behaviours, and subjecting 
them to examinations. The school building is structured with these objec- 
tives in mind in order to ‘transform individuals’ into vigorous, competent, 
obedient, debauchery-free human beings (Foucault 1984, 190-91 [emphasis 
added]). As such, the school functions just as any other piece of machinery 
does when something is being produced—as a set of mechanisms to produce 
‘developed’ human beings. 

In order for the machinery of the school to function effectively it needs 
a penal mechanism built into it so that deviations from its requirements are 
corrected. This penal mechanism takes the form of a punishment. According 
to Michel Foucault (1984, 194), a punishment is ‘everything that is capable 
of making children feel the offense they have committed, everything that is 
capable of humiliating them, of confusing them. [It is] a certain coldness, a 
certain indifference, a question, a humiliation, a removal of office,’ and in the 
school there are punishments for everything. That is, every single action that 
deviates from the objectives of the school is punishable. These punishments 
include ones for infractions of time, like being late or absent; infractions of 
activity, like not paying attention or not having enough enthusiasm; infrac- 
tions of speech, like talking to your classmate or talking back to the teacher; 
infractions of the body, like having a bad attitude or sleeping in class; and 
infractions of sexuality, like having sex or inappropriately talking about sex 
(Foucault 1984, 194). 

Furthermore, punishments are meted out not just for the ‘positive’ behav- 
iours listed above—a positive behaviour being an action, movement, or pat- 
tern of speech that is not allowed by an authority (like the school) or a social 
convention but is nevertheless engaged in by an individual—but also for 
‘negative’ behaviours (negative behaviour being the exact opposite of posi- 
tive behaviour—something not present that is expected to be). Such negative 
behaviours are characterized by not being able to carry out tasks and lessons 
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in the manner that is required by the institution (Foucault 1984, 194-95). For 
example, if a student hasn’t remembered her assignments from the previous 
class, or if she is partially mistaken in her recollection of the assignments, she 
must be forced to learn them and repeat them, without making any mistakes, 
or she will be subject to punishment. Likewise, if a student is completely in- 
capable of internalizing a particular assignment or set of assignments within 
a given time frame, then she also is incapable of graduating to the next level 
of education and placed ‘on the bench of the “ignorant” as a form of punish- 
ment (Foucault 1984, 195). This is another way of saying that the student is 
considered stupid if she can’t graduate. These negative and positive mecha- 
nisms of punishment allow the school to produce ‘desirable’ individuals by 
comparing them to one another, by differentiating them from one another, by 
placing each of them in a hierarchy where someone is on top and someone is 
at the bottom, by making them conform to a set standard, and by excluding 
them when they are deemed ‘abnormal’ (Foucault 1984, 195). 

Now, to tell whether the machinery of the school is producing the ‘correct’ 
individual, students need to be constantly examined. The examination func- 
tions as an exercise to compare every student to every other student, and this 
exercise is what makes it possible to measure differences in students’ abilities 
while judging what it is that they’re doing ‘right’ and what it is that they’re 
doing ‘wrong.’ Through this process, knowledge is transferred in a top-down 
fashion, wherein the teacher imposes his or her knowledge on the students to 
prepare for examination, and knowledge is also collected opaquely, wherein 
the teacher retains and disseminates a body of information about the perfor- 
mance and development of his or her students without the students having 
(direct) access to any of this information (Foucault 1984, 198). 

For Foucault (1984, 199-203), the examination (as an exercise of com- 
parison) has three effects on students that are important to remember for my 
argument below: (a) it is a mechanism to exercise power over students, so 
that they are prey to a process that objectifies them; (b) it allows the school 
to document students as individuals, so that a body of information can be 
collected and retained to analyze the strengths and weaknesses of each in- 
dividual student; and (c) it turns each individual into a case, so that she can 
be compared and judged in relation to all the others, and so that she can be 
‘trained or corrected, classified, normalized, [or] excluded.’ In short, without 
a never-ending system of examination, individual students cannot be trans- 
formed into the ‘desired product’ that the school functions to produce. 

This might lead one to ask, ‘Well, what is the desired product?’ as in, what 
type of child are school authorities aiming to produce, and for what purposes? 
This question was partially answered above when I argued (through Foucault) 
that the school produces an obedient child with a respect for work. But the 
question still remains—why do we need obedient children that respect work? 
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If the school as we know it evolved in tandem with the modern state and the 
institution of private property (with its coinciding economic system—capital- 
ism), then it becomes important to situate our understandings of the school 
within the context of these other institutions. That is, the development of the 
state and capitalism must have had some direct influence on the functions of 
the school, and vice versa. Looking to history, we can find telling examples 
of how the developments of capitalism and the modern state dictated the 
production of children so that they came out of the school system as obedient 
workers and docile citizens. 

For brevity’s sake, we can assume that capitalism and the modern state 
became inextricably linked between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
in Western Europe, most notably in England. This phenomenon has been 
well documented in the historical, sociological, and anarchist literature (see 
Wood’s The Origin of Capitalism, 2002, alongside Kropotkin’s The Modern 
State, [1913] 2014). However, there is some specificity to my argument that 
is important to outline: 


a. Capitalism is an economic system that is characterized by the production 
of private property, where the product produced is then sold ‘in a market 
[in order] to realize maximum profit’ (Wallerstein 2000, 83); (1) where 
private property is an ‘exclusive relation of possession between a person 
and a thing’ (Sayer 1985, 226 [emphasis added]; also see Proudhon’s 
seminal What Is Property? [(1840) 1970] to understand the invaluable 
distinction anarchists make between possession as something—like a 
toothbrush—one merely uses, and private property as a value-generating 
thing—like a factory—that one uses to exploit other human beings); (ii) 
where a market is a mechanism used by individual buyers and sellers to 
exchange goods or commodities; and (iii) where profit, in its simplest 
sense, is ‘buying cheap and selling dear.’ Or, in more complex terms, it is 
the gain made when one sells ‘a commodity greater in value than the sum 
of the values of the [other] commodities used to produce it’ (Marx [1867] 
1977, 293). 

b. The modern state is commonly understood as an entity that theoretically 
exercises a monopoly on the use of force to enact and enforce laws within 
a territorially defined boundary. In other words, it exercises sovereignty 
(Kropotkin [1906] 1946; Kropotkin [1913] 2014). 

c. Capitalists and statists in England evolved out of the same social class 
(i.e., through the relations of the feudal nobility) and colluded to privatize 
all of the land that was formerly held in common (Wood 2002, 100-108). 
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d. This process concentrated land and resources in the hands of capitalists, 
and became known as enclosure (also referred to as primitive accumula- 
tion and accumulation by dispossession). Enclosure was an extremely 
violent and long-standing affair initiated by the state at the behest of the 
capitalists. It had the effects of denying peasants direct access to the re- 
sources that they used to survive and of forcing them off of their land and 
into the newly industrializing cities in search of wage labour to provide 
for themselves and their families (McNally 2006, 94-95); (1) where wage 
labour is the aspect of selling one’s labour power (1.e., one’s self) to a 
capitalist in the marketplace, in exchange for a fraction of the product 
that is produced through labouring (or for a fraction of the value of the 
product—that is, a wage) (Wood 2002, 103); and (ii) where wage labour 
becomes the means by which a capitalist is able to generate profit. That 
is, there can be capitalist profit if, and only if, there is wage labour. 


Now, as one can imagine, peasants and other landless peoples didn’t re- 
spond kindly to these economic processes known as primitive accumulation, 
privatization, and capitalism. The livelihoods that they and their families had 
known for generations upon generations were ripped out from underneath 
them by the centralized violence of the modern state, and they were forced 
into a rapidly industrializing world that they didn’t really understand. Fur- 
thermore, they were compelled into wage labour relationships with capitalists 
who then appropriated everything that the peasants-cum-wage labourers pro- 
duced, leaving them with only a tiny fraction of the product (a wage) so that 
they could (barely) meet their needs for food, clothing, and shelter (which 
now had to be purchased on the market, unlike before).! In short, workers 
were forced into a state of misery and, as such, they were also forced to resist 
the capitalists. 

So, what does this have to do with school? Well, as industrial capitalism 
proliferated throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the capitalists 
and the lawmakers realized that the first few generations of wage labourers 
were nearly impossible to discipline. In other words, they found that these 
early wage workers would not conform to the dictates of capitalist produc- 
tion (McKay 2013). They were insubordinate, they didn’t work hard enough 
to meet capitalist standards, they organized together in unions to shut down 
production if their demands weren’t met, they sabotaged machinery, they 
stole, they armed themselves and physically confronted their employers and 
the police in the streets, and they refused to recognize the authority of their 
newfound ‘masters,’ even though they were as reliant on these masters to 
provide them with a survival wage as the masters were on them to create com- 
modities. In short, the workers still wanted to be free. This left the capitalists 
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in a bind, and, as they always do when they find themselves in these types of 
predicaments, they looked to their friends in the state to help them out. 

Enter the state-sanctioned school. Ivan Illich writes that industrial capital- 
ist society paved the way for the ‘mass production of childhood’ (1970, 27 
[emphasis added]) amongst industrial labourers, and that the modern, state- 
sanctioned school system became the factory site, so to speak. These ‘state 
schools triumphed, not through a desire to reform, but as an economic neces- 
sity’ (McKay 2013, 1090 [emphasis added]). Rather than continually failing at 
disciplining adult (and child!) labourers in the economic arena, the capitalists 
and the statists slowly decided to remove children from the workplace, with 
all its bad influences, and to put them into schools to give them a childhood. 
The capitalists ‘did not want free thinking individuals, [they] wanted workers, 
instruments of labour, and [they] wanted [workers to be] punctual, obedient, 
passive, and willing to accept their disadvantaged position’ (McKay 2013, 
1090 [emphasis added]). As such, childhood and the school were the means 
by which children became accustomed to the drudgery of industrial capitalist 
production. The argument was that ‘the elementary school could be used to 
break the labouring classes into those habits of work discipline now necessary 
for capitalist production. . . . Putting little children to work at school for very 
long hours at very dull subjects was seen as a positive virtue, for it made them 
habituated . . . to labour and fatigue’ (Thrift quoted in McKay 2013, 1090). It 
might be added that it also made them habituated to punishment, humiliation, 
objectification, classification, examination and domination. 

The school system teaches us that children need to obey authorities and to 
respect work because the capitalist system and the state system need obedi- 
ent workers and obedient citizens. If the capitalists and the statists don’t have 
obedient workers and citizens, then their favoured socio-politico-economic 
systems will collapse. Giving children a childhood in the school, as opposed to 
a life in the world, is how the capitalists and the statists put everyone (including 
themselves) in their respective places so as to keep the exploitative and violent 
machinery of capitalism and the state functioning as smoothly as possible. That 
is to say, the production of childhood in the school keeps the capitalist’s pockets 
lined with profits, and it keeps human beings in line and under the boot of the 
lawmakers, the bosses, the armies, and the police. But what is this process actu- 
ally doing to the children, and what effects does this have on society as a whole? 


DIGGING UP THE ROOTS 


It should be clear by now that the state-sanctioned school system gears the 
minds of children towards obedience and work. Yet what of their interpersonal 
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interactions, what of their interactions with adults, and how do these interac- 
tions manifest themselves in their adult lives and in society at large? I think 
these questions ought to be addressed if we are to make some sense of all the 
dubious, frustrating, hurtful, and often antisocial behaviour that we currently 
witness and experience in our lives and interactions with one another. 

In the preceding argument I have offered an outline of how children are 
situated within and subjected to a scholastic power that objectifies them, 
that documents and relays knowledge about their ‘strengths’ and ‘weak- 
nesses,’ and that turns them into ‘cases’ to be correctly trained for the 
purposes of adulthood (1.e., work). In short, children are oppressed—they 
are not free to follow their own inclinations, desires, or interests; instead, 
as Emma Goldman (1996, 131-32) puts it, they are ‘kneaded like dough 
through external forces . . . into patient work slaves, professional automa- 
tons, [and] tax-paying citizens.’ The argument outlined below, however, 
can be summed up in one sentence: Children are dehumanized through this 
process and they suffer because of the unavoidable effects of the schooling 
system (Freire [1968] 1993, 26, 59). When children are dehumanized, it 
means to say that they have had their humanity stolen from them. Dehu- 
manization affects ‘not only those whose humanity has been stolen, but also 
. . . those who have stolen it,’ and the dehumanization of children produces 
‘contradictory, divided being[s],’ wherein they come to believe that only 
way out of oppression is by becoming oppressors themselves (Freire [1968] 
1993, 37). Unfortunately, the results of this process are catastrophic for the 
transition children take into adult life. When children are constantly shut 
up, told that they’re wrong, always made aware of their weaknesses, forced 
to do things that they aren’t capable of or don’t care about, and pitted in a 
competition against one another to determine who is ‘the best’ and who is 
‘the worst,’ they implicitly absorb a whole host of clues from their environ- 
ment that tell them to emulate those who are foisting the conditions of de- 
humanization upon them. This results in a submissive child who is terrified 
of the repercussions doled out by those that are dominating her, while also 
creating one who desires to become ‘the best’ in the eyes of her dominator 
so that she can, in turn, inflict restrictions, repressions, and punishments on 
others. 

Modern education is designed to ‘fill’ children with pre-constructed 
knowledge. As such, a relationship exists between a teacher that teaches, that 
knows all, that thinks, that talks, that disciplines, that chooses, that acts, that 
designs learning content, and that is a subject, and a child that is taught, that 
knows nothing, that listens, that is disciplined, that complies, that adapts, and 
that is an object (Freire [1968] 1993, 54)—hence the submissive child. The 
submissive child, in turn, becomes emotionally dependent, self-depreciating, 
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docile, and envious. In other words, she feels that she belongs to the authority 
(whether it be the teacher, as in this case, or the parent, or the coach, or any 
other caregiver), which makes her lose the capacity to think for herself and to 
say and decide what it is that she wants from her life. Thoughts, wants, and 
desires stem from decisions that the authority makes, not her. Furthermore, 
she is also convinced of her constructed ineptitude. That is, she often feels, af- 
ter the years of mental abuse inflicted upon her, that she is ‘good for nothing,’ 
that she ‘knows nothing,’ and that she is ‘incapable of learning anything,’ and 
she resigns herself to this ‘fate’ because she can no longer think in any other 
terms (Freire [1968] 1993, 45). In short, the child learns to fear and despise 
freedom, to naturalize her dehumanization and oppression, and to suffer the 
whole way along. 

Through this process, the child develops a fascination towards the object 
of her oppression because she is incapable of escaping the conditioning that 
it has created. She can’t see life any other way. Put another way, the child 
can only imagine becoming a human being that exists to exercise domination 
over objects, and she desires to fulfill this goal in order to alleviate her suf- 
fering. As a result, all children become a reflection both of ‘themselves [as 
submissive] and of the oppressor whose image they have internalized’ (Freire 
[1968] 1993, 43). I think it can be said that, as such, children develop domi- 
nant/submissive complexes, and that the behaviour exhibited through these 
complexes is capable of reinforcing itself at an early age. Because children 
are forced to submit to higher authorities in almost all aspects of their lives, 
they in turn look to their immediate, controllable environments to fulfill their 
wishes of having objects of their own to dominate. 

Paulo Freire ([1968] 1993, 44) describes the colonized man as one who is 
willing, at the slightest glance, to lash out at his peer in an attempt to domi- 
nate him, for his colonization has left him beaten and subdued, and with no 
other way of understanding how to relate to his peer. This analogy can easily 
be applied to children when we analyze the behaviours they begin to exhibit 
in the schoolyard. Children turn other children into their own objects because 
they are incapable of understanding their environments as anything other 
than objects. One need only look at the bullying phenomenon that reigns 
on the playgrounds and in the lunchrooms of the school system in order to 
understand how this process functions. ‘Big’ kids abuse ‘small’ kids, ‘smart’ 
kids chastise ‘stupid’ kids, ‘cute’ kids single out ‘ugly’ kids, ‘popular’ kids 
snub ‘unpopular’ kids, and ‘rich’ kids torment ‘poor’ kids. The hierarchies, 
competitions, and objectifications embedded in the school system offer fertile 
ground for children to practice treating other human beings as objects to be 
dominated, all the while teaching them how to resign into submission when a 
subject wishes to use and abuse them. 
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The consequences of this ‘education’ are disastrous for society, especially 
when we consider that children carry their reinforced dominant/submissive 
complexes with them into adulthood. Indeed, emphasizing state-sanctioned 
education is akin to taking a match to our social fabric and setting it alight. 
With the above passages in mind, it is fair to say that human beings come 
out of school with a worldview dictating that everything is game for objec- 
tification and domination, including themselves. As such, the entire world 
becomes either an inanimate object to be controlled or a hell to suffer domi- 
nation within, and most times it is both simultaneously. To put it bluntly, the 
world turns into a sadistic and necrophilic place (Freire [1968] 1993, 41, 58). 
It is sadistic in that people are implicitly encouraged to dominate one another, 
which leads many of them to enjoy, or even to love watching other people 
turn into ‘things’ that suffer at their hands. It is necrophilic in that the world 
becomes consumed with a desire for death. This death occurs any time that an 
organic being is transformed into a mechanical object, a ‘thing.’ Necrophilia 
encourages people to seek out control—to exclusively relate to objects (mate- 
rials, plants, humans, and other animals) by having and possessing them (1.e., 
private property)—and in this act of control they inevitably ‘kill life’ (Freire 
[1968] 1993, 41, 58). 

It may sound grotesque and dismal, but every time a husband comes home 
from work and beats his wife, or a parent or other relative molests a child, or 
a predatory individual goes hunting and killing sex workers, or a boy tortures 
kittens, or a person is stabbed to death at a bar for no apparent reason, or a 
racist firebombs a praying mosque or synagogue, or some frat boys attack a 
homeless person, or a soldier massacres an innocent family in a distant land, 
we are experiencing the effects of our sadistic and necrophilic society, and 
of the school system that helps produce this society. Every single time you 
have an interaction with a heavy-handed boss, or a power-tripping cop, or a 
vindictive, backstabbing co-worker, or a manipulative, shallow associate, or 
a hateful parent, or a violent peer, your interaction is probably characterized 
in a large part by the state-sanctioned-and-produced sadism and necrophilia 
of our ‘preferred’ educational method. 

Beyond carrying behaviours into adult life that encourage people to domi- 
nate and oppress others and to turn life into inorganic matter, humans also 
become accustomed to another ‘survival’ behaviour learned in the school: 
unrelenting, all-encompassing competition. Alfie Kohn (1986, 1) writes that 
from infancy to death, and from our waking hour to our resting hour all we 
do is compete, with the (implicit or explicit) intent to outdo one another. 
Kohn does not believe that this process is something inherent in the human 
condition, either (also see Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid: A Factor in Evolution 
[(1902) 1995]). Indeed, he thinks it’s quite the opposite, in that competition 
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is a product we learn to utilize (Kohn 1986). This product takes two forms: 
structural competition and intentional competition. Structural competition 
occurs when we have little desire to compete but we must anyway, and in- 
tentional competition occurs when someone actively seeks out and engages 
in competition. Kohn (1986, 5) uses the fitting example of students being 
‘sorted on the basis of their grades even if they are not trying to defeat each 
other’ as an example of structural competition, while he uses ‘that guy’ at the 
party (or in the lunchroom) who has to prove he is smarter, funnier, and better 
looking than everyone else around as an example of intentional competition. 
Obviously, though, these types of competition manifest themselves in a host 
of ways in our social interactions. In regard to the former, people compete 
for employment, promotions, university admission, grants, rental properties, 
bus seats, and government funding, oftentimes without really wanting to. In 
regard to the latter, that guy at the party is also that co-worker who has to 
one-up you whenever the boss is around; or that classmate who looks at your 
grade and smirks; or that shopper who budges in front of you at the store; or 
that peer who insults you, belittles you, and cuts you off when you’re both 
around another person that you find attractive. 

This competition, this sadism and necrophilia, is slowly destroying us, 
our societies, and our natural environment. These things are killing us and 
the capitalists and statists keep telling us that this is ‘natural,’ that this is 
“progress.” We even keep telling ourselves that these things are natural and 
progressive. Meanwhile, so many humans (big and small) are depressed, 
anxious, sick, addicted, medicated, malnourished, tired, weak, violent, hate- 
ful, poor, lonely, struggling, and suffering. The lives that we are currently 
forced to live are not natural. They are manufactured products that feed into 
a psychopathic and deranged social machinery designed to rape the earth and 
to rob all of its social goods so that the relentless greed of a privileged few 
can be satisfied. This needs to stop, and it needs to stop at children. 

The sceptical reader might thus far object that I am being far-fetched, and 
that children are really just doing what they’ve always done. It’s not the 
school’s fault, the reader would say, it’s just the nature of children. Yes, fine, 
I agree that children hit each other, make fun of each other, play competitive 
games with each other, and hurt each other’s feelings just like they probably 
always have. But children also help one another, laugh with one another, 
build with one another, and empathize with one another just like they prob- 
ably always have. The point is that what makes certain characteristics salient 
in kids are the educational processes and pedagogical systems that they are 
exposed to, and in this case it is the state-sanctioned school system with its 
built in mechanisms of competition, objectification, and punishment that 
children are subjected to more than anything else. There is no set ‘nature’ 
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to children, because they exhibit a range of diverse and opposing character- 
istics, but if we utilized a different, liberating educational method, I believe 
that the latter set of characteristics mentioned above would become salient 
in children. These characteristics would then carry over into adult life and, 
consequently, onto society as a whole. It is to this point that I will now turn. 


PLANTING THE SEEDS 


William Godwin ([1796] 1976, 112) wrote that ‘labour is expended, not in 
teaching truth, but in teaching falsehood. When that is the case, education is 
necessarily and happily maimed of half its powers.’ He went on to elaborate: 


Education will proceed with a firm step and with a genuine lustre when those 
who conduct it shall know what a vast field it embraces; when they shall be 
aware that the effect, the question whether the pupil shall be a man [sic] of 
perseverance and enterprise or a stupid and inanimate dolt, depends on the pow- 
ers of those under whose direction he is placed and the skill with which those 
powers shall be applied. . . . Multitudes will never exert the energy necessary 
to extraordinary success, till they shall dismiss the prejudices that fetter them, 
get rid of the chilling system of occult and inexplicable causes, and consider the 
human mind an intelligent agent, guided by motives and prospects presented to 
the understanding, [and] not by causes of which we have no proper cognisance 
and can form no calculation. . . . Remove the causes of this ignorance or this 
miscalculation, and the effects will cease. ([1796] 1976, 110 [emphasis added]) 


Fairly early on in modern history, Godwin recognized the detrimental effects 
of state-sanctioned education on children. Indeed, he stated that it “poison[s] 
our minds before we can resist, or so much as suspect [its] malignity’ ([1796] 
1976, 114). He really disliked what the education system was doing to soci- 
ety, and he wanted to find a way around it (in this case, it was by abolishing 
the state). He believed that by dismantling state education, human beings 
would come to realize their full potentials and achieve wisdom ([1796] 1976, 
616-17). So the question remains: Would we like a society with human beings 
full of ‘perseverance,’ ‘enterprise,’ ‘intelligence,’ ‘wisdom’ and ‘success,’ or 
would we like one filled with—in Godwin’s words, not mine—a multitude of 
‘stupid and inanimate dolts’? I would like to argue for the former. 
Elaborating on Rousseau’s eighteenth-century observation, I think it can 
be said that children are born free, but everywhere they are in chains. I’ve 
already demonstrated how the chains function, so now it would be best to talk 
about the child’s need for freedom. Children are born with capacities for ini- 
tiative, originality, curiosity, self-expression, spontaneity, and independence 
as much as they are born with the detrimental capacities implied above (obe- 
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dience, submission, competitiveness, conformity). Regardless, the child ‘is 
intensely interested in the things which concern its life’ (Goldman 1996, 136, 
143-45) and, according to John Holt (1969, 8), she ‘has no stronger desire 
than to make sense of the world, [and] to move freely in it.’ In other words, 
children have an interest in freedom as much as they might have an interest 
in domination and submission. If we, as a society, wish to undo the negative 
consequences stemming from our education system, then we must begin to 
nurture the capacities that children have for freedom. A. S. Neill (quoted in 
Graubard 1972, 14) argues that ‘free children will be self-motivated, inte- 
grated, able to seek out the learning they need in order to pursue interests that 
are truly their own, and, when they become adults, [they will be] capable of 
choosing a way of life and work on the basis of considerations flowing from 
inside, rather than being ruled by externally imposed standards.’ Our duty, 
as members of society and as educators, then, ought to be to guide children 
towards a liberation that flourishes, as opposed to a necrophilia that kills. 

This really wouldn’t be as difficult as it might sound. You see, kids ‘learn 
so much more rapidly and effectively than we could possibly teach them to, 
[meaning] that we can afford to . .. set them free . . . to learn on their own’ 
(Holt 1969, 107 [emphasis in original]). Their innate curiosities make them 
want to understand and to figure out how stuff works, and these curiosities, 
in turn, make children observational, experimental, bold, unafraid of error, 
patient, and tolerant of uncertainty (Holt 1969, 185). In short, children do 
not need to be told what to do, they only need to be guided by and assimi- 
lated with other humans while engaging in their endeavours. Kids are more 
than capable of deciding what it is they might care about and then figuring 
things out for themselves. As such, adults must reconceptualize how they 
understand learning so that kids can actually do these things. Otherwise, 
we’re just going to end up with more dominant/submissive complexes and 
state-sanctioned necrophilia. 

Illich (1971, 77) professes that, in order to reconceptualize learning, we 
first need to recognize its four essential characteristics: things, models, peers, 
and elders. That is, in order to learn, we need material objects to observe and 
manipulate, we need information to act upon, we need humans similar to us to 
challenge us (this is not the same as saying ‘to compete with us’) and to work 
with us, and we need humans with more experience than us to ask favours of 
and to guide us when we’re looking for direction. In a proper, emancipatory 
system of education, these things ought to be available to the learner on her 
demand, and only on her demand (barring the consent of the other individuals 
involved, of course) (Illich 1977, 78). This is where the reconceptualization 
comes in. Adults need to recognize and respect the agency of children while 
making sure that they have direct, unfettered access to things, models, peers, 
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and elders whenever, and only when, they want. Put another way, adults need 
to learn to cooperate with children in the education process, and to interact 
with them in a horizontal, symbiotic fashion if we are to begin to undo this 
centuries-long process of domination, profit-maximization, and child objec- 
tification. 

In the school system it is assumed that cooperation is synonymous with 
obedience, while oftentimes real cooperative behaviour is actually referred to 
as cheating. Cooperation is not cheating; rather, it entails creating a ‘product 
of common effort [where] the goal is shared, and each member’s success is 
linked with every other’s’ (Kohn 1986, 27, 50). As such, cooperating with 
children during education means mutually creating an environment that is 
conducive to each and every child’s specific learning needs, and it means that 
both the children and the elders work together in pursuit of a shared interest 
(or set of interests) in a manner that allows them all to gain more knowledge 
about the subject at hand. Remember, adults can learn just as much from chil- 
dren as children can from adults, and it is ignorant to believe that kids don’t 
have the capacities to transfer the knowledge that they’ve internalized and 
accumulated through their own experiences onto others, even when they’re 
the ones actively seeking out direction. 

Moreover, an emphasis on cooperation in education has positive effects on 
children’s interpersonal interactions. Kohn (1986) describes a host of studies 
wherein most children preferred cooperative learning environments over those 
in which they were pitted against each other, and he describes one where an 
instructor visited a classroom that did not put kids into pass/fail situations and 
asked the class who was the smartest in the room, only to get blank stares and 
confusion as a response. Indeed, this instructor returned to his classroom and 
made cooperative adjustments to find that, within three weeks, his students 
had largely abandoned their destructive, competitive behaviour in favour of 
reciprocity and excitement. Children like being in situations where they work 
together and help each other out. I’d even go so far as to say that they yearn 
for it. Cooperating gives them validation and encouragement in their endeav- 
ours without subjecting them to the fear and the humiliation that is inflicted 
by their peers and their instructors in competitive environments. Even though 
adults tend to smirk and roll their eyes when they hear a young child ask why 
everyone can’t win a game (Kohn 1986, 27), they’d do better to listen and to 
think. It seems to me that the kids are on to something here. 

I’ve already outlined how children carry reinforced dominant/submissive 
complexes with them into adult life, but this necessarily means that they can 
carry reinforced cooperative behaviours with them into adult life as well. 
Actually, the majority of what we do in adult life is predicated on cooperat- 
ing (1.e., working together to create profit for capitalists, but also things like 
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car-pooling, cooking dinner together, organizing relaxed beer-league sports 
teams or book clubs), even though our cooperative inclinations are buried un- 
der a mountain of competition and objectification. Nevertheless, experiencing 
cooperation induces a ‘benign spiral of increasing cooperation’ (Kohn 1986, 
29) and when children hop on this spiral the effects on adult life and society at 
large are tremendously positive. Cooperative adults (and children!) are more 
likely to encourage one another in their pursuits, and they readily perceive 
this encouragement as beneficial; they are more sensitive to one another’s 
needs, which gives them each more pleasurable life experiences; they become 
less self-centered, and they recognize how their actions impact others; they 
are able to see things from another’s point of view when interacting with 
one another (1.e., they empathize); they communicate better and have less 
difficulty understanding one another; and they have trust in one another, a 
characteristic that is wholly absent in competitive environments (Kohn 1986). 

Encouraging freedom and cooperation in children’s educational pursuits is 
a sure-fire way to engage in a meaningful process of social transformation. 
When we, as a society, begin to internalize this reality and practice it in our 
interactions with one another and with our kids, we will become the construc- 
tors and benefactors of a progressively minded, liberated, and empathetic 
social fabric laced with a cooperative asbestos that stifles the flames of any 
lingering sadistic and necrophilic social inclinations. This is the theory any- 
way. But what examples of cooperative, liberating education can we look to 
as models for this possible social transformation? Fortunately, there are a fair 
number, as I will demonstrate below. 


EDUCATION AS A LIFE IN THE WORLD 


A child needs to be given a life in the world, not a childhood in the state- 
sanctioned school system. I hope by now that this much is clear, but I should 
probably clarify that I do not mean that today’s children should just be thrown 
out into the advanced capitalist economic landscape to see whether they’ ll 
sink or swim, as is being done in much of the world right now. Quite the 
contrary—children need access to a world that allows them to negate and 
dismiss the principles and rules of the capitalist economy and the modern 
state structure that are drilled into them by the school system. Fortunately, 
there are examples of this type of world. They take their forms in free schools. 

At its heart, a free school is an idea that ‘knowledge and learning should 
be linked to real-life processes as well as personal usefulness, and that [they] 
should not be the preserve of a special institution’ (McKay 2013, 1090). Free 
schools ‘are an attempt to establish an environment for self-development 
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in an overly structured and rationalized world’ and they seek ‘to produce 
children who will demand greater personal control and choice, who think for 
themselves and question all forms of authority” (McKay 2013, 1090). In the 
free school the child is the focal point, not the teacher, and this form of school 
has no exams, no punishments, and no hierarchical observation techniques. 
It is merely focused on constructing an environment wherein children are 
able to pursue their interests, and to experiment with the world around them, 
without facing restrictions and condemnations from external authorities. As 
Emma Goldman (1996, 45) put it, ‘[t]he social purpose of the Modern School 
[i.e., free school] is to develop the individual through knowledge and the free 
play of characteristic traits, so that he [sic] may become a social being, be- 
cause he has learned to know himself, to know his relation to his fellow-men, 
and to realize himself in a harmonious blending with society.’ 

The free school movement (also known as the modern school move- 
ment) is not a new thing. l’d like to assume that it’s been an idea circulating 
amongst workers, parents, and educators since the time of William Godwin, 
mentioned above, but I know that it has been in existence since at least the 
late nineteenth century (Avrich 1980). In the nineteenth century, Spain had 
a very strong anti-authoritarian current running through its social fabric, and 
education became caught up in its pull. A Spanish expatriate teacher from 
France named Francisco Ferrer was exposed to these new radical education 
ideas through his associations with circles of anti-authoritarian thinkers and 
activists, many exiled from Spain. As a result, Ferrer had found his mission in 
life—to help facilitate the proliferation of free schools. With this in mind, he 
returned to Spain in 1901 and threw himself into the struggle. Ferrer wanted 
freedom in education. That is to say, he wanted children and adults free from 
the compulsion of the teacher and the headmaster, and he wished that they 
were free to develop as they saw fit—under their own inclinations—with all 
of the resources they needed at their disposals. He was passionate, he was 
sincere, he was unpretentious, and he helped put an educational plan in mo- 
tion (Avrich 1980, 5-33). 

Ferrer intended to help enlighten the working class (from child to adult) by 
emphasizing learning over instruction, experience and example over memo- 
rization, and education as life over education as preparation for life. He threw 
formality and discipline out the window to encourage individual develop- 
ment—all the while combining learning and play—and his methods flour- 
ished. Ferrer helped create a voluntary school where kids could come and go, 
and where they could design their own lesson plans and inquiries. The kids 
loved it. Furthermore, parents were encouraged to join the process, whether 
after work or on the weekends. They all learned principles—freedom, equal- 
ity, justice—and they learned about the evils of war, capitalism, govern- 
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ment, and religion. Ferrer believed that free education ‘mentally, morally, 
and physically’ equipped human beings with the abilities ‘to build a future 
libertarian society,’ and these ideas took hold in schools in Spain, followed 
by many parts of Europe and the United States. Indeed, the United States had 
the most Ferrer schools in the world at one point (Avrich 1980, 5—33, 46). 

Francisco Ferrer was executed by firing squad on October 13, 1909, amid 
massive international outcry and without any evidence that indicated he had 
fomented insurrection, as the government accused (Avrich 1980, 32). The 
state didn’t like that he was attempting to liberate people with his educational 
methods, but, unfortunately for the state, the idea stuck. After all, ideas are 
bulletproof. Free schools proliferated after his execution, and they still exist 
today, even if in modified forms. Below, I will briefly examine some forms 
that the free school has taken over the last sixty years or so. 

Colin Ward (1973) talks about the school that exists in the world, not in the 
institution. In this school, children go to learn in the gardens, in the woods, and 
in the scrap heaps. It’s called the adventure playground. In these playgrounds, 
children are given free reign, with access to all the resources that they need, to 
create what it is that they desire. At first, the kids generally don’t economize 
and quickly find themselves short of resources. They fight with and steal from 
one another for a very short period, but then they realize that sharing and coop- 
erating work better than fighting, and they begin to pool their stocks together. 
They create houses, social areas, hospitals, fire stations, and kitchens, and all 
of these areas function properly. In short, children learn how to build their own 
miniature worlds by cooperating. They share, they work together, they laugh, 
and they help each other, all without supervision or dictation. Indeed, it could 
be said that children learn how to live in adventure playgrounds. 

But free schooling isn’t limited to hands-on pursuits; it accommodates 
study as well. At St. George’s school in England during the 1950s, children 
weren’t punished, there wasn’t an environment conducive to competition, 
they weren’t given prizes or awards, and they weren’t categorized. Instead, 
the lines between children and adults were blurred, and they all engaged in 
study together. In the morning they attended ‘School Study’ (if they wanted 
to) wherein the class would investigate an agreed-upon phenomenon, and 
then they would break into smaller groups or go alone to analyze the phenom- 
enon in line with their own thoughts and predictions. In the afternoon, they 
managed their own timetables and undertook personal creative endeavours, 
whether offered as electives by teachers or out of their own personal designs. 
Every other week they would attend the ‘School Conference’ to share and 
analyze the ‘work in progress,’ while evaluating the project as a whole. In 
short, St. George’s was a student-led academy that functioned for and only 
for their interests (Fielding 2014). 
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Today, there exist ‘care farms,’ where children tend animals, do mainte- 
nance work, garden, exercise in nature, show visitors around, and teach kids 
from other schools what they do; ‘forest schools,’ where they learn and map a 
particular space of forest, assess risks and dangers of the terrain, work together 
to manage the terrain, and integrate children of all ages to learn in the woods; 
“‘homeschools,’ where critical parents help facilitate the liberated development 
of their children and others; and ‘democratic’ schools, ‘Steiner schools,’ and 
‘Montessori schools,’ which are three distinct but interrelated organizational 
methods of free schooling that centre on the child (Kraftl 2013). In the city 
that I live in, Vancouver, BC, there is the Purple Thistle Collective (don’t call 
it a school, though!). It is a participant-run, anti-oppressive educational space 
that provides access to supplies, machines, tools, books, and herbal medicine, 
while hosting all sorts of classes, workshops, and events for people of all ages 
(http://purplethistle.ca). There is even an online charity called New Schools 
Network that provides people with all of the information they need to start up 
their own free schools (http://www.newschoolsnetwork.org). 

The point of this section is not to offer a set-in-stone blueprint for creat- 
ing the perfect alternative educational method. It is merely to demonstrate 
that there are many alternative visions to the predominant state-sanctioned 
school system, and that these visions have been around for a while now. Free 
schools need to function through praxis, so the only way that you, the reader, 
can begin to engage in this process is by picking up a theory or a model and 
going with it, all the while evaluating what your practice has achieved and 
neglected, and altering it as such. The free school is an amazing conceptual 
starting point to begin to liberate ourselves and the children in our lives. We 
just need to keep trying them out and reflecting on them until they really 
begin to proliferate through time and space. 


CONCLUSION: GETTING FROM HERE TO THERE 


An incident from the fifth grade stands out as one of the more memorable of 
my time spent in school. I can’t remember the circumstances or events lead- 
ing up to this incident, but one day I’d simply had enough. I was fed up. So, I 
whispered to some of my friends right before lunch, and we organized. When 
the bell rang, we stepped outside and we weren’t going back in. We chanted 
‘We hate school! We’re on strike! We hate school! We’re on strike!’ and then 
we started marching. We circled the school over and over again, and more 
and more kids joined in, from grade one to grade five. We got louder and 
louder. ‘We hate school! We’re on strike! Signs made with crayon started 
appearing. A counterdemonstration even sprang up, and they chanted ‘We 
want school! We want school!’ while marching around the school in the op- 
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posite direction. We would have to engage each other twice in one rotation, 
once on the north side of the building, and once on the south. Three hundred 
or so kids, and we tussled and roughhoused and then broke apart again. The 
recess supervisors were at a loss, and the principal—the one I lived across the 
street from—stormed out of his office in astonishment. Flabbergasted, they 
watched this spectacle and hoped that when the bell rang it would all be over. 
It was all they could do for the next half hour while we struck with all of the 
childlike force we could muster. 

The bell rang, and kids got uneasy (except for the counterdemonstrators, 
who gladly ran back inside). The teachers and the principal came in with their 
orders. ‘Okay everyone, back to class, lunch is over.” We milled about with 
shifty eyes, becoming quieter and quieter. ‘Come on, move! I said, “back to 
class’! Kids slowly started dispersing and heading back into the building. But 
my resolve was strong, and so was a friend of mine’s—we weren’t going back 
inside. Fuck that place. When the last of the kids were sufficiently frightened of 
the repercussions, we were the only ones left standing. You can guess where we 
ended up—that’s right, the principal’s office. In the office we were punished, 
because when the bell goes that means you go back to class, or else. 

The uprising failed, but the point remains. If we wish to move beyond the 
necrophilic, sadistic, state-sanctioned school system towards ones that respect 
children and nurture their capacities for freedom, reciprocity, and direct ac- 
tion, then we need to rebel. If we want a society that cooperates, that respects, 
that engages in constructive conflict, and that encourages us to act on all of 
our free inclinations, then we need to rebel. Rebellion and resistance are the 
only tools that we have to facilitate any social change, including a change in 
education. Rebellion doesn’t mean asking permission, either—pleading with 
the state to provide more funding or to restructure classroom composition 
isn’t going to work. A recent teacher’s strike in British Columbia confirms 
my cynicism, for almost none of their fundamental goals were accomplished; 
the courts have dictated that they are not allowed to negotiate class size and 
composition, and yet they’re still back in the classroom (CBC 2015). 

Instead, elementary school children need to rebel. They need to keep ask- 
ing why all kids can’t win at games, why they have to do homework instead 
of playing outside, and why things aren’t just free. They need to make their 
own games, build their own worlds, and learn in their own ways. High school 
children also need to rebel. They need to stop doing their assignments and 
their homework; they need to vocalize their opinions and desires; they need 
to stand up for themselves against authorities; and they need to follow their 
own paths, guided by their own interests, into adult life. Furthermore, teach- 
ers need to rebel. They need to evaluate their classrooms and ask themselves 
what it is that they’re actually accomplishing; they need to re-stoke their 
passions for education that years of wage labour in the school system may 
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have sucked out of them; they need to throw away their standardized testing 
techniques and Scantron sheets; and they need to research alternative meth- 
ods of education and begin implementing them wherever they can, preferably 
united with their colleagues and friends outside of the state-sanctioned school 
system. It might also be said that university students and professors need to 
rebel. They need to utilize the favourable educational places that they occupy 
in a manner that challenges and does away with competitive grading systems 
and hierarchical ‘higher learning’ methods; they need to dismiss and directly 
act against the ‘there-is-no-alternative’ philosophy that is so prevalent in 
social sciences and humanities departments by researching and teaching alter- 
native—even radical—philosophies, methodologies, and histories; and they 
need to start autonomously reclaiming the physical space of the university so 
that there are viable places to construct liberating, alternative educational 
programs that emphasize living and learning, rather than degree attainment 
and revenue maximization—programs that are inclusive to all, regardless of 
age, social and financial status, or individual learning style. Lastly, parents 
need to rebel. They need to ask society why their children are getting such 
a poor education and why these kids are exhibiting increasingly hostile and 
aberrant behaviour; they need to ensure that their children have access to 
the full benefits of life and development; they need to organize together to 
discuss these problems and craft liberating alternatives; and, most important, 
they need to collectively act against their employers and bosses—they need 
to stop producing profit for capitalists—so that they have more time to be 
directly involved in their own lives and in the lives of their kids. 

Rebellion, and only rebellion, will change society for the better. Children 
deserve better than what they’re currently getting out of the state-sanctioned 
school system and we deserve better than what we’re getting out of life. We 
need to stand up and take control of our destinies, both individually and col- 
lectively. The capitalists and the statists want us to remain where we are, and 
if we do, then we are going to kill our societies and our hope for the world 
with their bloodsucking, parasitic socio-economic-educational system. Re- 
bellion is the only thing that got me to where I am today, and those whom 
I know tell me that I’ve turned out all right. As such, all I have left to do is 
make a plea to you to rebel as well, because if you do, then you and the chil- 
dren in your life will probably turn out all right too. 


NOTES 


1. It should be noted that primitive accumulation was not a ‘one-time’ affair that 
only happened in the early-modern world. Contemporary geographers and other 
scholars have taken pains to demonstrate that primitive accumulation, or accumu- 
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lation by dispossession, is a set of ongoing processes that occur across the world 
in varying degrees and manners right through to the present day (Glassman 2006; 
Harvey 2004; Perelman 2000; Springer 2013). Interestingly, the imposition of the 
Westernized, state-sanctioned school system on children of ‘less industrialized’ areas 
of the world also seems to go hand-in-hand with these ongoing, contemporary pro- 
cesses of accumulation by dispossession initiated by capitalists (see the documentary 
Schooling the World, 2014, for more; http://schoolingtheworld.org). 

2. Honestly, I believe that most teachers presently do not have the explicit inten- 
tion of dominating children out of a desire for gratification. Teachers are wage labour- 
ers that are forced to perform certain, pre-designed functions as a requirement of em- 
ployment, and I believe that most of them chose this employment because they truly 
care about the development of children, even when they are subject to dismal working 
conditions for very little pay (as many teachers across the world are). They are also 
former children that were most likely subject to the school system themselves. Never- 
theless, the functions that the teacher must perform are those of the oppressive school 
system, and this system, as I argue, is designed to manufacture obedient, objectified 
people fit for use in statist-capitalist society. 
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Chapter Eight 


Educating for Earth Consciousness 


Ecopedagogy within 
Early Anarchist Geography 


Francisco Toro 


Everything of importance has been said before by somebody who did not 
discover it. 


—Alfred North Whitehead 


ECOPEDAGOGY AS RADICALIZATION OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION: SEARCHING 
FOR ROOTS IN EARLY ANARCHIST GEOGRAPHY 


By exploring the origins of official environmental education in the first half 
of the twentieth century, we may notice its straight ties with liberal and 
progressive philosophies of education. These philosophies were directly con- 
nected with the principles and targets of the conservation movement of the 
second half of the nineteenth century (Stevenson 2007; Carter and Simmons 
2010) and were based on the direct observation of ‘nature’ and a concern 
for the preservation of particular species and natural areas. In spite of these 
pedagogical imperatives, Stevenson (2007, 140) argues that ‘neither nature 
study nor conservation education challenged the socio-economic or political 
fabric of our society.’ The rise of global environmental concern in the 1960s 
and 1970s—widely accepted by the political institutions of the state, and 
successfully applauded by society—contrast strongly with the lack of direct 
involvement of popular sectors in its definition and diffusion. In this regard, 
reactions within environmentalism and education have arisen in the last half 
century. Radical approaches based on Marxist, anarchist, and postcolonial 
thought have nourished new ideas that seek to counterbalance hegemonic and 
technocratic environmentalism and its weight over any kind of educational 
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purpose or means. Several authors have focused on the effects and negative 
impacts of this ‘official’ environmental education, criticizing it as a form of 
indoctrination and mis-education (Sanera 1998; Sanera and Shaw 1999), and 
as an attitude that dissociates ecological issues from social and historical re- 
alities, such as socioeconomic inequalities and the domination of oppressed 
groups (Gruenewald 2004). Others have lamented the narrow focus on indi- 
vidualistic skills and outcomes (Huckle 1993; Robottom and Hart 1995; Wals 
and Leij 1997). Recent inquiries have shown that current pedagogic practice 
in elementary and secondary education is not prepared for a revolutionary 
and critical view of environmental problems. In fact, an anti-environmentalist 
‘hidden curriculum’ is relatively common within educational institutions, 
including primary and secondary schools (Ecologistas en Acción 2006), but 
also within the context of universities (Winter and Cotton 2012; Cotton, Win- 
ter, and Bailey 2013). Although often implicit, values such as individualism, 
consumerism, careerism, and anthropocentrism have become increasingly 
common within the contemporary curriculum (LeFay 2006, 39). 

The educational arena is crucial for restructuring the axioms that are lead- 
ing our behaviours, patterns, and lifestyles to increasing consumerist and 
unsustainable attitudes. Targeting such aims in an effort to undo them, an 
ecopedagogy approach, or ‘Pedagogy of the Earth’ (Gutiérrez 1994; Gadotti 
2000), attempts to position a new philosophy of education based upon a 
revised understanding of pedagogy. The intention is to undermine the prin- 
ciples and values that support the capitalist system (1.e., competitiveness, 
individualism, inequalities, etc.), in order to promote a new ethos of sustain- 
ability (Gadotti 2011). In addition, ecopedagogy aims to overcome the con- 
ventional idea of environmental education, which considers the protection of 
nature as somehow disconnected from our lifestyles and patterns of consump- 
tion. Ecopedagogy accordingly demands a critical approach to education, 
whereby restructuring the cultural and technical settings that are supporting 
and nourishing the global environmental crisis may be dismantled. Ecopeda- 
gogy as an idea was born in the process of the Earth Charter’s formulation 
(Fernandez and Conde 2009), but specifically within alternative strands to 
the Earth Summit in Rio (1992). It was first proposed by the Paulo Freire 
Institute, and clearly inspired by Freire’s radical understanding of pedagogy 
and its emancipatory potential (Premoli 2008). According to an ecopedagogy 
perspective, mainstream notions of sustainable development and the official 
discourses surrounding ongoing environmental crises are impregnated with a 
neoliberal capitalist point of view, which negatively affects the possibilities 
for a critical and transformative pedagogy within environmental education. 
Its philosophy, outlined in the Chart of Ecopedagogy (Gadotti 2000), may be 
summarized as follows: 
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1. Humans are part of an evolving and living planet, which requires an earth 
consciousness among the general citizenry. 

2. A shift in the current economic paradigm is necessary to achieve human 
welfare based on justice and equality. 

3. Environmental concern depends on education, which should be oriented 
by the principle of sustainability. 

4. The development of an earth citizenry should lead to harmonious rela- 
tionships with other living forms on the planet and with nature. 

5. Ecopedagogy implies a shift in the way we think about the relationship 
between quality of life and the environment with daily life. 

6. Ecopedagogy is not simply for students, but for the citizenry of the world 
at large. 

7. Educating in earth citizenry requires the development of new abilities 
such as feeling, imagining, inventing, creating and re-creating, rather 
than behaviours guided solely by an instrumental rationality. 

8. Ecopedagogy implies transforming how people view and envision the 
world, developing the attitude of observing. 

9. Education for an earth citizenry seeks to promote the construction of a 
culture of sustainability. 

10. Ecopedagogy proposes a new way of governance, based on decentral- 
ization, communitarian actions, democratic management, autonomy, 
participation, ethics, and cultural diversity. 


This Freirean radicalization of environmental education and pedagogy 
is, in a certain way, an outcome of anarchist philosophy, which embraces 
pedagogy as an essential piece for transforming societies and inculcating 
them with a critical and revolutionary spirit. In particular, the writings of 
nineteenth-century anarchist geographers, notably Élisée Reclus and Piotr 
Kropotkin, expressed the coalescence between pedagogy and environmental- 
ism. Their approaches to anarchism were steeped with radical intention where 
education and pedagogy played a key role, but also impregnated with a green 
discourse that resonates strongly with contemporary notions of ecopedagogy. 
Reflecting on the work of early anarchist geographers, Breitbart (2009, 108) 
suggests, ‘Their efforts contributed not only to the progressive development 
of the discipline, but to revolutionary movements for social justice and the 
foundation of social anarchism as a philosophy and practice.’ For B. Giblin 
(1981; 1986, 62 [trans. F. Toro]), early anarchist geographers were environ- 
mentalist avant la lettre, due to the fact that ‘they have shown that Earth is 
a living planet where human actions have both negative and positive effects 
and they depend upon the political and economic system that they are a part 
of.’ Unfortunately, anarchist geographers were not well acknowledged in 
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the subsequent development of ecological thought during the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries. Even within anarchist thought, as Clark and Martin 
(2013, 17) argue, ‘ecological thinking remained an undercurrent of anarchist 
and utopian thought and practice . . . [yet] it did not become a central theme in 
anarchist and utopian theoretical discussion until the ideas of Paul Goodman 
and Murray Bookchin began to have a noticeable influence in the late 1960s.’ 

Nevertheless, looking back to these incipient environmentalists and review- 
ing their basic insights is fully justified, insofar as the most radical, critical 
and deep analysis of human impact on the environment was already present 
in the writings of Reclus (1830-1905), primarily, but also in a certain way in 
Kropotkin’s (1842-1921) works, as well as other, less well-known anarchists 
such as Lev Metchnikoff (1838-1888), Mijail Dragomanov (1841-1895) 
and Charles Perron (1837-1909). Bridging the gap across geographical and 
historical context, their reflections seem like current chronicles even though 
the global environmental system has significantly changed over the course of 
the last century. Their concepts, insights, reflections, and critiques were signs 
of a radical environmentalism rooted in a complex way of examining and 
interpreting reality, challenging hegemonic theories around science, progress, 
politics, and economics in the times that they lived their lives. They insisted 
on the need to develop a whole and integrative sense of caring for the planet, 
searching for harmony between human needs and the physical possibilities of 
nature to meet them. Within these connections, the association between so- 
cial injustices and environmental degradation could be addressed through the 
pedagogical values of a geographical approach that emphasized integrative, 
holistic and emancipatory knowledge (Springer 2013, 49-50). 

The aim of this chapter is to review the environmentalism presented 
among the nineteenth-century anarchist geographers, particularly Reclus 
and Kropotkin, in order to identify the theoretical and ethical foundations 
for an ecopedagogy approach. The reference to these anarchist geographers 
implies neither a univocal and monolithic understanding of human-nature 
relationships nor an equivalent intensity in their environmental concern. In 
this regard, the works of Reclus and Kropotkin have been qualified through 
different approaches on environmentalism, with an unequal resonance in the 
spread of ecological ideas within anarchist theory and practice.' In spite of 
such details, these early anarchist geographers held a unified conception of 
(geographic) education, considering it as a crucial instrument for transform- 
ing societies, on the one hand, and as being an integral and holistic knowl- 
edge that may help to achieve a more balanced and harmonious integration 
of humans into nature, on the other. These principles are potentially useful in 
the construction and spread of radical and transformative thought that ought 
to be basic for any educational and pedagogical endeavour. The early insights 
of anarchist geographers are still valid insofar as they may be applied to 
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contemporary environmental issues and problems. In fact, they handled a set 
of essential ontological categories of humans and nature, which continue to 
mediate our contemporary use and valuation of nature. 

Focusing on these roots may help us in overcoming the contemporary 
social-environmental crisis, where in particular we stand to make significant 
gains by following one of Reclus’s (1905-1908) most famous assertions, 
with which he begins the first volume of L’homme et la terre, stating that 
‘Man is nature becoming self-conscious.’ According to Clark and Martin 
(2013, 17), such expression depicts the essence of Reclus’s social ecology, 
but even more, it forms the core of any pedagogical purpose seeking to divul- 
gate a radical and critical environmental concern: ‘[H]e proposes a theoretical 
project of understanding more fully our place in nature and of unmasking 
the ideologies that distort it, and a corresponding ethical project of assum- 
ing, through a transformed social practice, the far-reaching moral responsi- 
bilities implied by that crucial position.” Ecopedagogy is, in short, basically 
constructed on the same philosophy. It is a project of developing an earth 
consciousness, which will help to redefine the concept of human welfare and 
dignify the role of education in restoring the awareness and importance of 
nature in our daily lives. Thus, the analysis here will be guided and structured 
by four essential topics that can be extracted from Reclus and Kropotkin 
insights: (1) challenging the ontological confrontation of human-nature; (2) 
developing the idea of an earth consciousness; (3) constructing a paradigm of 
human welfare based on justice and equity; (4) fostering self-sufficient and 
cooperative communities. We therefore evaluate how these topics may serve 
as a source of inspiration to the theoretical, ethical, and practical implementa- 
tion of an ecopedagogy approach according to the ten basic principles defined 
in the Chart of Ecopedagogy. 


LESSON 1: CHALLENGING THE ONTOLOGICAL 
CONFRONTATION OF HUMAN-NATURE 


The first principle of the Chart of Ecopedagogy insists on our inevitable 
belonging to and dependence upon the Earth, so that our fate as species will 
be subjected to the way of behaving within this living and evolving totality 
(Gadotti 2000). This suggests, from an ontological point of view, that humans 
are a constitutive part of the Earth, not an external and independent entity that 
works in isolation from it. Most of the critical literature on the ongoing envi- 
ronmental crisis tends to agree that consumerist and non-sustainable behav- 
iours in contemporary society have much to do with a problem of understand- 
ing and perceiving nature within human affairs (White 1967; Haila 2000; Leff 
2000). It is not rare to find in ‘official’ environmental education initiatives 
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a consideration of nature as something external to the places, buildings, and 
environments that mark our daily experience, especially in the urban context. 
Popular sentiments such as ‘Caring for Nature’ or ‘Save the Planet’ are com- 
monly found within educational campaigns; yet they demonstrate the miscon- 
ception of the environmentalist cause. On one hand, these messages reinforce 
an ontology where the natural world has been stripped of all human-made 
products, structures, and institutions. On the other hand, nature becomes a 
fragile and precious reality rooted in aesthetic values (pristine landscapes, 
free wildlife, etc.), which ought to be strictly protected. This reductionist and 
equivocal vision demands a response, and specifically one that advances a 
cosmology for challenging the binary and antagonistic vision of nature and 
culture that prevails in some strands of Western thought and ethics. 

Anarchist geographers of the nineteenth century were not absent from this 
philosophical tradition. In fact, both Reclus and Kropotkin distinguished 
in their conceptual scheme two realms or categories: the human and the 
natural. Yet this distinction responded to an epistemic solution rather than an 
ontological classification that restricted their interpretation of human-nature 
relationships, especially in Reclus’s works. Instead of treating both categories 
separately, they powerfully demonstrated that a coherent understanding of 
these relationships has to rest in an inherent and historical understanding of 
the reciprocal influence between societies and their physical environments. 
In addition, such an ontological arrangement is motivated by an educational 
will: a process of self-learning through a direct and phenomenological in- 
volvement in a non-dualistic reality, where the nature-culture delimitation 
fades away and they are instead seen to interact as a dialectic. This idea is 
very close to one of the primary motivations of ecopedagogy—that is, to turn 
environmental sensibility into a parallel concern for our daily life. In fact, ed- 
ucation has to be linked to the spaces and times wherein human-environment 
relationships occur (Gadotti 2000). 

Not surprisingly, Reclus reproduces a dualism in his thought—probably 
a debt to Aristotelian cosmology—to reflect how human beings are creating 
their own nature—that is, a ‘second nature,’ unlike nature in the strict sense, 
or ‘first nature,’? which specifically refers to the inert and living world exist- 
ing for billions of years and prior to the technical-artificial environment made 
by humans. Yet Reclus’s approach of relations between the two natures is 
emergent and dialectic, in line with a diachronic view of such interactions. 
He understands humans as a constitutive part of nature and so they ought 
not to be separated in their evolution. Through such an approach, based on a 
collaborative and integrative concurrence of both the natural and the social 
sciences, Reclus advances an idea of contemporary environmentalism and 
environmental education. This vision is implicit in an ecopedagogy approach, 
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which views the historical and contemporary biosphere as the outcome of a 
co-evolution between human and natural systems, thus explaining how envi- 
ronmental conditions differ greatly from prehistoric ones by being modified 
and altered by human activity. According to Clark and Martin, ‘Far from 
being anthropocentric, Reclus’ view of humanity’s place in nature is dialecti- 
cal, critically holistic, and developmental. In a sense, it might be called an 
“emergence” theory, if it is understood that for him humanity is emerging 
within nature rather than out of it? (Clark and Martin 2013, 21). 

According to this emergence theory, nature as a concept and external 
reality to human beings exists from the point at which peoples and cultures 
started to reflect about it, whether identifying it as a divine providence based 
on harmony, recognizing its determinant power on human activities, or by 
projecting it as an uncontrollable domain (Glacken 1967). The role played 
by the elements and features of nature would therefore be variable to diverse 
cultures that inhabit or have inhabited the planet, so there is no way to the 
usage, management, and valuation of nature but through time and space. The 
concept of nature is thereby mediated by a process of learning according to 
cultural settings, in a broad sense (technology, language, religion, knowledge, 
etc.). Thus, Reclus humanizes the idea of nature in order to make it conscious, 
connected to the daily experience and to the historical process of human 
progress. In doing so he is internalizing the meaning of nature into the affairs 
of humans, but without stripping nature of its physical dimension. Although 
Reclus intends to meld both realms, he emphasizes that nature has its own 
identity, which humans have to open up a kind of dialogue with in a figura- 
tive sort of sense. This idea rests at the core of an ecopedagogy philosophy 
resonating strongly with the dialogical method of Freire’s pedagogy in the 
process of learning. 

Among the early anarchist geographers, more than anyone else, Reclus 
exemplified the tension between the exaltation of human freedom and the 
existence of arguments that might be labelled as deterministic (Ribas 2003). 
But it is precisely his critical view of human progress and the recognition of 
growing inequalities that distance him from the environmental determinism 
of the period. Reclus does not use natural causalities for justifying inequali- 
ties among peoples, but rather for establishing intimate relationships between 
a human group and its surroundings. Apologizing for the naivety of the time, 
Reclus sought to emphasize the close connection between conditions such 
as climate, topography or the aesthetic qualities of the landscape, and the 
physiological and behavioural characteristics of its dwellers. Accordingly, he 
anticipated contemporary environmentalism by showing that Nature plays a 
decisive influence, not solely on the modus vivendi but also in cultural and 
religious manifestations. This may have been the best way to stress the need 
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for ‘caring’ in a humanized and historical nature according to each human 
group and territorial context, and where the inhabitants have virtually merged 
into nature. 

The environmental perspective of anarchist geographers recognizes the 
inseparable alliance between geography and history, which is synthesized in 
one of the best-known and recurring quotes of Reclus (1905-1908), ‘Geog- 
raphy is History in space whilst History is Geography in time.’ The historical 
approach that marks the studies of these geographers is an important consid- 
eration with respect to the idea that human and nature are inseparable and 
evolving realities. Unsurprisingly, Reclus has been considered as an historian 
of Nature (Dunbar 1978). For him, it is an emergent reality, a ‘Mother Na- 
ture’ from which humankind in inseparable: ‘It is from her (the Earth) that we 
extract our materials; it is she who supports us with her nourishing juices and 
provides the air for our lungs; from a material point of view she gives us “life, 
movement and being” (Reclus [1864] 1995, 5). For Kropotkin, the point of 
diachronic connection is the cooperative behaviours presented in both hu- 
man and animal communities, which he expounded in Mutual Aid (1904), a 
work that laid out a threefold conception of nature: organic, historical, and 
spontaneous (Galois 1976). According to Hall (2011, 378), ‘drawing direct 
inspiration from the animal kingdom also positioned humanity as another ani- 
mal species, as a part of nature.’ Both approaches would be complementary 
and might serve as inspiration for the philosophy of ecopedagogy. Reclus’s 
approach can teach us about our physical dependency from and organic link 
with nature, while Kropotkin’s approach can inform us about our empathy 
and similarities with other non-human societies in order to survive and prog- 
ress. 

The first works of Reclus coincided with the emergence of ecology as a 
science, which aimed to discover the interactions between species and their 
environment.* However, this development was not a source of inspiration for 
his definition of milieu. Many anarchist geographers were reluctant to adopt 
both this specific term and its content (Ferretti and Pelletier 2013, 4).* In par- 
ticular, Reclus uses the concept of ‘milieu’ in a dynamic and mutable sense, 
as a Set of physical and material elements intertwined, whose significance and 
function varies over time and according to the scale. In short, this concept 
has obvious similarities to the contemporary idea of environment, as a set of 
physical and biological variables that interact with biotic communities, and, 
according to the sensationalistic and media discourse on environmental cri- 
sis, as a victim of human impact. Yet the concept of ‘milieu’ is a much more 
balanced, contextual, and historical term, unlike the simplified and reified 
term of ‘environment’ that dominates the official discourse of environmental 
education. Moreover, according to V. A. Anuchin (1977, 69), Reclus was the 
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first to coin the term ‘geographical environment’ that defines ‘the conditions 
of social development that surround man.’ Through this term Reclus achieved 
a conceptual construction that facilitates the integrated study of the human 
environment and the natural environment.’ For K. R. Olwig (1980, 41), this 
concept is very useful, because ‘it specifies a concept of nature which in- 
cludes, in the dialectical sense, society, whereas the term nature, today, may 
be interpreted to mean a nature from which man, by definition, stands apart.’ 


LESSON 2: DEVELOPING 
THE IDEA OF AN EARTH CONSCIOUSNESS 


One of the central ideas of ecopedagogy, reminiscent of similar initiatives and 
commitments, such as the Land Ethic (1948) of Aldo Leopold (1887-1948) 
or the Gaia Hypothesis (1969) of scientists J. Lovelock (1919-) and L. Mar- 
gulis (1938-2011), is a definition of a global consciousness that encompasses 
both human and natural realms, in which all of the non-living and non-human 
world take part as moral and active members. This earth consciousness is 
actually the advocacy of global intelligence, which is immanent in the eco- 
logical rationality of the earth, based on natural laws (thermodynamics, cycle 
functions, climatic regulations, etc.) creating the conditions that make life 
and the development of human societies possible. In this regard, early an- 
archist geographers may be considered as pioneers of such a consciousness, 
and particularly Elisée Reclus. His idea of humans as nature becoming self- 
conscious expresses an existentialist interconnection between both realities, 
wherein humans have the last responsibility insofar as they possess the attri- 
bute of thought. Earth consciousness is thus a process of comprehending this 
holistic intention and a concern for the state of the planet and the deterioration 
of basic conditions for sustaining life, both non-human and human. The main 
contributions of Reclus and Kropotkin were to provide introductory insights 
and reflections about human uses of nature, warning us about natural limits 
and the scale of our impacts, as well as providing a means to think through 
how the nature could be enhanced. 

It might seem anachronistic that anarchist geographers in the nineteenth 
century were able to notice something similar to what it is now widely ac- 
cepted in academic forums as a global environmental crisis. Yet, as Clark and 
Martin recognize with respect to Reclus, ‘Here again, he focuses on a major 
ecological problem that has only recently gained widespread attention among 
those concerned with environmental issues’ (Clark and Martin 2013, 29). In 
recent years the consequences of both urbanization and industrialization, the 
pressure of population growth on resources, the loss of wild forest, and the 
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trends in species extinction have reached figures beyond the imagination of 
Reclus’s time; yet their impacts began to be visible in the nineteenth century.° 
The perception and recognition of these impacts inaugurated a commitment 
for learning and educating on environmental problems, insofar as they lead 
to moral insights. 

One of the central ideas of Reclus’s thought was the recognition that hu- 
mans have the capacity of degrading the physical environment on a global 
scale. Reclus regularly alluded to the vast global and holistic assessment 
of the worldwide impact of humans upon the environment, ideas that had 
previously been elaborated by American environmentalist G. P. Marsh in 
his Man and Nature (1864). Demonstrating this influence, Reclus wrote a 
review about Marsh’s study, published as L'homme et la nature: De l’action 
humaine sur la géographie physique (1864). Drawing upon this inspiration 
Reclus argued that the ‘action of man may embellish the earth, but it may also 
disfigure it; according to the manner and social condition of any nation, it 
contributes either to the degradation or glorification of nature’ (Reclus 1873, 
522). The need to transform physical features into landscapes, buildings, and 
artificial environment is an immanent feature of humankind, common to all 
groups and cultures, surpassing the intensity of any other animals to trans- 
form the Earth. For Reclus ([1864] 1995, 5), this meant that ‘Man’s actions, 
on the contrary, have greatly changed the appearance of the surface of the 
earth.” Reclus can thus be said to have realized and introduced a new era in 
terms of recognizing the scale of human modification of nature. In visionary 
fashion, he anticipated current thinking around the idea of the Anthropocene 
(Crutzen and Stoermer 2000), arguing that such recognition is a natural 
consequence of a progressive and historical accumulation of environmental 
learning, knowledge and management: 


As people developed intelligence and freedom they learnt to react on this exte- 
rior nature to whose influence they had formerly submitted to passively: they 
became [humans] by force of circumstances real geological agents and, in a 
variety of manners, they transformed the surface of the continents, changed 
the course of flowing waters and modified the climate. (Reclus [1864] 1995, 5) 


While Kropotkin’s view would reinforce the dominant role of humans over 
nature in his dualistic ontology, where, for example, he suggested that ‘Man, 
not nature, has given to the Belgian soil its present productivity’ (Kropotkin 
1901, 56), and he hardly dealt with the negative environmental impact pro- 
duced by humankind, Reclus’s view was more balanced, frequently stressing 
the negative side of human-nature interactions. He argued in 1877 that ‘man’s 
effect on his environment had been almost exclusively destructive’ (Bram- 
well 1989, 75). Reclus used the term ‘human being’ in a generic sense, as a 
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unique species, so his intention was not to show environmental problems as 
anecdotal or limited to specific territorial contexts, but rather as something in- 
nate to the technical progress, intellectual background, behaviours and moral 
principles of humans as a whole. Therefore, he predicted that the global scope 
of human impacts would eventually reach even to the most remote parts of 
the planet: ‘The day is approaching when there will remain no region on any 
continent that has not been visited by a civilized pioneer, and sooner or later, 
the effects of human labor will extend to every point of the surface of the 
earth’ (Reclus [1866] 2013, 210). Reclus’s arguments thus have moral and 
educational implications. The French geographer warns about being aware of 
the weak and mutable balance of how nature performs, and the facility of man 
to alter systems and functions of the global biosphere. 

By exploring the educational will of this warning, Reclus is actually no- 
ticing a loss of awareness of nature, whose magnitude corresponds with the 
level of ‘progress’ acquired by humans. He calls attention to an ecological 
uprooting of humankind from the dynamics of nature and hints that environ- 
mental damage has effects that are internalized, whether in a material dimen- 
sion (irreversible depletion of resources, impoverishment and deterioration 
of environmental health, etc.) or purely spiritual. He concludes that ‘when 
humanity degrades the natural world, it degrades itself (quoted in Clark and 
Martin 2013, 25). Therefore, Reclus considers whatever is harmed as being 
part of an anthropic environment, a ‘second nature,’ and not simply nature 
as something external which passively receives the damage and impacts of 
human activity.’ 

Reclus offers a moral and pedagogical lesson around the ideas of feedback, 
emergency, and complex systems that ultimately became essential for the 
recent evolution of ecology and the spread of contemporary environmental 
concern. For Reclus, an aggressive and abusive attitude towards the ‘non- 
human world’ demonstrates a parallel attitude to the ‘human world’ itself 
(Clark and Martin 2013, 31). This is a convincing argument to make, as con- 
cern about a self-destructive attitude reminds us of the principles that inspire 
contemporary environmental ethics and a deep ecology perspective. Yet the 
main contribution for environmental education that Reclus made was his 
understanding of humankind as being both responsible for and a victim of its 
own actions and behaviours, resulting in a sane and moderate anthropocen- 
trism.® Reclus’s point of view, at least in this argument, is realistic rather than 
sensationalistic, putting human beings in their correct place, which is really 
distant from the equivocal message spread by the mainstream media and the 
institutional-governmental-official environmentalism that exists today. 

Reclus should be acknowledged in his historical scientific-intellectual con- 
text. He did not evade a utilitarian aim in the usage of natural resources and 
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in the modification of the physical environment, but he believed such activity 
should be sufficiently counterbalanced with a holistic and organic concep- 
tion of nature. In his time, it would have been easier to be an unconditional 
partisan of human progress in its domination over biophysical laws; yet he 
responded by advocating for a more integral perspective that meant a seismic 
change, ‘a break with the dominant human-centered ideology’ (Rothen 1927). 
Reclus’s ethical conception was based in a geocentric point of view rather 
than an anthropocentric one insofar as he considered human nature—both 
physiological and spiritual—deeply linked to its terrestrial condition. To 
Reclus ([1864] 1995, 5), using Karl Ritter’s words, ‘the earth is the body of 
humanity and . . . man, in turn, is the soul of the earth.’® 

In this regard, Reclus embodies the unification of an ‘environmental con- 
cern’ based on worries and warnings about physical degradation, the exhaus- 
tion of natural resources, and a sense of advocacy for non-human animal and 
planetary life (Clark and Martin 2013). In particular, he regretted how chil- 
dren are educated to conceive of animals as food, and he condemned the use 
of violence in breeding and domesticating farm animals. Thus, he developed 
a broader sense of earth consciousness beyond a usual non-animated and 
static ecological sensibility in the official discourse today. Reclus believed in 
a sentiment of respect and admiration that extended to all non-human life. His 
views were in line with the idea of ecopedagogy insofar as he asserted that 
any animal ‘loves as we do, feels as we do, and might also progress under our 
influence, if it does not regress along with us’ (Reclus [1901] 2013, 31). In 
short, he involved non-human animals in the unfolding of human progress by 
stressing their moral and intellectual importance. As with Reclus’s philoso- 
phy, the idea of earth consciousness pivots around a kind of earth citizenry 
that is not exclusively the domain of human members but includes all non- 
human communities as well. 

Reclus advanced inquiries in the fields of environmental psychology and 
environmental ethics, realizing that the perceptual dimension is a determinant 
in the ability of humans to anticipate and control the dynamics of environ- 
mental problems. In other words, humans would realize the intensity of their 
damages to nature only once they had arrived to a point of no return. In this 
idea, Reclus is assuming the irreversibility of our actions over the environ- 
ment and the difficulties in perceiving complex and emergent phenomena. 
Herein lies probably the greatest challenge of environmental education: 
‘[Wlhen the plains are stripped of their woods the consequences are less 
disastrous and it takes more time to become aware of them but, nonetheless, 
they are inevitable’ (Reclus [1864] 1995, 7). As Reclus deduces, the moral 
consequences of knowhow in managing complexity and non-lineal dynamics 
of human-nature relationships encompass the welfare of future generations, 
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who are passive agents in this dilemma. In this sense, Reclus mentions a 
virulent short-term mentality that is destroying the long-term physical suste- 
nance—that is, a conflict of human time-scale with nature time-scale: ‘This 
is, perhaps, an irreparable loss because nature needs hundreds and thousands 
of years to supply the necessary sap for these enormous plants, and human- 
ity—overly impatient to enjoy and too indifferent to the fate of future genera- 
tions—has not yet sufficient awareness of its duration to dream of preserving 
the beauty of the earth’ (Reclus [1864] 1995, 8). The use of aesthetic attri- 
butes instead of referring actually to harmonies and balanced function of the 
natural processes is characteristic of his thought. 

Reclus may be considered a precursor of a knowledge that overcomes the 
mechanistic view of natural processes in order to apply a complex and sys- 
temic approach. Along with his contemporaries, he laid the foundations for 
a new environmental paradigm, providing by means of metaphysical argu- 
ments and personal observations a theoretical framework for a new way of 
conceiving interactions between human systems and natural systems. He was 
concerned about the non-lineal dynamics and growing complexity in human 
actions over their environments. He noticed connections among environmen- 
tal problems, such as deforestation, erosion, and the alteration of river beds 
by the construction of damns: ‘What is certain is that deforestation disturbs 
the harmony of nature by altering the distribution of water unevenly.’ Reclus 
argued that disruption of trophic chains was problematic insofar as ‘we know 
the deplorable results that the annual killing of birds has produced in the 
hunting countries. Hordes of insects, ants, termites and grasshoppers freed 
from the birds who prey on them, thanks to the insane intervention of man, 
are increasing in number to become, themselves, true geographical agents’ 
(Reclus [1864] 1995, 9). Reclus also recognized the capacity for humans to 
disturb the climate, beyond ‘raising the temperature and polluting the air’ 
(Reclus [1864] 1995, 8). 

Reclus’s thought exemplifies such a non-lineal conception in his analyzing 
of the environmental impact of the urban environment. He understood the city 
as a system that, unlike natural systems, may never function with the same 
power and material efficiency. In this sense, he uses the term ‘organism’ to 
draw a comparison between cities and ecosystems: ‘Unfortunately, the artifi- 
cial organism of the cities is still far from the perfection of natural organisms 
of living bodies’ (Reclus [1869] 2001 [trans. F. Toro]). The warnings and 
insights that Reclus made in his famous essay Histoire d’un roisseau (1869) 
reveal that a sustainable city is not conceivable (an oxymoron itself), which 
contrasts harshly with the current political discourse that makes believe that 
the reunion of city and nature is possible by means of gentrification, material 
requalification, and aesthetic reforms. 
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Rather than isolated local collapses, what Reclus is really warning against 
is a growing global effect on the basic functions and services of ecosystems: 
stability of soils, water balance, climate regime and regularity. While his in- 
sights were premature for analyzing a human-induced global warming, he was 
nonetheless not wrong in considering our patterns of land uses and changes as 
a determinant in the modification of our atmospheric system: ‘[I]t is certain 
that destruction of forests and cultivation of large stretches of land have, as 
consequences, significant modification of the seasons’ (Reclus [1864] 1995, 
8). The significant attention that climate change receives in our informational 
and media society for educating about our ecological footprint contrasts with 
the lack of reasoning and reflections on how we make and transform our land- 
scapes, organize our land use, and structure our systems of rural/urban settle- 
ments. This facet ought to be largely encompassed by branches of knowledge 
such as geography, and both Reclus and Kropotkin were conscious of that. 
In other words, the global ecological dilemma is a matter of the geographical 
condition of humans, and there is no way of understanding and educating on 
emergent and large-scale problems such as climate change without examining 
and analyzing the ways in which we build our milieu, wherein we project our 
values, conceptions, and ideals towards nature. 


LESSON 3: CONSTRUCTING A PARADIGM OF 
HUMAN WELFARE BASED ON JUSTICE AND EQUITY 


The philosophy of ecopedagogy is built on an alternative paradigm of devel- 
opment, which denounces the capitalist reduction of human welfare by ex- 
ploiting social and environmental relationships, advancing consumerism, and 
promoting the accumulation of material goods (Gadotti 2000). Capitalism 
has failed in its supposed aim of improving the situation of poorer countries 
and low-income societies. Even worse, capitalism has intensified military 
conflicts, misery, and violence, while deteriorating social rights and respon- 
sibilities, a situation that is particularly acute among marginalized peoples. 
This radical pedagogical approach reveals the incompatibility between sus- 
tainability and capitalism and calls for a new paradigm of human welfare. 
This dire situation of environmental and social ruination is the result of 
secular processes, whose first symptoms began to be identified in the nine- 
teenth century, where early anarchist geographers played a key role. During 
this century a significant number of intellectuals demonstrated scepticism 
for the idea of human progress and perfection (Nisbet 1980), where Reclus 
might even be included among them. Reclus was conscious about the poly- 
semy of the term ‘progress,’ which he analysed in depth in the last volume of 
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L'homme et la terre (1905-1908). He approached the different interpretations 
that progress had acquired through the evolution of Western thought accord- 
ing to the historical times in which it was articulated. The spectrum ranged 
from those that believe that there are no limits for human progress, to those 
that acknowledge periods of decline in the course of history of civilizations. 
Obviously, Reclus did not refer specifically to the model of economic growth, 
as this idea didn’t enter the academic lexicon until the late 1950s and early 
1960s, but he nonetheless theorized about the ‘development’ of both rich and 
poor countries and the relationships between them. Being more transcendent, 
Reclus’s concerns were more about immanent qualities, or the attitudes and 
values of humans that negatively influence the harmonious relation between 
societies and their environments. In this regard, he critiqued the attitudes of 
the most exacerbated forms of capitalism, such as dissatisfaction, egoism 
or luxury. As it may be deduced, for Reclus the correction of such attitudes 
could be found within education, and given the impact of capitalism on envi- 
ronmental sensibilities, we can appreciate that an ecopedagogical imperative 
has much to offer. 

Reclus’s discourse is intended to be moralistic and pedagogical with re- 
gards to human attitudes towards nature. He blames a superfluous or overex- 
ploiting attitude when humans act with strength and violence against nature: 
‘[I]it can be said that man, jealous of nature, tries to belittle the products of 
the soil and does not allow them to surpass his level’ (Reclus [1864] 1995, 8). 
In a certain way, he is reflecting pedagogically on the notion of limits, insofar 
as demands are not smothered by the possibilities that nature gives to humans. 
As Clark and Martin (2013, 39) assert, “His position on this issue is very simi- 
lar to that of many contemporary social ecologists who concur with Reclus 
that human society has throughout history substituted one form of social hier- 
archy for another and has increasingly adopted an exploitative and destructive 
standpoint toward the natural world.’ In a similar fashion he warned about the 
growth of the cities, mirroring Gandhi’s comparison between England and 
India in terms of ecological footprint: ‘From the surrounding countryside, 
outlying parts of the country, and all corners of the world, commodities flow 
by land and sea toward these enormous stomachs that endlessly consume 
more and more. If it were necessary for the demands of its appetite, London 
could have more than half of the earth’s produce transported to it in less than 
a year’ (Reclus 2013, 104). 

Anarchist geographers of the nineteenth century refuted Malthusian theo- 
ries that proliferated in this historical context, based on the great gap in the 
rhythm between population and food resources. Reclus thought that Malthu- 
sian theories intentionally ignored large and deep imbalances within modern 
society. Proof of this blind spot was the great contrasts in life expectancy 
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according to standard of living. Starvation as well as unhealthy and unsafe 
working conditions are not mere misfortunes but instead representative of an 
economic and productive model that both generates and feeds social imbal- 
ances among the different strata of the population. Reclus questions the sci- 
entific foundations of capitalism, which prophesized the inevitable death of 
hungry people. He trusted, as did Kropotkin, in the capacity to develop tech- 
niques for increasing food production without aggressively harming the en- 
vironment. Yet the faith of both Reclus and Kropotkin in scientific and tech- 
nical progress had a clear pedagogical and prospective connotation, which 
he hoped one day would ‘enable man to dominate and exploit the natural 
environment properly, a vast reserve of wealth and forces’ (Giblin 1986, 82). 
This line of thought is reminiscent of the current approach of eco-efficiency. 
But unlike the early anarchist geographers’ point of view, the current increase 
of global production is linked to capitalized agriculture, which disrupts the 
self-sufficiency of the community of producers. In short, to Reclus there are 
enough natural resources for ensuring the basic demands of the population: 
‘The land is large enough to keep us on its breast, and rich enough to afford 
us living comfortably. It may give enough crops for feeding everyone, grow 
enough fiber plants for dressing everyone, and contain enough stones and 
clay so that everyone may have homes. That is the economic fact in all its 
simplicity’ (Reclus [1897] 2014, 69 [trans. F. Toro]). 

The more things change, the more they stay the same where Malthusian 
theory is involved, as it has always been foregrounded in identifying the 
roots of the environmental crisis and in finding responsibilities for it. Yet 
this outlook problematically evades a large range of factors that are more 
relevant to environmental degradation, linked to each other in their dynamics: 
labour supply, the social organization of production, and technology (Taylor 
and Garcia-Barrios 1999). In fact, the current neo-Malthusian bias does not 
favour a radical and complex approach that might allow for both enhanced 
learning and a progressive pedagogy vis-d-vis environmental problems. 
Nevertheless, such interpretation has a social intention rather than neglect- 
ing the limitations of nature. In fact, Kropotkin demands the confiscation of 
the means of production—currently in the hands of the most powerful social 
strata—and their appropriation by self-managed societies. In this sense, the 
restoration of rights on both land and technique would lead to a better knowl- 
edge and management of nature insofar as agrarian communities would no 
longer be subjugated to private interest and could control their own produc- 
tion. In this direction, Kropotkin proposed to abolish paid work in order 
to allow available time for education and intellectual purposes (Kropotkin 
1906, 77-78). He attempts to demythologize the idea that farmers have no 
interest in fostering their intellectual abilities. Instead, he sees the pursuit of 
knowledge as a complement to physical work. Although Kropotkin’s theory 
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of progress is less greenish than Reclus’s, he recognized nature and its beauty 
as being connected to the intellectual and artistic aspirations of future genera- 
tions of overexploited peoples. 

The early anarchist geographers shared their critique of capitalism and its 
framework of social Darwinism. The most relevant work aimed at disman- 
tling arguments that advocate competition in human societies is Kropotkin’s 
Mutual Aid (1904). However, this work is actually a collaborative work 
among Reclus, Mechtnikoff, and Kropotkin.'! Thus, for Reclus, social in- 
justice based on hierarchical statements and privileges and environmental 
damages caused by humans are two sides of the same reality. That is, the 
theoretical foundations of a hegemonic model of progress have promoted an 
unsustainable rationality in the use and management of natural resources. 
This is other point of connection with an ecopedagogy approach, insofar as 
it considers the linkages between social problems and manifestations of en- 
vironmental problems. Following the importance of justice and social equal- 
ity in an ecopedagogy approach, to foster a culture of sustainability is thus 
to also foster a culture of connection and globality (planetaridad) (Gadotti 
2000). Ferretti (2013, 1337) considers Reclus a precursor of this idea: ‘[H]e 
represents the principle of unity for human kind, stating that all men should 
live on the Earth as “brothers” and refusing the “superiority” of one culture 
over the others.’ 


LESSON 4: FOSTERING SELF-SUFFICIENT AND 
COOPERATIVE COMMUNITIES 


Along with its educational imperatives, ecopedagogy is also intended to 
rethink basic principles of democracy and the political institutions that mark 
our societies. Since competitiveness, individualism, and consumerism are at- 
titudes that work against the pedagogical values that ecopedagogy attempts 
to foster, it is necessarily anti-capitalist in its orientation. The contribution of 
early anarchist geographers to producing a new ideal for society is likewise 
the antithesis of the industrial capitalist model and imperialist powers that 
threaten the integrity of the Earth’s inhabitants. Thus, the construction of 
a libertarian utopia starts from critiquing the principles and values through 
which capitalism is characterized (competitiveness, private interest, domina- 
tion over nature, slavery and alienation of labour force, enlargement of social 
imbalances, etc.). Ecopedagogy has much to contribute here and resonates 
strongly with the ideals that are promoted by an anarchist society: coopera- 
tion, self-sufficiency and self-management, independence from state institu- 
tions, and equalitarian communities. The anarchist societal project is not 
complete without including an environmental concern in the management 
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of nature. Such societies have to maintain a more harmonious respectful re- 
lationship to natural gifts and resources. In this respect, Reclus went further 
than Kropotkin in arguing how to reach a solid ethical behaviour rooted in 
the natural realm. Reclus’s political thought is connected to his pedagogical 
intentions, insofar as he maintained that no separation exists between human 
domination over nature and human domination over other humans. Further- 
more, learning about nature is needed in order to define a new social and po- 
litical archetype. Only by restoring the harmonious relation between humans 
and nature might a world free of injustice and widespread socioeconomic 
imbalances be achieved (Mendoza, Jiménez, and Cantero 2002, 44). 

In the 1960s and 1970s, several ecologists of radical environmentalism, 
such as R. Margalef, H.-T. Odum, and B. Commoner, proposed that human 
systems (e.g., economic systems, urban systems) ought to learn functions 
and behaviours of ecosystems in order to become as efficient and clean as 
the latter. This idea is contained in the philosophy of “biomimetics’ (Riech- 
mann 2006), or the idea that imitation of Nature is a means for reconstruct- 
ing human productive systems in order to make them compatible with the 
biosphere. Several decades before, Patrick Geddes (1854-1932) and Lewis 
Mumford (1895-1990) wrote essays and proposed ideas in a similar direc- 
tion, where both authors linked their ideas to the notion of an anarchist utopia. 
It is difficult not to see a connection with the early anarchist geographers’ 
thought, insofar as ‘mutual aid’ understands nature as a source of inspiration 
for organizing societies, but also focuses on its socio-political aspects. The 
implications of cooperation as the central axis of both natural and human so- 
cieties is also guided by being more self-sufficient in conditions where lack 
of resources or environmental limitations are present, as Kropotkin (and his 
collaborators Reclus and Metchnikoff) attempted to show. 

In this regard, Kropotkin called an essential principle of Darwinism into 
question: the struggle for existence among individuals of the same species. 
Such a supposedly ‘natural’ law, armed with scientific foundations, is used 
(even to this day) to legitimize the use of power, domination and exploitation 
of one group over another. For Kropotkin, this principle was overestimated 
in Siberia, a region that he knew well. The harshness of the climate and envi- 
ronmental conditions in Siberia revealed, on the contrary, that the struggle for 
survival was between species and natural forces. Thus, associative behaviours 
prevailed over competitiveness in the same group, which he referred to as 
‘mutual aid.’ It is worth stressing that Kropotkin referred to certain condi- 
tions of scarcity and the irregular availability of natural resources to make his 
argument, whereby the biophysical conditions of Siberia meant that ‘when 
animals have to struggle against scarcity of food . . . the whole of that por- 
tion of the species which is affected by the calamity, comes out of the ordeal 
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so much impoverished in vigour and health, that no progressive evolution of 
the species can be based upon such periods of keen competition’ (Kropotkin 
1904, ix). 

Such mutual behaviours (symbiosis, mutualism, commensalism, etc.), and 
others less altruistic or beneficial among individuals from different species 
(parasitism), were already discovered and analyzed by nineteenth-century 
biologists. The contribution of Kropotkin was to define the organizational 
principle of human and non-human life as complementary rather than purely 
competitive: 


If the numberless facts which can be brought forward to support this view are 
taken into account, we may safely say that mutual aid is as much a law of animal 
life as mutual struggle, but that, as a factor of evolution, it most probably has a 
far greater importance, inasmuch as it favours the development of such habits 
and characters as insure the maintenance and further development of the spe- 
cies, together with the greatest amount of welfare and enjoyment of life for the 
individual, with the least waste of energy. (Kropotkin 1904, 6) 


With respect to the ‘least waste of energy,’ he means that cooperative orga- 
nization may lead to a reduction in the amount of energy used in the overall 
social group. Thus, if we applied the same idea to human societies, promoting 
association and cooperativeness becomes the correct way to be eco-efficient 
and self-sufficient. Taking into account that both decentralization and central- 
ization can be employed as capitalist strategies guided by being more com- 
petitive in the global market, capitalism in all instances increases the need 
for transport and thus waste, greenhouse gas emissions, and other forms of 
pollution. In contrast, cooperation may lead to a significant reduction in both 
matter and energy inputs and outputs. As French biologist Robert Barbault 
confirms, “Cooperation has been imposed in the course of evolution due to its 
advantages being far superior to its costs. Cooperation has been favoured be- 
cause it provides individuals a better adaptation to environmental conditions 
than egocentric strategies’ (Barbault 2008 [trans. F. Toro]). The achieve- 
ment of aims such as close natural cycles (‘cradle to cradle,’ according to 
Braungart and McDonough 2002) redistribute goods in a self-sufficient way 
and complement and diversify economic niches and activities, which would 
not be possible without fostering strategies based on association rather than 
competition (Toro 2011, 492). All of these aims are inspired in the functions 
of ecosystem metabolism.” 

Kropotkin’s essay ‘The Theory of Evolution and Mutual Aid’ (1910) is 
not exempt from raising controversy among scientists, particularly insofar as 
it is a deliberative way of carrying his ideological and political project to its 
logical conclusion." Curiously, though, this same critique is often ignored 
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when it comes to Darwinian evolutionists who have attempted, by means of 
economic liberalism, to use ‘science’ to argue that human evolution accords 
to market laws. Unlike those authors who transferred Darwinism to social 
phenomena in a biased and selective way, Kropotkin intends precisely the 
opposite: sociability and cooperation have had less attention and are more 
important in the long-term viability of human societies than a permanent 
struggle for living (Wall 1994, 99).'* Therefore, Kropotkin’s work is imbued 
with moralistic and pedagogical aims, where, on the one hand, it attempts 
to be coherent with the complex evolutionary trajectory of both animal and 
human communities (through an integrative and cross-disciplinary approach) 
and, on the other hand, it shows that the principle of mutual aid aligns natu- 
ral and human evolution (an understanding that allows for the union of both 
natural and social sciences through the integration of the ‘civilized’ world 
within the ‘natural’ realm). For Kropotkin, ‘Nature has to be recognized as 
the first ethical teacher of man. The social instinct . . . is the origin of all 
ethical conceptions and all the subsequent development of morality . . . the 
moral feelings of man . . . are further developments of the feelings of social- 
ity which existed amongst his remotest pre-human ancestors’ (cited in White 
and Kossoff 2008, 56-57). More specifically, these behaviours are effective 
in facing unfavourable environmental conditions, and the scattered and scarce 
presence of natural resources: 


It was necessary to indicate the overwhelming importance that sociable habits 
play in Nature and in the progressive evolution of both the animal species and 
human beings: to prove that they secure to animals a better protection from 
their enemies, very often facilities for getting food (winter provisions, migra- 
tions, etc.), longevity, and therefore a greater facility for the development of 
intellectual faculties; and that they have given to men, in addition to the same 
advantages, the possibility of working out those institutions which have enabled 
[hu]mankind to survive in its hard struggle against Nature, and to progress, not- 
withstanding all the vicissitudes of its history. (Kropotkin 1904, xvi) 


Examples of animal communities and human societies in Mutual Aid il- 
lustrate not only the need to afford information in collating arguments around 
Kropotkin’s thesis but also a moralistic imperative for teaching and learning 
that demonstrates historical cases that address the fate of future societies, thus 
affording a sustainable motivation: 


In the practice of mutual aid, which we can retrace to the earliest beginnings of 
evolution, we thus find the positive and undoubted origin of our ethical concep- 
tions; and we can affirm that in the ethical progress of man, mutual support—not 
mutual struggle—has had the leading part. In its wide extension, even at the 
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present time, we also see the best guarantee of a still loftier evolution of our 
race. (Kropotkin 1904, 300) 


FINAL REMARKS: ECOPEDAGOGY THROUGH 
ANARCHIST GEOGRAPHICAL EDUCATION 
FOR AN EARTH CONSCIOUSNESS 


If there are evident points of connection between the early anarchist geog- 
raphers’ thought and ecopedagogy in theoretical foundations and philoso- 
phy, they are not less in the way of implementing any educational process. 
Ecopedagogy proposes, at a young age and onwards, the development of the 
sense of belonging to the Earth by learning how to identify and value basic 
philosophical and existentialist issues, such as our identity and functions as 
humans of the Earth, which is our home (Gadotti 2000). This sense of belong- 
ing must lead us to consider Earth and all of its compounds as inseparably 
linked to the space of human life, and therefore something we need to care 
for (Boff 1999). In this regard, ecopedagogy insists on education that can 
achieve a global environmental concern but, above all, a global learning of 
how to live in a sustainable way on this ‘home,’ which is implicit in the idea 
of Earth citizenry. For Reclus, this is a determinant step for generating a more 
harmonious relationship between humans and nature. The outlying and exter- 
nal position that humankind has acquired epistemically and ontologically has 
led to, on the one hand, the reification of ‘Nature’ but, on the other hand, to 
a loss in the sense of belonging to it and interdependence with it. In sum, the 
eco-social crisis, as Reclus attempted to show, is a disruption fed by a cultural 
problem. The way in which knowledge and perception of Nature is produced 
and mediated affects our conception of this ostensibly ‘external’ world. 
However, Reclus believed in a positive facet for the enhancement of the 
qualities of nature and landscapes, and trusted in the ability of humans to 
restore links to nature through understanding and learning our role within the 
Earth, claiming that ‘[h]e repairs the damages incurred by his predecessors, 
helps the earth and instead of being brutally dead set against it, works in his 
estates for its beautification as well as its betterment. . . . Having become the 
‘consciousness of the earth’ the man worthy of such a mission assumes, by 
virtue of that, a responsible role within the harmony and beauty of his natural 
environment’ (Reclus [1864] 1995, 5-6). The great challenge of walking 
towards more respectful and balanced livelihoods with nature is that humans 
must come to understand ourselves in a holistic and integrative sense. Clark 
and Martin (2013, 17) capture the essence of Reclus’s message: ‘that human- 
ity must come to understand its identity as the self-consciousness of the earth 
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and that it must complete the process of developing this consciousness in 
history.” Kropotkin also argued a similar sentiment, dignifying the work of 
farmers in order to make the best use of environmental conditions and suf- 
ficiently feed the community. 

Reclus’s cosmology and Kropotkin’s unified understanding of co-evolu- 
tion have inspired, to a greater or lesser extent, an environmental sensibility 
in radical thought. But what is more important is that their theoretical back- 
ground is not a mere set of vague ideas without practical implications. The 
early anarchist geographers advocated a process of learning nature based on 
experience and involvement, similar to that of the liberal and progressive en- 
vironmental education that emerged in the late nineteenth century. However, 
unlike official environmental education, anarchists’ learning is actually a 
phenomenological immersion in the goodness and equilibrium transmitted by 
a beautiful landscape of vigorous geographic features, motivated by a revolu- 
tionary and critical spirit. In fact, Reclus is considered one of the founders of 
libertarian pedagogy, giving a great importance to the appreciation and value 
of landscape for educational motivations (Ferretti 2010, 311). For Reclus, 
mountains symbolize this integral and holistic experience where individuals 
meet themselves, reinforcing their physical and mental health, and participate 
in a holistic knowledge that is both sensorial and rational. In other words, en- 
joying the virtues of natural features is much fuller if it is accompanied by its 
understanding: ‘As to the intellectual pleasure an ascent offers, besides being 
intimately related to the physical pleasure of the climb, it is enhanced when 
the mind is more open and the diverse phenomena of nature are better stud- 
ied’ (Reclus 1995, 15). Moreover, natural and less transformed landscapes 
contain a revolutionary aim, insofar they represent wild natural features and 
realities out of the control, domination, and oppression of political institu- 
tions, and thus they are inspiration for oppressed peoples. According to Fer- 
retti (2010, 316), the importance given to landscape is prevalent in Reclus’s 
works, as he incorporated a spirit of revolt that is rarely present elsewhere, 
such as, for instance, in Humboldt’s conception and representation of land- 
scape: ‘Free nature with its beautiful landscapes, upon which we gaze, its 
laws, which we eagerly study from life, and its obstacles, too, which we must 
overcome, ought to be our real school. It is not in narrow rooms with barred 
windows that we can produce brave, true-hearted men’ (Reclus 1881, 192). 
This assertion is quite similar to the following assertion of Gadotti (2000 
[trans. F. Toro]), where under the ecopedagogy approach ‘[w]e learn to love 
Earth by reading neither books on this subject nor books of integral ecology. 
The experience itself is what is valuable.’ 

Following the same line, Kropotkin stressed the importance of geography, 
not solely as an interesting subject but also as a whole body of knowledge that 
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may provide a kind of ‘environmental culture’ and a brotherly and respectful 
knowledge of the “diversity of cultures,’ transcending the frontiers amongst 
disciplines, as one may infer from the following words, published in his 
famous essay ‘What Geography Ought to Be’: ‘The teaching of geography 
must thus pursue a treble aim: it must awaken in our children the taste for 
natural science altogether; it must teach them that all men are brethren, what- 
ever be their nationality. . . . Thus understood, the reform of geographical 
education is immense: it is nothing less than a complete reform of the whole 
system of teaching in our schools’ (Kropotkin [1885] 1995, 14). 

Anarchist geographers shared a faith in the power of science for providing 
a better understanding of the determinant factors of the social world and ex- 
amples of more balanced relationships between human being and the natural 
environment (Clark 2004). This knowledge ought to generate critiques of 
social imbalances and the abuse of nature, resulting in more active people 
responsible for their own liberation (Breitbart 2009, 111). Therefore, the 
construction of a coherent knowledge of the complexity of environmental 
issues should be complemented by a critical and sceptical attitude about the 
steps and stages that have been feeding the degradation of humanity as well 
as nature. Moreover, both Reclus and Kropotkin thought that the revolution- 
ary project of an anarchist society would necessitate the creation of totally 
new or renovated land-use patterns and built environments, which undoubt- 
edly implicates a need for geographical knowledge. Consequently, anarchist 
geography has a crucial role in any task that is assigned to shape and spread 
awareness for a more environmentally focused culture, particularly when it is 
oriented towards a critical examination of education (Rouhani 2012; Springer 
et al. 2012). The relationship between education and environmental concerns 
accordingly has a vital presence in the works of early anarchist geographers. 
In the end, ecopedagogy and other radical approaches of environmental edu- 
cation need to look back to theses anarchist figures in order to consolidate 
their theoretical background and pedagogical value. As sources of inspiration, 
the work of Kropotkin and Reclus should remind us that not everything is 
‘new’ in the educational and pedagogical arena. Environmental education and 
pedagogy must be critical, radical, revolutionary and geographical, which is 
the same as saying that environmental education and pedagogy must be anar- 
chist, a very old way of understanding and living within our home, the Earth. 


NOTES 


1. Several authors advocate the figure of Kropotkin as much more determinant in 
the influence on later radical thought, even in its environmentalist dimension. Clark 
and Martin (2013, 16) assert that the connection between social geography in the 
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nineteenth century and social ecology in the late twentieth century and early twenty- 
first century ‘is usually made through reference to Kropotkin as a forerunner of eco- 
logical anarchism.’ Certainly, this assertion is quite surprising, given that Reclus’s 
works are soaked with a philosophy that clearly remembers basic topics of a biocen- 
tric and radical contemporary environmentalism. In overall terms, the veins of his 
thought are immersed within a green conception of human welfare and express a more 
balanced treatment of the tension between human progress and environmental protec- 
tion, opting very often for the latter. Whilst Kropotkin kept a passive conception of 
nature in relation to the progress and the capacity of humans to control and manage 
their environment, Reclus’s thought is characterized by a less utilitarian understand- 
ing of nature, being acknowledged as a source of inspiration for an environmental 
ethics, veg(etari)anism, and radical ecological social thought (Marshall 1992; Clark 
and Martin 2013; Springer 2013). Still, Reclus does not deny the substantial potential 
benefits of the enhancement of physical attributes and natural resources thanks to 
great advances in technology and science. 

2. This ontology will be followed by Radical and Marxist geographers in the 
twentieth century. 

3. According to P. Bowler (1992, 365), the term oecologie was coined in Ernst 
Haeckel’s Generelle Morphologie of 1866 ‘to denote the study of the interactions 
between organisms and the external world.’ 

4. Haeckel adopted social Darwinism as a theoretical framework which later be- 
came human ecology studies, and extended it to social phenomena, natural principles 
based on competition among individuals in order to survive, and the use of resources. 
This is a diametrically opposed view to that which Kropotkin attempts to show in Mu- 
tual Aid, which considers cooperative and associative behaviours as more important 
in the evolution of species, as well as human societies. 

5. Reclus was inspired by Mesology, the former term for the science of ecology 
introduced by Louis-Adolphe Bertillon, which serves to study human etiology and the 
adaptation to physical and sociological environments (Ferretti and Pelletier 2013, 4). 

6. Along with Reclus, other geographers expressed their concern about the in- 
tensity and scale of human transformations on Earth in the nineteenth century: for 
example, George Perkins Marsh or Mary Somerville (Goudie 2006). 

7. This indicates a sort of connection with Eastern metaphysics and other animistic 
cultures in their spiritual approach to Nature, as he considers that violating Nature 
and its components leads to a reciprocal effect for the human being. According to 
Springer (2014, 88), ‘Reclus’s “universal geography” shares a lot with so-called 
“Eastern” religious philosophies. Far from an essentialising sense of the universal, 
human phenomena such as “culture,” “economics,” “politics,” and “the social” are 
considered false dichotomies, necessarily imbued within and co-constitutive of the 
natural “environment.” 

8. It is difficult to classify Reclus’s thought according to the current branches of 
environmental ethics. In his works, it could be said that there are both anthropocen- 
tric and biocentric arguments at the same time. Yet his actions and way of life—he 
advocated for non-human lives and practiced veg(etari)anism—draw him closer to 
the latter. 
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9. Reclus studied under Ritter for six months at the University of Berlin. Some 
authors conclude that the German geographer stimulated Reclus’s interest in geogra- 
phy (Clark and Martin 2013, 9). 

10. Gandhi wrote in the columns of Young India in 1926, ‘God forbid that India 
should ever take to industrialization after the manner of the West. The economic 
imperialism of a single tiny island kingdom (Britain) is today keeping the world in 
chains. If an entire nation of 300 million took to similar economic exploitation, it 
would strip the world bare like locusts.’ 

11. F. Ferretti and P. Pelletier (2013, 59 [trans. F. Toro]) explain it as follows: 
‘[Fliles show that the mutual aid theory is the outcome of a common elaboration, 
shared with Reclus and Mechtnikoff whilst they worked together on the banks of 
Lake Geneva. Mechtnikoff anticipated the idea of mutual aid in 1886. Reclus gave 
the manuscript to Kropotkin and he worked on it while he was a prisoner in the jail 
of Clairvaux (1882-1886). 

12. The concept of metabolism was used by Marx, particularly for studying the 
material flows of the economic system. Other social scientists, such as Sergei Podo- 
linsky, Frederick Soddy and Patrick Geddes, were likely inspired by this understand- 
ing, as their analyses showed the importance of considering thermodynamics in the 
interpretation of human system functions. Yet Marx, of course, did not consider the 
role of energy flows (Martinez-Alier 2003). 

13. Thus, Lynn Margulis (1990, 675) states, ‘Kropotkin’s work accentuated both 
the confounding of mutual aid with symbiosis and the imposition of human social 
analysis on descriptions or organismal interaction.’ 

14. The famous evolutionary biologist Stephen J. Gould (1991) asserts, ‘If Kro- 
potkin drew inappropriate hope for social reform from his concept of nature, other 
Darwinians had erred just as firmly (and for motives that most of us would now de- 
cry) in justifying imperial conquest, racism, and oppression of industrial workers as 
the harsh outcome of natural selection in the competitive mode.’ 

15. In Spain, the main exponents of anarchist pedagogy, such as Anselmo Lo- 
renzo, translator of L'homme et la terre into Spanish, referred to Reclus and his geo- 
graphic knowledge as a central foundation of their pedagogical precepts, especially 
for understanding the integrative and harmonic relationships between diverse liveli- 
hoods and their surroundings. Others, such as Ferrer y Guardia, father of the modern 
school movement (Ferrer y Guardia 2013), who kept correspondence with Reclus, 
pointed out his defence of a geographic education outside of schools, learning in the 
outdoors and in direct contact with the natural environment, an idea that resonates 
with Springer’s chapter in this volume on unschooling. 
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Chapter Nine 


Cycling Diaries 


Moving Towards an 
Anarchist Field Trip Pedagogy 


Ferdinand Stenglein and Simon Mader 


In late 2012 a group started a pedagogical experiment by initiating a self- 
educational experience called Cycling Alternatives. We, the authors, are part 
of this group and cycled with people from different backgrounds through 
Central Europe in two- to four-week tours in 2013 and 2014. As indicated 
by its title—Cycling Diaries—in this chapter we will primarily explore the 
pedagogical effects of collective movement on bicycles grounded in our 
direct experiences, personal reflections, group discussions and the notes we 
took during these trips. Inspired by the ideas that ‘Anarchy can’t be taught!’ 
(De Acosta 2009, 27), that ‘Pedagogy teaches but does not know how it 
teaches’ (Ellsworth (2005, 167), and that ‘Mounted cyclists are different 
persons’ (adapted from Fournel (2003, 132), we thereby engage with non- 
representational and post-foundational anarchist thinking and geography 
field trip didactics while arguing that we were practicing machinic field trips 
that operated as collective unlearning experiences. Thus we were gauging 
dominant scripts in-between us and encouraging each other to embrace the 
potentials of collective action. We thereby quasi-naturally experimented with 
anarchist principles, like consensus decision making, and were moving to- 
wards emerging socialities. In short, our cycling machine ‘taught’ us anarchy 
without teaching it, a pedagogy that did not know how to teach. Not least, we 
hope our experiences inspire others to embrace radical pedagogies within the 
disciplining matrix of geography and beyond. 

The contribution is basically structured in line with the genealogy of our 
tours. Firstly we delineate our starting points, then briefly explore the peda- 
gogical motives for our trip—that is following everyday lines of contention; 
thirdly we turn to the disruptive nature of collective movement as a cycling 
machine, and finally consider the role of affects for unlearning and trans- 
gressing the self. The flow of these parts will be accompanied by storytelling 
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interludes. The sum of these parts, we hope, will guide readers in considering 
how the potential for unlearning and moving towards freedom are called into 
being through the practice of anarchist pedagogies. 


INTERLUDE: A CLOCKWORK MACHINE 


While some people prepare breakfast for the whole group, others are doing 
yoga in the grass, some are already packing their stuff or just waiting bleary- 
eyed for the coffee to be ready. After breakfast the small crowd of cyclists 
bursts into life. Be it washing dishes for all, loading the kitchen and common 
stuff trailers, collecting trash and lost stuff; repairing brakes and saddles, 
pumping tires, reading maps and planning the daily route and stops, checking 
food stocks and developing a strategy for filling them again. After everything 
is set and the place cleaned, if the last person has her water bottle filled and 
sun cream applied, if the last tire is pumped, we start. 

The cycling collective goes like clockwork, a little oiled and geared mi- 
crocosm of the perfect society. Everybody has her place, is doing her part 
to keep things running smoothly and to the greatest outcome for all. Joy and 
happiness, we are moving together, forwards, progressing .. . 


— Our naive imaginations 


STARTING POINTS: 
A BRIEF GENEALOGY OF CYCLING ALTERNATIVES 


These were the glossy brochure projections we had when we as a group of 
three to seven people started to plan Cycling Alternatives in December 2012. 
The trans-European project Cycling Alternatives (2015) originated out of an 
informal network of European trainers in the field of global education—a 
non-formal educational practice based on anti-hierarchy and peer-to-peer 
approaches reflecting on (white) privileges and global power structures 
and interdependencies. This educational practice is used predominantly in 
classroom-style fixed places with fixed schedules and is organized by semi- 
professional trainers. However, the group of trainers felt that reflecting on 
power relations and analyzing how they are biographically and socially 
inscribed would be a useful exercise. Critical learning has its deconstructive 
limits after all. These reflective classroom operations of unlearning privilege 
often do not lead to consequences in peoples’ actions. In contrast, they make 
it easy for people to consider reflection as enough of an attempt for changing 
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themselves and the world into a more just and less violent one, and thus can 
contribute to the perpetuation of hierarchies (Georg, Mettmann, and Stenglein 
2014). This is in a way similar to what Kropotkin (2008, 15) claimed more 
than one hundred years ago about educating young persons: ‘[H]umanitarian 
feelings cannot be developed from books, if all the life outside school acts in 
an opposite direction. To be real and to become active qualities, the humani- 
tarian feelings must arise from the daily practice of the child.’ 

A group formed out of our unease towards the limits of classroom-based 
anti-oppression pedagogy and decided to shift the learning process out of 
closed and remote seminar houses onto the streets and into an exposure to the 
public. We wanted to visit places where alternatives were collectively lived 
and follow the autonomous geographies of people who, however contested, 
are changing their practices towards more egalitarian ones. We wanted to 
learn from and exchange with them. We thus set off on journeys asking about 
the spaces of possibility for a non-hierarchical, non-capitalist practice in the 
‘here and now’ (Springer 2012, 1616). 

So in 2013 a group of thirty people cycled from Berlin to Warsaw dealing 
with the topic of the Commons. This experience was so intense that around 
half of the group decided to continue the experiment. During several meetings 
and endless online discussions, around fifteen people organized three tours 
in 2014. The tours happened simultaneously, two starting from Germany 
and one from Poland. The tours had different overall topics—namely, self- 
organization, permaculture and the solidarity economy. After three weeks, 
the three tours of around thirty people each met all together in a tiny village 
near Karlovy Vary in the Czech Republic for a five-day exchange about the 
different experiences. 

The choice of the bicycle as our means of moving was the obvious one. 
On the one hand, it allows for travelling considerable distances (up to 80 km 
a day in group) and for carrying everything we need. On the other hand, it is 
a widely used and cheap means of transport, utilized by people from totally 
different backgrounds and with different capabilities. Considering these as- 
pects, it is no surprise that we were by far not the first ones who had gone 
for educational and political long distance tours by bicycle. Since the 1970s 
such tours had already become very popular. Today there are several other 
groups that use bicycles and cycling together as a method or aim of either 
political activism or political education in Europe. With its twenty-five years 
of experience, the Ecotopia Biketour (2015) is probably the most established 
and well known. For example, last year’s tour involved cycling under the 
topic ‘Bottom Up! Sovereignty against Exploitation’ from Sofia to Athens 
over a period of more than ten weeks! The Ecotopia cycling tour is, in con- 
trast to Cycling Alternatives, not based on people joining for the whole trip, 
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but instead allows participants to hop on and off. Another tour, the three- 
week-long ‘Reclaim Power Tour’ in 2013 was particularly directed towards 
a brown coal mining area for a big protest event, followed by an extensive 
media strategy and an explicitly activist approach (EKiB 2013). Similarly, 
the ‘Velokarawane Schweiz—Leipzig’ (2014) cycled to the Degrowth confer- 
ence in Leipzig in 2014 and another ‘Velokarawane’ (2014) from Zurich to 
Barcelona. Beyond these examples that we personally know, there are to be 
sure many others. 

These tours all share an ethos of ‘Do It with Others’ (DIWO) culture, 
non-hierarchical organizing and anti-consumption approaches, and are part 
of anti-capitalist activist networks, demonstrating a particular example of bi- 
cycle activism in Europe. In the shadows of the most visible form of bicycle 
activism, the frequent Critical Mass Rides in cities in Europe and beyond 
(see Carlsson 2002), there are not only these long-distance tours but also 
self-repair workshops and DIWO bicycle scenes blossoming in many towns. 
This does not come as a surprise, for next to walking, the ordinary material- 
ity, the bicycle (Horton 2006) poses one of the most autonomous and least 
cost-intensive ways to move around in cities and between cities in Europe and 
elsewhere. It is on this backdrop that McCarthy (2009, 180) rhetorically asks, 
‘Is any machine more philosophically suited to anarchism than a bicycle?’ 
And it is also on this backdrop that we inquired about alternatives while 
mounting our bikes. 


INTERLUDE: AT AN INITIATIVE 


Our task today is quite simple. We have to clear the stonewalled barn, where 
years of inactiveness have made the roof collapse and has covered the ground 
beneath with plants, bricks, and mud. Wheelbarrows, spades, shovels, gloves 
are handed out and our work mob works for hours. Next to us, an old timber- 
framed farmer’s house is heavily under construction, but still you can hear 
the small stream behind the house, where we will wash our dirty bodies when 
finished. We stay nearby, on the grounds of another commune. Yesterday, 
when we prepared a trans-commune dinner together, it was arranged that 
we help today. More or less exhausted, we meet in an outdoor kitchen to get 
water and fruit. Our host, Tim, tell us about the commune, the political net- 
work in the area, and the latest arguments on how to move on. From time to 
time hands are raised and Tim answers patiently. 


—CA SelfO-Tour 2014, on a visit near Kassel 
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DE/CENTERING THROUGH CONTENTIONS: 
ETHNOGRAPHY, THE EVERYDAY AND ALTERITY 


The short story of our visit at a commune stands as an example, but it is by 
no means representative of all the people and places we visited. Apart from 
intentional communities we exchanged with a multiplicity of different self- 
organized collectives, including free radio stations, workers’ and housing 
syndicates, cooperatives, community-supported agriculture projects, squatted 
houses and caravan sites, “without-money shops’ and exchange networks, 
community gardens, permaculture communities, spiritual communities, 
self-organized festivals and self-organized political seminars, DIWO house- 
building workshops, and finance collectives, and we also joined Critical Mass 
Rides. With respect to approaches, scope, and focus, the initiatives were all 
pretty different, as were their ways of organizing internally and of encounter- 
ing and struggling with the dominant structures of the state, capitalism, and 
other repressive interlocking structures and hierarchies. Our trip can thus be 
conceived of as a search for the multiple attempts of political spatialization, 
no matter how contradictory (Chatterton and Pickerill 2010, 476), that is of 
everyday, vital practices in contention. We were mapping what some called 
autonomous geographies (Springer 2012; Chatterton 2008) or autonomous 
zones (Newman 2011), utopian spaces (Firth 2014), vital alternatives (Heck- 
ert, Shannon, and Willis 2012), oppositional places (Bisignani 2014), places 
in contention (Nicholls, Miller, and Beaumont 2013) or social movement 
space (Nicholls 2009). At the basis of this approach lies our curiosity. But 
it also follows the idea that there is no outside place to capitalist relations 
and that accordingly ‘new places have to be created from within, through an 
attempt—however complicated, contested and fractured—to alter and chal- 
lenge everyday places’ (Pickerill and Chatterton 2006, 742). In particular, 
these everyday contentious practices of spatialization that work against the 
consensus of the state and beyond (Critchley 2007, 130) can contribute to our 
unlearning by questioning the limits to the contemporary orders by means of 
practicing attempts of alterity (Newman 2010, 7). 

In its focus on contentious spatializations, this is similar to geographical 
field trips with an explicit political aim. We engaged with alternative situated 
practices and read hegemonic and contentious articulations of place (com- 
pare Dickel and Glasze 2009; Scharvogel and Gerhardt 2009; Horvath in this 
book). However our approach extended and intensified such political field 
trip approaches in two ways. First, we extended this by mapping a multiplic- 
ity of those practices, which resulted in a diverse kaleidoscope of potentials 
for contention. Secondly, we intensified reading or communicating conten- 
tion engaging with peoples’ practices akin to an ethnographical approach 
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(Routledge 2013)—that is, whenever possible, we attempted to be bodily in- 
volved with these practices to a high degree. So, for example, at the commune 
described above, we were actively supportive, doing a daylong work mob, 
which was organized by another commune where we stayed for several days. 
We thus got deeply involved in the local communes’ network and its environ- 
ment. This did not just further our connection to the people at the communes 
but also facilitated intense, sometimes very emotional, discussions. On this 
particular occasion, we were told afterwards that by doing the work mob, 
we became part of a working hour-exchange system between the two com- 
munes. We were puzzled and irritated, as we did not know this before and felt 
instrumentalized, and some within our group became quite angry. As a con- 
sequence, comprehensive discussions were made within our group regarding 
whether it makes a difference if work-time is given a monetary value in order 
to exchange it with others. What consequences does it have to give work a 
value for an idea of solidarity and co-living? In each place we stayed, we shed 
light on different dominant structures of society and ways of contesting them. 
In the communes mentioned above, we predominantly explored, experienced 
and became part of long-term anti-capitalist attempts of organization, their 
potentials, and constraints. At an urban caravan squat we stayed at, we sat at 
the campfire with one of the caravan dwellers living without official docu- 
ments of residency for several years in Germany. Creatively bypassing and 
avoiding federal registration, he was a thoughtful ‘expert’ in state affairs and 
made tangible how the state, often unrecognized by citizens, infringes on our 
personal lives. Listening to his stories, the state apparatuses became visible as 
a repressive and exclusive form of material violence. The squat was accord- 
ingly framed as a retreat and challenge to these violent structures. 

Visiting about five to eight such places, each located along lines of con- 
tention, during each of our trips unfurled diverse perspectives that had two 
major effects. First, they centred our perspectives on relations of power and 
repression. In moving on from place to place, we were able to intersect differ- 
ent repressive relations, discuss their blind spots and discuss their interlock- 
ing connections. Secondly, the tours decentred our views on possibilities of 
contentions. Experiencing the various different attempts of building places 
in contention and carving out freer, less hierarchical and repressive spaces, 
showed us firsthand the myriad possible pathways and scales of resistance. 
This in principle embraces the idea of letting people choose their own way of 
contracting other relationships, and acknowledges the plurality of possibili- 
ties of resistance in situated local and everyday practices. 

Especially by engaging ethnographically, different facets of the limits of 
the dominant orders operated pedagogically. These points of alterity were not 
only recognized, analytically identified, or rationally understood by us but 
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also experienced. The limits of the order were thus shown to us within our- 
selves. Frequently discussions arose where people personally evaluated the 
respective practices. At certain points, each of us found ourselves hesitating, 
not being able to imagine this life for herself, posing interesting questions and 
opening up personal mappings of the borders to be found in ourselves: Why 
can’t you imagine it? What limits your imagination? Where do these limits 
come from? Did you know before that these limits existed at all? In this way 
societal discourses and practices that are normalized in our own everyday 
practices, were put to the fore. 

This supports the idea that such contesting practices can be of great peda- 
gogical value and can function as pedagogical others. They did not work as 
pedagogical others to pedagogy, however (Burdick and Sandlin 2010), or 
only constitute a pedagogical value in themselves and for peoples’ knowl- 
edge productions at these places (Firth 2014); rather, through a direct practi- 
cal relation of difference, they opened up in each one of us while we were 
engaging with them ethnographically. By actually working, taking part, and 
being affectively involved in the everyday performances of the people, their 
practices were vitally and most directly mirroring the habits, preconceptions, 
and everyday practices of each of us—and were thus relating to the very 
basic level of our lives. This is where resistance begins, ‘by occupying and 
controlling the terrain upon which one stands, where one lives, works, acts 
and thinks’ (Critchley 2007, 114). 

In short, our visits were based on de-distancing ourselves from these alter- 
native practices and joining them in affinity. This radicalizes classic field trip 
practices where it is ‘only’ attempted to ‘read’ or ‘communicate’ contention 
or hegemonic practices (Dickel and Glasze 2009; Scharvogel and Gerhardt 
2009). This showed us our internalized senses of limit and thus pointed to our 
potentials beyond these limits—it pointed to the potential of an other way of 
our selves. This is basic for unlearning oppression and bears the seed of col- 
lective action (Chokr 2009). 


INTERLUDE: ON THE ROAD 


Imagine it is raining heavily: starting the day with wet clothes and shoes, 
damp sleeping bags and tents—seeking cover to eat and then sweating under 
rainwear for hours. Or imagine we planned to have a day of 60-80 km of non- 
stop cycling without any other activity or encounter planned, and the trailer 
breaks down—where to get a damn spare part in the middle of nowhere? 
Now add a minor or major bike breakdown, a wrenched muscle or a hurting 
knee, a cold or a fever for some or even an accident. We might end up in a 
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shitty unexpected road taking much more time than we wanted to, or maybe 
worse, end up at a busy interstate because we missed a crossing. Imagine 
some people want to go fast, others go slow; some want to enjoy scenic spots, 
others want to reach the next initiative; some really want to eat animals while 
others totally reject this idea; some consider themselves as activists, others as 
holiday cyclists; just now somebody has discovered mushrooms in the forest 
and wants to extend the lunch break, and somebody else still has a hangover 
from the night before. Imagine this combination of biographies, needs, and 
desires, weather, technical failure, physical and mental exhaustion . . . and 
then having the outlook of planning the next day together before going to 
sleep in a damp sleeping bag. What can be done, how and when? 


—Moments, the usual unusual of moving together 


DISRUPTING IN MOVEMENT: 
BODY, COLLECTIVE, AND BEYOND 


Visiting these places and experiencing everyday contentious practices was 
not the ultimate goal for our departures. Instead the means by which we 
actually moved along these lines of contention were as much a goal as the 
visits themselves. In this sense and again in contrast to hegemonic and clas- 
sic geographical field trip practices rushing from place to place by capitalist 
means of transportation (compare Heywood [2012] for the hegemony of 
place in geographical field trips), we did not reduce our trips to learning 
with pedagogical others at places and with situated practices only. Instead, 
how we could reach these places as autonomously as possible was as im- 
portant as arriving there. Making our movement, and thereby the full space 
of learning in a field trip itself part of the learning agenda, moves toward 
the idea of a prefigurative field trip practice and constitutes a confluence 
of means and ends (Springer 2013, 10 passim). It puts the focus on the 
evolvement of the learning space itself, as is so characteristic in anarchist 
practices (Shukaitis 2009, 169; Dyke and Meyerhoff 2013, 278). In this 
sense it is akin to the Situationists’ dérive, as currently practiced, for ex- 
ample, by the Critical Geography Group Berlin (2015). Different from the 
dérive, our collective movement operated as a social experiment focusing 
the relations in-between us (see below). This differentiates our, and other 
long-distance cycling tours also, from the temporary autonomous zones of 
Critical Mass Rides (Holtzman, Hughes, and Van Meter 2007, 51), where 
people more spontaneously and for a shorter time assemble, swarm, and 
dissolve and preponderantly intend to interrupt the hegemonic flows to the 
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‘outside.’ Notwithstanding that we also moved as an interrupting Cyclists’ 
Mass, and thus also engaged in direct action beyond our internal relations 
(Graeber 2009; Springer 2013, 11), we will focus now on the practical 
and pedagogical effects of the machinic character of our movement, its 
longitude of differential rates of flow—so to say—and in the next section 
explore its latitudes, its intensities of affect (Guattari and Deleuze 2005, 
262; Bonta and Protevi 2004, 107). Thereby we follow Armaline’s (2009, 
145) proposal to explore the physicality of movement for anarchist modes 
of learning and experimentation. 

We jumped in at the deep end with regards to moving and living with thirty 
people on bikes. Of course, the organization team had thought of how to cycle 
best before the first tour from Berlin to Warsaw in 2013. The organizers care- 
fully thought about the fastest and safest way to cycle and sorted out what 
roles and responsibilities would be needed to make the tour work smoothly. 
A timetable was set, workshops were prepared and initiatives located: we had 
thoroughly conceptualized a mobile seminar. However, almost everything 
happened differently than we had planned. Yes, we arrived in Warsaw, but 
only because we took the train. We did not cycle the route we had thought 
out; we tried several different ways of cycling together; we developed insti- 
tutions, like a trailer buddy system, and abandoned them, only to reactivate 
them again. We had a central organization team in the beginning. At the 
end of the tour it didn’t feel like there still was one: we were all organizing. 
Compared to the original aims (based on our ‘clockwork imaginations,’ see 
above), the tour was completely unsuccessful. 

Resulting from this experience, half of the group of thirty cyclists of 2013 
continued to plan another tour in 2014 (see above). We thought, now that we 
had gathered so many experiences cycling as a group, we could better plan 
and structure a collective cycling trip. Learning from our experiences of the 
preceding year, the three tours were given more time and less distance to 
cycle, including buffer and resting days. We organized better equipment, for 
example, walkie-talkies to communicate between front and rear while on the 
road and tarps to have common rain cover, we extended the trips with start- 
ing and ending days for getting to know each other beforehand, and planned 
the cycling together with the other people involved. We also planned time to 
reflect on our experiences at the end together. However, similar to the 2013 
tour, in all three tours we repeatedly fell short of our intentions, changed 
routes and plans, and at some point decided to take the train to be able to ar- 
rive within the extended but still constricted time frame of the project. Once 
more, in each tour very different modes of organizing were put into action, 
and abandoned again. 
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What becomes clear after all of these tours is that you don’t want to plan 
such a cycling tour; you just want to make it happen. Particularly central 
to this is the nature of collective bodily movement on bicycles itself. First, 
moving in this way comprises the different and changing bodily needs and 
capabilities, the desires, emotional moods, and conscious intentions of every 
singular person in the group. These become part of the social relationships 
of the group. Each person is necessarily part of the moving process as a full 
person—that is, as body-mind (Freiler 2008, 40; Heckert, Shannon, and 
Willis 2012, 18). Secondly, artefacts and non-human objects and conditions 
are mingled into the collective moving body. The collective moving body 
can only be moving body by extending beyond the human. Most obviously, 
this can be seen from people extending to their bicycles (Colebrook 2001, 
56). Accordingly, if a bicycle has a flat tire, the person’s capability to move 
with the group vanishes and poses a potential threat to collective movement. 
Similarly, bad weather conditions, changing topography, or mushrooms wait- 
ing to be collected in the forest immediately and most directly change the 
potentials of moving. These non-human conditions extend into the persons; 
influence moods, desires, and bodily needs; and similarly become part of the 
social relationships (compare Drew 2014). Following Freiler (2008, 41), this 
can be described as body-minds in collective body-placed relations, or fully 
embedded persons. Being in such an embodied, embedded relationality to the 
mores is said not only to increase sensitivity to the otherness of our fellow 
companions (Freiler 2008, 41) but also, according to Drew (2014, 95 passim), 
to be basic in understanding how we are in the world. In criticizing the classic 
learning schema of analyze-think-change, Drew promotes embodied learning 
as see-feel-learn processes. Similarly, Kincheloe (2008, 9) claims that critical 
learning processes connect the fully embedded person at multiple levels. In 
contrast to a non-moving, less dynamic environment of body-placed relations 
(e.g., in a classroom), the fully embedded person becomes activated when in 
action and encouraged to reflect on its relatedness towards others: ‘While the 
body is immersed in action it evokes a range of emotions, from the experience 
of a high or laughter (a sense of relief/catharsis), to other feelings such as 
anger, frustration, disgust, and guilt. While immersed in action these feelings 
and bodily responses are constantly shifting and influencing learning’ (Drew 
2014, 95). This experiential bodily knowledge is, in Drew’s (2014, 91) view, 
‘learned on the go.’ 

Pushing forward this non-representational interpretation of the longitudinal 
dynamics of our movement, our moving body-placed relations could be read, 
in Woodward and Lea’s (2010, 160) terms, as a trans-bodied collective, or, 
after Deleuze and Guattari (Colebrook 2001, 55 passim; Guattari and Deleuze 
2005), it might best be described as machine—that is, the concatenation and 
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composition of technical artefacts and persons and non-human objects in pro- 
cesses of exchange (Raunig 2010, 19). Notwithstanding the many different 
conceptualizations of machines (Colebrook 2001, 55 passim), the machinic 
concept was developed to gauge the horizons for everlasting revolutionary, in 
this sense insurrectionist, organization (Springer 2014b, 259)—that is, a form 
of self-rule that would not close itself off into rigid social structures and in 
particular not state structures (Raunig 2010, 34). Therefore such a machine 
is directed against the closing effects of identity and institutions, conceptions 
of community and the collective and thus essentially an anti-essential—or in 
anarchist terms, an ‘infinitely demanding’—concept (Critchley 2007). Ac- 
cording to this, the collective as a revolutionary project has to be practiced 
in a process of endless becoming, of endless meta-reflexivity, openness, and 
inventiveness towards itself: it is nomadic (Raunig 2010, 34; Raunig 2007). 
However, this is not necessarily tied to embodied, physical movement. As 
Raunig (2002) shows for the precarious nomadism of the PublixTheatreCara- 
van, an art-activist caravan travelling through Europe for various actions in 
the 2000s, physical movement can infuse such a terrain of becoming. 

This was similar for us. While moving collectively, unforeseeable dynam- 
ics of being in relation to each other and our non-human environment evolved 
that posed a threat to the current conditions of the movement itself. For a 
group that came together for moving between places this also threatened the 
collective itself. We were again and again confronted with changing situa- 
tions, disrupting our flow of collective movement, pushing us into making 
decisions, changing and reconsidering our plans, experimenting with differ- 
ent forms and procedures of organization. There was little time for people to 
rest or take a time-out, because such decisions would also affect all directly 
and address the fully embedded person. People were thereby pushed for- 
ward to take part in decision-making processes, raise their concerns, discuss 
thoughts, and most of all to share to the whole group their ‘person’—that is, 
their momentary bodily needs, desires, feelings, opinions, wishes, or ideas, 
but also their histories and plans. Each person was thus recurrently addressed 
to inquire about herself in a concrete, embodied situation in relation to the 
others and beyond. Hence, we found ourselves in a precarious non-state of 
movement and non-state of our collective, challenged from day to day, from 
situation to situation. 

Our precarious cycling machine basically operated an-archically, recur- 
rently questioning the ways in which we tried to organize ourselves, deny- 
ing not only sovereignty (an-archon: the denial of rulers; archon = Ancient 
Greek for ruler) but more fundamentally to set up fixed foundations and 
create reliable structures, institutions, and procedures for our collective 
movement (arché = Ancient Greek for beginning, principle, origin) (Springer 
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2014a, 92). Similarly, this constituted the re-current embracing of beginning 
anew and operated as ‘infinitely demanding’ towards ourselves. Read from 
a post-foundational, Ranciérian perspective, this amounts to a re-current ar- 
ticulation of the Political, rupturing the logics of arché (Springer 2014a, 92), 
and was a condensed experience of what anarchy can be about: ‘Anarchy 
should not seek to mirror the archic sovereignty that it undermines. That is, 
it should not seek to set itself up as the new hegemonic principle of political 
organization, but remain the negation of totality and not the affirmation of a 
new totality’ (Critchley 2007, 122). We had to react to our shared ‘here and 
now’ together to slowly move forward (Springer 2012, 1616). Consequently, 
we were embracing constant experimentation. You could thereby say that the 
‘oxygen’ of our learning processes as educational space was in the first in- 
stance not experimentation (Ward 1995, 19), but the attempt to move autono- 
mously, stressing the how of our trips. We learned towards anarchy on the go. 

In working counter-intuitively to the logics of structuration and fixation 
(Raunig 2007) (for instance, state organization, bureaucracy, nuclear fami- 
lies, money . . . and the sedimenting effects of any discursive formation as 
identity), and thus the archés that most people are used to and that keep them 
grounded in their lives, our cycling machine disrupted our collective and 
similarly disrupted what formed the collective—that is, our selves. 

Following the short interlude A Plenary, in the next section, we will focus 
on the latitude (Guattari and Deleuze 2005, 262; Bonta and Protevi 2004, 
104) of our cycling machine, and explore in more detail the disruptive dy- 
namics of our trans-embodied co-sharing cycling space for our selves as fully 
embedded persons. What characterizes the machine is constant communica- 
tion and exchange, a ‘tendentially permanent praxis of connection’ (Raunig 
2010, 33). This can operate destructively (see Bonta and Protevi 2004, 50), 
but it also bears the potential for emergent fields of collective action—a prac- 
tice of collective unlearning. 


INTERLUDE: A PLENARY 


Sharing is caring. 


—Mantra which evolved during our first tour 


Slowly everyone gathers in the attic of a farmer’s house. Heavy rain falls on 
the tiles, like it did all day on our heads. Some people chat, everywhere wet 
clothes hang from the roof beams. The empty gazes in most of the people’s 
faces show that today was not the best cycling day. Even though we just 
wanted to cycle twenty kilometres, we were pretty unlucky. Constant heavy 
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and cold rain and seven flat tires on different bikes at different times! The 
voluntary but hesitant moderator opens an emotional round of sharing. Quite 
soon after this opening a person breaks the dampened atmosphere. She feels 
left alone. She doesn’t feel she belongs to the group anymore and is seriously 
thinking about dropping out. She explains that nobody listened to her or paid 
attention to her when we stopped at a slope, when she felt sick and couldn’t 
go anymore. There, still half way to go, a quick and freezing stop in the wet 
happened, and thereafter the group was split. Just two persons realized her 
need for support and stayed with her on their own initiative, the rest of us 
were out of sight quite soon. Everybody went according to her own speed; 
fast cyclists far ahead, all of us far-flung somewhere on the road, bothered by 
the cold rain, the slopes, the day and the caprices of cycling with others. She 
would not cycle on like this anymore, she said. She still feels sick. She cries. 
Others cry. Some faces turn into stone, some blush, some stare into space. 

I cannot think anything at first, then: Why am I here? Why do I do this to 
me? Why is this so difficult? I can’t stand it. I don’t want this! I have to do 
something. I have to leave! Out! 

I stay. Everybody stays. For now. 

We did not drink, but the day after everybody feels hung over. 


—CA SelfO-Tour 2014, near Erfurt 


ORGANIZING BY DISCOMFORT: AFFECT, 
ETHICS AND BECOMING 


Similarly to the organizing group, the cycling groups were quite homoge- 
neous, mainly comprising white middle-class students and wage-labouring 
people aged between twenty and thirty-five. However, peoples’ motives for 
joining the tours were pretty different. Some explicitly understood the tours 
as political activism, some were just looking for doing an outdoor group 
holiday, some just liked cycling, some considered it as a pedagogical experi- 
ment, some as trip towards sustainability, some as a European networking 
project, some thought to have time with people they knew before and some 
even thought it would be kind of a city-based tourist sightseeing tour. These 
diverse motives were accompanied by some very different previous experi- 
ences with horizontal group organization and issues of power and privilege 
and were coupled by quite diverse understandings of society and global 
social relations and notions of being political in general. Our group could 
thus not be characterized as an activist group, which is different from some 
radical accounts of anarchist pedagogy (Motta and Esteves 2014). We were 
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rather coming together on uncommon grounds: we literally ‘gave up activ- 
ism’ (Chatterton 2006). To our understanding, it is not just exceptionally 
important to disseminate activist knowledges beyond activist and resistant 
circles, but the promising potential of anarchism, as a diverse and fluid set of 
practices, concepts, theories, and philosophies (De Acosta 2009, 27), also lies 
in its embrace of uncommon grounds, uncommon people, uncommon beings. 
Anarchism stands in contrast to any other radical critique and practice where, 
in short, its embrace of the dissenting and diverse fundamental equality of 
life sets it apart (Springer 2014a; Heckert, Shannon, and Willis 2012; May 
2012). However, this ethos is transversal to how social life is predominantly 
organized and lived by many people today. It can accordingly be very un- 
comfortable for some. 

In each tour there were several people involved in the work that goes into 
preparation beforehand. They had considerably more knowledge on the tours 
themselves; for example, they applied for financial support and had previous 
contacts with initiatives that we wanted to visit (which did not always work 
out; see above). Consequently, at the beginning of each tour, these organiz- 
ers were considered lead facilitators and had very strong positions within the 
group. However, in the course of all the tours these strong roles were broken 
up to a high degree. So, for example, during the first tour, after two days of 
cycling, two lead persons took a quick decision, to take a sandy but shorter 
route, without telling the rest of the group that there also would be the option 
of an asphalted road. Cycling this sandy section resulted in a disaster. The 
group was torn apart, with some drowning in the sand and others cycling 
ahead at full speed to not drown themselves. As a consequence, in the eve- 
ning people left behind were revolting and a process was initiated to slowly 
dissolve these leading roles. 

The Plenary interlude can further shed light on these dissolution processes. 
It is a very intense scene, but in all of the tours similar events happened. Just 
one day before the Plenary, we had a lengthy plenary session discussing how 
we could move on together in a better way. We talked about roles, responsi- 
bilities, and concrete procedures of how to handle specific eventualities while 
cycling, like for example a bike breakdown. Yet, on the day of this scene, 
when our cycling machine was ferociously torpedoed, a quick decision in the 
rain was made with neither clearly defined moderation nor clear procedures 
on how such a decision should be made. Nobody took the responsibility of 
filling this void. As a result, the collective was breaking apart. The cycling 
machine thus had torpedoed our good intentions to stick to procedures and 
responsibilities we had agreed on. Simultaneously, and maybe also fostered 
by our visits, which centred us on the powerful aspects of relations, the cy- 
cling machine had already put into question powerful positionalities, like the 
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lead facilitator role. Habitual roles were also called into question, for example 
those tied to gender, like a dominant masculine patronizing and ‘mansplain- 
ing’ attitude. Thus a certain caution, insecurity, and disorientation towards 
our own behaviours prevailed in the group. In consequence we could not 
stand the situation together, we could not find a way to act together but were 
fleeing into solitude. During the following evening’s plenary all of us were 
confronted with the anger, disappointment, and fear of the person whose 
voice was not heard on the road. Her feelings directly affected us all, because 
the void of having no clarity on moderation and general procedures for mov- 
ing on in the respective situation could have been filled by every one of us. 
There was no comforting structure left to lean back on and to excuse us. We 
were all responsible for what had happened. 

Sharing her feelings made the collective nature of our trip explicit again, 
recreated its precariousness, and showed that it had not gone away while 
cycling individually and that we had not given it enough attention. By disre- 
garding this, we induced her suffering on the road and her distrust towards 
the others. What became clear in the plenary, when all of us were directly 
and most intensely affected by her feelings, is that ultimately we were also 
evoking our suffering and mutual distrust towards ourselves. Through this 
intense and crushing emotional situation our way of being with one another 
was put into focus, gravitating towards a pure sensation of being in a situa- 
tion together, making space and time wither away for some moments. In the 
first seconds this was only intense, full, empty, and overwhelming, evoking 
reflexes of wanting to escape. In the second moments questions arose: What 
shall we do? How can we prevent such discomforting situations and how can 
we prevent letting people suffer, letting ourselves suffer? It was a cry for mu- 
tual acknowledgement and awareness towards the relatedness of our together- 
ness, the interconnection of our fully embedded selves. It made explicit our 
shared co-presence, where the practice of freedom necessarily is relational. 
We depended on each other; there was no way around this. 

However, this felt like a heavy burden. We changed plans and decided not 
to cycle the next day. Everybody needed some time for herself and we needed 
time to talk about how we could prevent such situations. In this way basic an- 
archist principles gained meaning and found their way to us. We started to ex- 
periment more with consensus decision making (Firth 2014, 177); plenaries 
and emotional sharing rounds gained importance; attempts to organize hori- 
zontally while cycling became meaningful in themselves and for ourselves; 
awareness, acceptance, collective responsibility, and mutual help (see, for in- 
stance, Kropotkin 1902; AG (post)autonome Handlungsweisen 2014) towards 
each other were encouraged, and each person’s importance as being part of 
the collective was stressed. As a consequence of potentially discomforting 
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moments, as described in the Plenary interlude above, in each trip a few 
people also left the tours. They did not have the energy to move on with 
the processes our cycling machine exposed us to. However, the pedagogical 
implications of these collective moments of discomfort cannot be overesti- 
mated. They reach out beyond experimenting with basic anarchist practices. 

Gauging the possibilities for an ethical account of education, Boler 
(1999) showed the importance of feelings and emotions in the processes of 
learning and unlearning. However, instead of focusing on positive sensa- 
tions, she—like Critchley (2007, 11)—argues for discomforting feelings 
as pedagogical catalysts for encouraging ethical action and particularly for 
examining ‘constructed self-images in relation to how one has learned to 
perceive others’ (Boler 1999, 175 passim). Basic to this approach is an un- 
derstanding that the self is created in relation to others in changing situations 
of our lives and that thereby dominant (repressive, unethical, hierarchical, 
etc.) matrices are habitually embodied in the self. Conversely, opening path- 
ways for changing these scripts is supposed to operate through the self being 
in relation to others in a situation. Thus, in challenging individualized self- 
reflection and self-contained spectating (as common to critical rationalism), 
Boler (1999, 176) develops a pedagogical approach of collective witnessing. 
This approach embraces discomforting feelings evolving when we encounter 
others in a shared collective situation. Discomfort as abstracted expression 
of discomforting feelings, like anger or fear, thereby disrupts and calls into 
question the relations we take towards each other, which makes it essential for 
furthering a critical inquiry of how we become and became a self, of how we 
understand ourselves in relation to others. The self understood as evolving in 
a particular experience-based history of relationalities is potentially disrupted 
in all the relational scripts which are constituting it, be they identitary (self-) 
conceptions or habitual behaviours, needs, desires, and mores. This method- 
ology of discomfort, on the one hand, aims at furthering an understanding of 
how ‘we have “chosen” to be and how we act in our lives’ (Boler 1999, 196). 
On the other hand, it points to potentials of changing and departing from these 
relations. Collective witnessing in discomfort makes the history of our mutual 
relatedness visible in the present situation of our relatedness and opens poten- 
tials for departing from the inscripted self towards mutual responsibility, in 
short towards an ethical account of relatedness (Boler 1999, 178). 

Massumi calls this an ethical relationship of caring (Massumi 2015, 43). In 
conceiving of learning—that is, unlearning in this embodied way (‘discom- 
fort is about bodies’ [Boler 1999, 196])—Boler (1999, 8 passim) draws on 
feminist performativity theory to anticipate what Massumi called from a per- 
spective of non-representational affect theory three years later the ‘felt reality 
of relation’ (Massumi 2002, 16 [emphasis original]). Similarly for Massumi 
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(2015, 9), affective expressions (that is, partial expressions of affect, for ‘af- 
fect as a whole . . . is the virtual co-presence of potentials’ [Massumi 2015, 
5] including the non-human) can operate as irruptions in a given situation 
and thus potentially break open social relations (see also Woodward and Lea 
2010, 160). Thereby this cracking open of social relations throws them back 
on themselves, makes them visible as interaction in-the-making and opens 
the social as a relational field of emergence (Massumi 2002, 9). Emergence, 
however, is recurrent immanence of relation. It simultaneously points back 
to the history of the present moment and points ahead to all potential fields 
of reconfiguring these relations (Massumi 2015, 9). Within the gap between 
breaking and reconfiguring is the ethical dimension, resembling the momen- 
tous event where the relation of sociality itself is put to the fore—an event of 
explicit shared co-presence simultaneously full and empty. For Critchley, a 
discomforting situation like this poses an unfulfilable ethical demand of the 
other towards the me (Critchley and James 2009, 15). For Massumi, however, 
the ethical is the question of how we embrace this uncertainty towards our 
relatedness together, thus immediately invoking the social and the ethical 
(Massumi 2015, 11). Hence Massumi’s account of a disrupting affective ex- 
pression, like in the Plenary interlude, transcends the logics of individuation 
and self. Instead, the self is conceived of being in a process of withdrawing 
from itself towards a becoming as connectivity, becoming the in-between, 
a place not self or the other (Ellsworth 2005, 31). The self ‘is in a dissolve 
out of what she or he is just ceasing to be and into what she or he will al- 
ready have become by the time she or he registers something has happened’ 
(Ellsworth 2005, 34). Accordingly, people opening up to such a shared co- 
presence are moving away from what is constituting them as selves, including 
repressive inscriptions and impotencies, towards understanding that they are 
being related, becoming selves—not rigid identities and anchored patterns. 
Thus the ethical dimension consists in a demand to form that connectivity 
in-between selves—not a connectivity between buoys of the self. The self 
is not understood as a separate entity, but a ‘differential emergence’ from a 
‘shared realm of relationality’ (Massumi 2002, 71; see also Ellsworth 2005, 
34), shared co-presence. 

A similar process was initiated within us when pushed into discomforting 
situations. Not only did the /ead facilitators roles slowly fade, but in other 
respects people also started to disembark from dominant scripts, from what 
they were used to do and be, be it gender scripts, activist scripts, an upstand- 
ing wage-labouring attitude, or the active support of national football teams. 
Instead, encountering each other and her needs, desires and emotions became 
important and thus simultaneously operated an affirmation and deconstruc- 
tion of the self, putting our shared relations into focus. 
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We experienced, we felt this shared co-presence, and now writing we ap- 
proach an understanding of these moments, continuing our unlearning—and 
try to harness its potentials for a radical, anarchist pedagogy. 

Massumi (2015, 50) writes: 


What you can do, your potential, is ultimately defined by your connectedness, 
the way you’re connected and how intensely, not your ability to separate off 
and decide by yourself. Autonomy is always connective, it’s not being apart, 
it’s being in, being in a situation of belonging that gives you certain degrees of 
freedom, or powers of becoming, powers of emergence. 


Such an approach puts our potentials for connectivity to the centre of anar- 
chism and thus transcends dichotomies of structure and agency. De Acosta 
(2009, 28 passim) points to this in discussing the importance of affect and 
desire, which basically operate as connectivity. It cries out against individual 
anarchism a la Stirner (Newman 2009) and anchors freedom as degrees of 
relational constraint. It is a call for critical inquiry towards our potentials to 
connect, to simultaneously work against the repressive forms that infuse our 
connectivity and embrace the potentials of becoming connected. Notwith- 
standing the prevailing massive inequality in how domination is concretely 
materialized in different positions in the relations we take to each other, from 
such a perspective of connectivity the suffering of individual bodies, due to 
basic antagonisms (Anderson 2015) and the repressive, hierarchical, domi- 
nant, exploitive, identitary, speciesist, capitalist, state, and other relations— 
in short, due to the ‘manifold-cum-interlocking processes of domination’ 
(Springer 2014a, 87)—appears as the suffering of all. A methodology of dis- 
comfort as one aspect of what we unknowingly practiced, as has been shown, 
has the potential to further such an understanding by making the self felt in its 
relatedness. It argues for the confrontation with suffering, allegedly confined 
to others, in shared situations to make the shared realm of life felt. It thus 
encourages one to resist and reconfigure these living relations to ultimately 
assuage suffering (Heckert, Shannon, and Willis 2012, 23). Anarchism, in all 
its practical openness, dissent, and fluidity (Armaline 2009, 136), encourages 
us to embrace a rigorous critique of what infuses in between us; it encourages 
us to resist our shared suffering and to move towards feeling the freedoms 
and constraints, the beauties and the responsibilities of the reality of relation; 
in short, anarchism encourages us to embrace the potential of social becom- 
ing. Anarchist pedagogies can contribute to this by making us feel our shared 
suffering and thus further our collective actions, to forge solidarities, to resist, 
to perpetually re-connect, and to gauge the potentials towards connective 
autonomy and relations in-becoming. Following Chokr (2009) and Springer 
(2014a), we name this pedagogical approach of supporting deconstruction, 
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critique, and transgression of the individuated self, of moving towards the po- 
tentials of the felt self-in-relation and thus towards reducing suffering through 
our shared constraints and potentials, as ‘unlearning.’ While cycling together 
along lines of contentions, this process was initiated. 


MOVING TOWARDS AN ANARCHIST FIELD TRIP PRACTICE 


‘Anarchy can’t be taught!’ (De Acosta 2009, 27). ‘We make ourselves in the 
practices that make us, and that process is anarchy, the anarchy of impulse 
and the ways of living that express or designate it? (De Acosta 2009, 31 [em- 
phasis original]). 

De Acosta’s strong exclamations certainly concur with our experiences of 
cycling collectively along lines of contention. Anarchy as a becoming in the 
relations in between us found its way via our curiosity for alternative prac- 
tices and the cycling machine quasi-naturally. Similarly, a great deal of the 
literature on anarchism re-contextualizes resisting practices as anarchist peda- 
gogy by focusing the realms of learning and unlearning, respectively, within 
these practices (Motta and Esteves 2014; Horvath in this book). This shift in 
understanding is similar to what we have described here—notwithstanding 
that there have been experiments to literally ‘teach anarchy’ (for instance, 
Williams forthcoming), which in consistent consequence resulted in subver- 
sion and transgression of the practices commonly understood as teaching it- 
self. What stays from aiming to teach anarchy is nothing more or less than an 
impulse. And this is good; we should be all about reawakening starting points 
while searching for the little interstices and cracks to resist the powerful ma- 
trices of today and tomorrow. In this sense we understand this contribution as 
a potential to be many starting points as much for us as for others. Pertaining 
to the disciplining matrix of geography, our self-organized, extra-institutional 
field trips point to a potential for rupture. Leaving the classroom, while 
still being institutionally bound, was and still is of outstanding importance 
(compared to other disciplinary environments) for the identity and practical 
formation of geography (compare Henniges 2014; Michel 2014). An obses- 
sion with the spatial is a double-edged sword. Does everything really need to 
be understood with a spatial touch? However, as with any practice, our field 
trip was spatial, not only in approaching specific places and ethnographically 
unlearning through pedagogical others but also, and most intensely, as a col- 
lective space of movement. Our cycling machine pushed us into discomfort by 
disrupting our selves and our archés and thus encouraged anarchist practices 
and the transgression of the self. Instead of leaving the self void and scattered, 
emotionally intense moments of discomfort during our trips pointed to the 
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potentials of a connective self-in-relation, an ‘us,’ moving toward assuag- 
ing suffering while tentatively, experimentally and imperfectly gauging our 
potentials for collective action. So we hope to encourage scholars and others 
alike to explore the spaces of autonomous collective movement and to engage 
with unlearning practices. Organizing autonomous field trips in geography, 
and thereby disrupting its disciplining identity, is just one out of the many 
imaginable ways to practice a geography of ethics and becoming. 

‘The spatiality consists of the movement of arrival to the particular place 
of encounter as well as the link of this arrival to other places, to an elsewhere 
that is not simply absent or present. These movements further a geography 
of ethics that does not fix the other but anticipates the possibility of facing 
something or somebody different—the not yet and the elsewhere’ (Simonsen 
2010, 237). 
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Chapter Ten 


Learning through the Soles of Our Feet 


Unschooling, Anarchism, 
and the Geography of Childhood 


Simon Springer 


Childhood is a period in life that is overflowing with possibilities and inspi- 
ration. ‘My greatest fault is that I am no longer a child,’ children’s author 
and advocate Janusz Korczak (1967, 303) once wrote, while novelist and 
philosopher Aldous Huxley (quoted in Remmel 2008, n.p.) was convinced 
that ‘[t]he secret of genius is to carry the spirit of the child into old age, 
which means never losing your enthusiasm.’ These are inspired testaments 
to the power of children, and yet our contemporary society has designed an 
institution that cuts this creativity and wisdom off at the knees. Most children 
live their lives sitting behind a desk being told what to do and when to do 
it. They are surrounded by rules, and instead of learning about life through 
the processes and principles of its actual unfolding, because their bodies are 
confined, they spend their time thinking up ways to undermine the caging 
they are subjected to. A child’s spirit is resilient to the threats that are piled 
upon them by teachers, and, as unschooling advocate Robyn Coburn (2002, 
n.p.) argues, schooled children become adept at circumventing rules and 
finding loopholes to facilitate noncompliance. The tactics of disguise and 
deflection are often their best available tools, and so children bring the skills 
of deceit, disaffection, and defensiveness into adult life. Having adopted 
these responses and fine-tuned them with significant precision, it is a small 
leap to consider how such a destructive set of characteristics comes to shade 
contemporary society’s ever-intensifying alienation. We are a society built 
on lies. If this statement were untrue, there would be no need for nationalist 
narratives that attempt to wipe the blood off of violent colonial histories, 
we wouldn’t continue to propagate the hypocrisy of rampant sexism that is 
legitimized through normative and naturalized assumptions about gender, 
and capitalism as we know it would simply not exist, for the entire house 
of cards is stacked upon a disingenuous premise telling us that if we work 
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hard, we can easily live a life of abundance. The ongoing marginalization 
and wilful hostility that is aimed at indigenous peoples, the conflagration 
of violence that continues to sear the lives of women, and the widespread 
impoverishment that infects our world with the deadly venom of apathy each 
owe a great deal to the docile bodies that are manufactured and churned out 
through the institution of schooling (Foucault 1978). 

The celebrated geographer and anarchist Peter Kropotkin (1896, n.p.) was 
well aware of this in his time, writing that ‘the spirit of voluntary servitude 
was always cleverly cultivated in the minds of the young, and still is, in order 
to perpetuate the subjection of the individual to the State.’ And so the func- 
tion of schooling in the current conjuncture is not to instil an education—at 
least not in the idealized sense that we might typically like to conceive of edu- 
cation—but is instead a mechanism though which hierarchy and authority are 
to be imparted as though they are the very oxygen and necessary sustenance 
that sustains our lives. The cruelty of schooling is one felt by every single 
one of us. Who doesn’t have a painful memory of being unfairly singled out 
by a teacher, chastised by a principal, or bullied by another student in the 
schoolyard? Who doesn’t remember the nerve-wracking hours before being 
made to write an exam, where it seemed like not only your entire future but 
also your entire sense of self-worth rested upon getting a good grade? Or how 
about the evenings and weekends that were stolen, causing significant family 
discord, as we struggled through the unbearable torment of homework? As 
if the spatial confinement of being in school itself isn’t enough of a burden 
for children, contemporary schooling practice insists on subverting the tem- 
porality of a child’s free hours as well. But the cruelty of these stresses cuts 
deeper than a memory that some might mistakenly be keen to simply laugh 
off as ‘growing pains.’ The socialization of schooling works to shape our 
future selves in ways that place significant limits on our ability to think out- 
side the box, and thus live into the potential of radical social transformation. 
Schooling also amputates our capacity for empathy, as we are encouraged to 
compete with others for grades and attention, rather than work in cooperative 
ways where achievements are celebrated collectively. Recognizing the limits 
that are placed on mutual aid and the potential of political change, Kropotkin 
railed against the fact that ‘cleverly assorted scraps of spurious science are 
inculcated upon the children to prove necessity of law; obedience to the law 
is made a religion; moral goodness and the law of the masters are fused into 
one and the same divinity. The historical hero of the schoolroom is the man 
who obeys the law, and defends it against rebels’ (Kropotkin [1927] 2002). 

In this chapter I argue that schooling lends itself well to the conditioning 
of societal acceptance for authority and domination. I construct my argu- 
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ment from an anarchist perspective and through the personal lens of being 
an unschooling parent myself. As a geographer, I do so primarily by draw- 
ing upon the work of Kropotkin (1896: n.p.), who once wrote, ‘[T]he edu- 
cation we all receive from the State, at school and after, has so warped our 
minds that the very notion of freedom ends up by being lost, and disguised 
in servitude.” The subordination of children begins with the misguided 
notion that they are incapable of autonomy, reinforcing a dichotomous 
understanding of adult/child or teacher/student. While this hidden subjuga- 
tion of children has been recognized in geographical scholarship (Holloway 
and Valentine 2000; Kallio 2012), few linkages have been made to how 
schooling actually encourages such oppression. My focus here is to drive 
an unschooling agenda within both anarchist studies and critical geographi- 
cal praxis. If academics are to study anarchism and advocate for radical 
transformations of space, why shouldn’t our approach to pedagogy include 
those very same principles that define our politics? One of my primary 
critiques of Kropotkin is that he never fully internalized this perspective. 
Although I consider him a pivotal figure in the development of my own 
thinking as an anarchist geographer (Springer 2016; Springer et al. 2012), 
I question the reformist view he had towards education, which sometimes 
revealed itself as ambivalence towards the idea of the school, even as he 
argued against its underlying purpose. I begin this discussion by examining 
the limits of education and the modes of domination that schooling entails. 
Next I consider the inherent genius of every child, arguing that schooling 
effectively works to suppress and stifle creativity and imagination. I then 
turn my attention towards the disdain that schooling thrusts upon children’s 
experiences of education and their views of learning. I conclude by advo- 
cating for the embrace of childhood, recognizing it as a political process 
that carries with it the possibility of emancipation. Unschooling is able to 
embody such a view precisely because it aligns all of our daily practices and 
learning experiences with the realization of freedom. Presenting a broad 
range of opportunities is a crucial parental role, but the decision about what 
path to follow should be determined by a child’s own agency. When bound 
to a classroom or chained to a hierarchical pedagogy, we mistake obedience 
for education. Learning, as geographers recognize, best occurs ‘through 
the soles of our feet’ (O’Mahony 1988). When children explore the world 
through unschooling they live into their creative potential, opening an 
aperture on alternative ontologies that are more in tune with a politics of 
immanence, the possibilities of anarchist prefiguration, and the promise of 
radical transformation (Springer 2015, 2016). Unschooling is, in short, one 
of the most powerful forms of anarchism that we can engage. 
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SCHOOLING AND THE LIMITS OF EDUCATION 


Schooling should not be confused with education. The former represents 
the interests of oppression, moulding societal consciousness to accept the 
conditions of subjugation. Schooling further overlooks the unique and indi- 
vidual talents of children by attempting to standardize them into a one-size- 
fits-all model. Yet, as Federico Ferretti argues in chapter 2 of this volume, 
it is worth noting that in the latter part of the nineteenth century appeals 
for libertarian pedagogy were made by anarchists, including geographers 
Elisée Reclus and Peter Kropotkin (Springer 2013). This activity resulted 
in the opening of several experimental and self-managed ‘free schools’ all 
over the world in the first decades of the twentieth century. It is conse- 
quently possible for schools to be remade in a very different image. Yet 
one still wonders why we would want to continue to call them ‘schools’ 
at all, given the long-standing linkages to domination, colonialism, and 
the production of normativity. If we are to take education as separate from 
schooling, which is a necessary step in our collective thinking, then we 
can conceptualize it as something very different from the obedience and 
submission that schooling entails. Education, in its most idealized form, is 
a process of self-discovery, an awakening to one’s potential, and a desire to 
see such abilities realized. To ensure the absence of coercion in education 
children need to explore for themselves, making their own decisions about 
what their interests are, and how those curiosities might be fulfilled. Yet, in 
spite of the possibilities, there are still limits to be found within education. 
It can function either as ‘“the practice of freedom,” the means by which 
men and women deal critically and creatively with reality and discover how 
to participate in the transformation of their world’ (Shaull [1970] 2014, 
34), or, alternatively, as philosopher Paulo Freire ([1970] 2014) argues, 
it can act as an instrument that is used to enable the integration of young 
people into conforming with the logic of the present system. The difference 
between these two possibilities comes largely in the form of delivery, and 
this is precisely why we should be careful not to confuse education with 
schooling as they represent very different ideas. 

Yet even beyond the narrow confines of schooling, education still has 
some qualities that are worthy of critical reflection. After a long career as 
an educator John Holt ([1976] 2004, 4) referred to education as ‘perhaps the 
most authoritarian and dangerous of all the social inventions of [hu]mankind. 
It is the deepest foundation of the modern slave state, in which most people 
feel themselves to be nothing but producers, consumers, spectators, and 
“fans,” driven more and more, in all parts of their lives, by greed, envy, and 
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fear.’ His concern, then, was not with how to improve education, but rather 
to do away with it altogether, rejecting it on the grounds that ‘education’ was 
merely a cypher for ‘the ugly and anti-human business of people-shaping’ 
(Holt [1976] 2004, 4). Holt instead called for people to shape themselves. 
For anarchists, who often assert that ‘education’ is a key political objective, 
there is something serious to consider here. Kropotkin had a great deal to 
say on the subject of education, and while at times he was derisive of the 
school and its capacity for the replication of the state and capitalism, he never 
thought critically about the project of education itself. One of the critiques of 
early anarchists, coming particularly from post-anarchist thinkers like Todd 
May (1994) and Saul Newman (2010), is that they constructed normative 
moulds rooted in deeply held moralistic assumptions. The moral fortitude of 
Kropotkin is no exception, as through the course of his life he articulated an 
impassioned message that one should be a certain way as opposed to another. 
Kropotkin’s vision of what humans could potentially be was surely very 
progressive, but what about allowing people to just be? There is a politics of 
being, or certain immanence, that, while not entirely absent in early anarchist 
thought, seems critical to the notion of self-emancipation and deserving of 
more reflection. How do we help children shape themselves? The task instead 
should be to cultivate the terrain, in all aspects of our lives, that allows for 
freedom to blossom. As revolutionary socialist and mathematician Seymour 
Papert (quoted in Wurman 2001, 240) argues, the role of any ‘teacher’ should 
quite simply be ‘to create the conditions for invention rather than provide 
ready-made knowledge.’ 

Instead of placing children in spaces of learning and then putting them to 
work by telling them to busy themselves by tilling the land, ploughing the 
fields, or harvesting the crops to our specifications, we can open the gate 
(or better yet tear down the fences!) and allow children to wander around 
on their own accord, discovering what they need for themselves. This was 
precisely the view of philosopher Ivan Illich (1971), who asked critical ques- 
tions about the assertion of other peoples ‘needs,’ a concern that seems to be 
at the heart of educational practice everywhere. ‘Since when are people born 
needy?’ Illich (1996, n.p.) asked himself. ‘In need, for instance, of educa- 
tion? Since when do we have to learn the language we speak by being taught 
by somebody?’ In following through on these questions, he came to realize 
that education, particularly in the form of compulsory schooling, was akin to 
engineering people, a process that occurs not so much through the curriculum 
as it does ‘by getting them through this ritual which makes them believe that 
learning happens as a result of being taught’ (Illich 1996, n.p.). As a product 
of his time, Kropotkin never got this far in his thinking. For Illich (2008, v), 
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it was pivotal, and he was most concerned with the idea of the production of 
scarcity through education: 


If the means for learning (in general) are abundant, rather than scarce, then 
education never arises—one does not need to make special arrangements for 
‘learning.’ If, on the other hand, the means for learning are in scarce supply, 
or are assumed to be scarce, then educational arrangements crop up to ‘ensure’ 
that certain, important knowledge, ideas, skills, attitudes, etc., are ‘transmitted.’ 


This realization forces us to confront the idea of education as an economic 
commodity that one consumes. In this framework certain ‘needs’ can only 
be met through knowledge elites who are purposefully rendered scarce to 
ensure their survival. The entire enterprise of higher education, including my 
own livelihood, is built on this principle, and it’s not hard to see how this 
phenomenon corresponds with class formation. Kropotkin (1885, n.p.) was, 
of course, intensely concerned with tearing down such divisions, contend- 
ing that geography was particularly well suited to dissipating prejudices, 
fostering unity, and ‘teach[ing] us, from our earliest childhood, that we are 
all brethren.’ Yet he still insisted that geography was something to be taught 
rather than simply experienced, stating, “All this, and many other things have 
to be taught by geography if it really intends becoming a means of educa- 
tion.’ So, to return to Holt’s critique, Kropotkin was very much interested in 
the art of ‘people-shaping.’ Here I think renowned novelist and political phi- 
losopher Leo Tolstoy (quoted in Bantok 2012, 291) had a better answer than 
Kropotkin to this specific problem, arguing that ‘education is a compulsory, 
forcible action of one person upon another . . . but culture is the free relation 
of people, having for its basis the need of one man to acquire knowledge, and 
of the other to impart that which he has acquired. . . . The difference between 
education and culture lies only in the compulsion, which education deems 
itself in the right to exert.’ 

More than this particular critique of education, again as post-anarchists 
have pointed out, Kropotkin’s (1885, n.p.) ideas were firmly rooted in a 
scientific epistemology, where he openly and uncritically appealed to the 
authority of science in attempting to bring validity to the anarchist project, 
even going as far as to argue that there was a need to ‘inaugurate a new era 
of scientific education.’ This of course leaves one scratching one’s head 
as to where other epistemologies and ontologies are to be positioned. The 
work of philosopher Paul Feyerabend ([1975] 2010) effectively shattered 
the myth of an ‘objective’ science, an argument he rooted in the idea of an 
epistemological anarchism that ultimately expresses openness to other ways 
of knowing and being in the world. Kropotkin accordingly failed not only 
to see the authority of science as a discourse but also to produce a radical 
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vision of education. While he was well aware of the limitations of school- 
ing, often pointing very explicitly to its failures and recognizing the task of 
transformation as immense, his famous appeal for geographical education, 
“What Geography Ought to Be,’ advocated for ‘nothing less than a complete 
reform of the whole system of teaching in our schools’ (Kropotkin 1885, 
n.p.). Unfortunately, the school, education, and, most of all, the act of teach- 
ing all remain intact in Kropotkin’s vision. This insistence on the utility of 
educational reform can actually be understood to stand in contrast to Kro- 
potkin’s own political views of the state and other forms of authority, which 
he realized could not be reformed. Indeed, this very question forms the heart 
of the division between anarchists and Marxists. Thus, to Kropotkin I would 
ask: If we can question the epistemology of the state, as he encouraged, why 
not the epistemology of science as well? Moreover, if we can question the 
epistemology of capitalism, shouldn’t we also question the epistemology of 
education? Aren’t the state and science related inasmuch as the latter has 
become a justifying logic of the former, where the state is positioned as the 
natural order of humans? Of course, Kropotkin wants to flip this particular 
reading on its head, suggesting the state is not at all the natural order, but 
he still appeals to the same scientific reasoning. The question of the state is 
consequently reduced to a matter of interpretation regarding so-called ‘human 
nature,’ rather than being one that we can theorize a viable exit from regard- 
less of what may or may not be ‘natural.’ 


LEARNING UNBOUND IS GENIUS FOUND 


In addition to statist logics that are reproduced and sustained through school- 
ing, the relationship between capitalism and education also deserves greater 
scrutiny. For Freire ([1970] 2014), one of the key manipulations of contem- 
porary education is ‘to inoculate individuals with the bourgeois appetite for 
personal success.’ Kropotkin’s goal, of course, was to rupture capitalism, but 
getting there evidently (since we’re not there yet!) requires more than just 
educating people in a particular fashion. Perhaps, very radically, it means 
actually not educating them at all. ‘We can learn, we can help others to learn, 
but we cannot “teach,”’ argues nonviolence advocate Vinoba Bhave (2004, 
21); ‘the use of two distinct words, “teach” and “learn,” suggests that these 
two processes may be thought of as independent of one another. But this is 
merely the professional vanity of the “teacher,” and we shall not understand 
the nature of education unless we rid ourselves of that vanity.’ This is pre- 
cisely the argument that philosopher Jacques Rancière (1991) opens up in The 
Ignorant Schoolmaster, where he argues that intelligence does not admit to 
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differences of quantity. While we might have unique talents, everyone is fun- 
damentally as intelligent as everyone else, where learning is viewed as an act 
of will. The learning process then becomes the training and strengthening of 
this agency. This is precisely what unschooling encourages as it allows chil- 
dren to follow their own interests and thereby assert their own individual will 
to learn. We don’t teach an infant to walk, and nor do we teach children how 
to speak. Instead, they simply will themselves into doing so. Why should any 
other learning be any different? One can offer support and encouragement, 
but learning itself is to be considered quite literally as the process of eman- 
cipation. In every instance it only becomes possible when it arises through 
the desires and realization of free will; otherwise, it’s no longer learning, but 
rather coercion. If unschooling is emancipatory, what, then, are other forms 
of education? Well, with the notion of ‘teaching’ comes an assumption of the 
inferiority of the student. Holt ([1976] 2004) thus argues that while schools 
suggest that they are teaching morality, social responsibility, and civic vir- 
tue, they are actually incapable of doing so because of the dichotomous and 
hierarchical relationship that has been established between ‘teacher’ and 
‘student.’ Instead, what schools actually and inevitably produce, and what 
can further be conceived as their primary purpose, is obedience. 

Deference to authority and the inculcation of inferiority are the hallmarks 
of schooling, as students are thought to require a teacher to guide them. Yet 
if you think about it a little, the philosophy of unschooling is the oldest and 
most reliable learning practice in the world, for ‘there is no one in the world 
who hasn’t learned something by himself and without an explicator’ (Ran- 
cière 1991, 16). The act of ‘teaching,’ then, is one of wilful formulation. ‘The 
child is to the teacher what clay is to the sculptor,’ anarcha-feminist Emma 
Goldman ([1910] 2005, 154) argued, and ‘whether the world will receive a 
work of art or a wretched imitation, depends to a large extent on the creative 
power of the teacher.’ There is truth to be found in this statement, but Gold- 
man gives too much credit where credit is not due. What about the creativity 
of the child? The entire mystery, wonder, and profundity of the universe is en- 
capsulated in every grain of sand, each blade of grass, and surely in the spirit 
of every single child. ‘Genius is as common as dirt,’ former schoolteacher 
John Taylor Gatto (2009, xxiii) declares, suggesting that ‘we suppress genius 
because we haven’t yet figured out how to manage a population of educated 
men and women. The solution . . . is simple and glorious. Let them manage 
themselves.’ If we sit back and allow children to explore, create, and imagine, 
we may just come to marvel in what they are capable of. We can lend a hand 
when they need it, and be that comforting set of arms to hold them when they 
want to be held, but ultimately we should allow them the freedom to learn 
for themselves. This is the exact scenario that anarchist and urban theorist 
Colin Ward (2004) champions with regard to play. Surely, if presented with 
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this argument, Kropotkin would have agreed, since he knew well that ‘where 
there is authority, there is no freedom.’ These were the words inscribed on 
black banners by anarchists attending Kropotkin’s funeral (Guerin 1970). Un- 
schooling is emancipatory because it is able to fully understand the anarchist 
maxim that emancipation is always self-emancipation. 

While the ingenuity and genius of children is staggering, the effects of 
schooling are debilitating. Any child who survives with an enduring sense 
of creativity and wonder can be considered an anomaly. As a child reaches a 
state of submission to the process of being schooled, she begins to lose her 
grip on originality and independence. Leo Tolstoy (quoted in Walling [1913] 
2013, 300) sees this clearly, and once it occurs, he argues, there appear in the 
child ‘various symptoms of disease—hypocrisy, aimless lying, dullness, and 
so forth—he no longer is an anomaly: he has fallen into the rut, and the teacher 
begins to be satisfied with him. Then there happens those by no means ac- 
cidental and frequently repeated phenomena, that the dullest boy becomes the 
best pupil, and the most intelligent the worst.’ Tolstoy accordingly recognizes 
compulsory schooling as injurious to the body and soul, not only because it 
removes children from what he called the ‘unconscious education’ that they 
receive at home with their families, at play with their friends, and in the street 
among the community but also insofar as it physically detains children. Those 
who disobey are subjected to further spatio-temporal practices of confine- 
ment, such as detention, or purposefully mind-numbing tasks like writing 
lines that effectively mimic particular modes of torture where repetition and 
monotony are meant to break one’s spirit. ‘There are only two places in the 
world where time takes precedence over the job to be done,’ mental health 
and school reform advocate William Glasser (1969, 110) affirmed: ‘school 
and prison.’ The caging of childhood in the form of school is an affront to 
human dignity and an attempted assault on the materialization of alternatives 
and other possible worlds (Gibson-Graham 2008). Kropotkin was hopeful in 
his politics that we could bring about widespread social change, arguing that 
‘as long as religion and law, the barrack and the law-courts, the prison and 
industrial penal servitude, the press and the school continue to teach supreme 
contempt for the life of the individual, do not ask the rebels against that soci- 
ety to respect it’ (Kropotkin 1898b, n.p.). The prospect of rebellion of course 
seems well and good for those whose spirit has not been broken, but unfor- 
tunately schooling works hard to ensure that creativity and free thought are 
stifled, subdued, and sequestered into submission. The continuing replication 
of containment in programmed environments that schooling affords encour- 
ages people caught within them to ‘become indolent, impotent, narcissistic 
and apolitical. The political process breaks down, because people cease to be 
able to govern themselves; they demand to be managed’ (Illich 1971). 
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School effectively tears children from life during their most inspired and 
brilliant years, pacifying, dispiriting, and nullifying their vitality in the quest 
to produce obedient automatons that are well designed to service the status 
quo of capitalist reproduction. Kropotkin refers to the institution of the prison 
as a ‘school of crime,’ arguing that incarceration is a futile endeavour, where 
social ills could more effectively be managed through a greater emphasis 
on the affinities of community, mutual aid, and connection. But what of the 
futility of schools and the individualized separation they encourage? What 
happens when we rearrange Kropotkin’s formulation and begin to view the 
school as the ‘crime of prison’? After all, spending most of one’s childhood 
confined to a classroom, severed from fullness of life that occurs outside the 
schoolhouse walls, is surely a form of captivity that has profound emotional 
consequences on how we relate to each other and the planet. Children quite 
simply require access to wild places (Nabhan and Timble 1995). Being 
separated from the experiences of a wider world that is literally brimming 
with possibilities is surely also a ‘crime,’ for it beleaguers and bores. I was 
a daydreamer as a child, always choosing a seat with a view out the window 
because I longed to be in the world, uninterested in the lesson at hand and 
jaded by the monotony of rote learning. Repetition and remembering the 
names of dead white men seemed like useless information to me. Why did I 
have to be in there, instead out among the plants and animals that roused my 
curiosity? If it seemed cruel to me as a child, it’s only because it was. I was 
caught up in a process that was attempting to separate me from myself, to 
condition me into something I didn’t want to become. It wasn’t fair, and so 
life itself seemed unfair. This is a lesson I learned early on, and from a very 
young age it fuelled in me a desire to always cheer for the underdog and to 
stand up and assert myself in the face of authority. I have argued elsewhere 
that we are all born anarchists, coming into the world knowing nothing of the 
social conventions of hierarchical rule, where the path towards anarchism is 
a process of unlearning all the forms of archy that have been inculcated in 
us since childhood (Springer 2016). But what if we didn’t have to unlearn 
hierarchies and authority? What if our education proceeded in such a way that 
we never came to know these forms of power, at least in the way most of us 
so intimately know them now, having struggled through a childhood marked 
by oppression, capitulation, obedience, and containment? What if our inner 
genius were allowed to sparkle and shine? 


FEAR AND LOATHING IN THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


Unschooling makes the perennial question of ‘what if?’ entirely possible, 
where children are not frightened by the idea of taking chances, experiment- 
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ing freely, or making mistakes. These are the risks we all took in learning to 
walk, and they served us well at the time. So why not allow this philosophy of 
freedom to continue into later life, through childhood and beyond? By modi- 
fying Pablo Picasso’s well-known formulation, I want to propose the follow- 
ing: Every child is an anarchist. The problem is how to remain an anarchist 
once we grow up. Yet while it is inevitable that we will grow up as our bod- 
ies become larger, why must we grow out of childhood? How can childhood 
and children continue to be treated with such contempt and derision? We are 
constantly bombarded with adult-centric messages about the ‘immaturity’ of 
certain behaviours. The infantilization of ‘Others’ is seemingly a favourite 
pastime of everyone from politicians to poets, and doctors to dumpster divers. 
Yet, just as othering functions through a derogatory discourse of ‘childish- 
ness,’ so, too, are children themselves conceived as ‘Other’ (Jones 2008). As 
political theorist Toby Rollo (2015) argues, ‘adulthood is privileged as the 
space of agency and freedom—deliberative and principled—in contradis- 
tinction to the slavish capitulation to impulse that characterizes childhood.’ 
The misopedy—or antipathy towards children—that is present within this 
schematic is naturalized, where supporting ‘proof is offered in the form 
of cognitive and physical differences that are said to justify subordination. 
Indeed, ‘[i]t is through this understanding of childhood difference as inferior 
that we come to the very idea of “progress” and “development,” where the 
entire notion of human advancement is defined through misopedy’ (Rollo 
2015). School is the institutionalized realization of this hatred of children, 
structured through the state’s hatred of humanity. While Kropotkin’s writing 
seemed to demonstrate a certain sense of ambivalence towards the possibility 
of school being reformed, he was unflinching in terms of its ordinary func- 
tion. ‘We are so perverted,’ he scorned, ‘by an education which from infancy 
seeks to kill in us the spirit of revolt, and to develop that of submission to 
authority’ (Kropotkin [1927] 2002: 197). The purpose of the school, in all 
its stultifying grandeur of boredom, routine, and loathing, is to submerse the 
child in a sea of triviality so as to separate her from the breathing lungs of life 
as it is lived. This caustic bath serves to extinguish the fires of imagination, 
creativity, and wonder that drives her curiosity forward and gives her a sense 
of attachment to the purpose of her life. It is for good reason, then, that satirist 
H. L. Mencken (quoted in Manasco 2001, 396) considered school days ‘the 
unhappiest in the whole span of human existence.’ 

Remember the dread of Sunday evening as the prospect of Monday morn- 
ing began to creep into your mind, or, worse still, when the seemingly end- 
less blaze of summer days were suddenly and abruptly interrupted by the 
unwanted yet persistent advances of ‘back to school’ advertising? If school 
is the mechanism by which society murders every child’s inner anarchist, 
then unschooling is the possibility of allowing that anarchist spirit to flower. 
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Unschooling is not simply to imagine geography without hierarchy, it is to 
live it as a mode of being, a plane of immanence. Unschooling produces such 
a liberatory space-time precisely because it facilitates learning not as a means 
for transcendence beyond and above others as a cruel competition, but as a 
path of empathy, connection, and trust, where to live and learn means to fully 
express one’s power in attendance with, rather than over others (Deleuze 
2001). Such a radical view of learning brings a sense of permanence, at least 
in the span of childhood, to anarchist philosopher Hakim Bey’s (1991) con- 
ceptualization of the ‘Temporary Autonomous Zone.’ It does so by ensuring 
that our children experience the possibility of living free from the encum- 
bered temporality and constrained spaces of the school and instead enjoy 
the spectacle and wonder of exploration and discovery on their own terms 
and in their own time. Such an approach to learning allows our children to 
experience firsthand the ‘fleeting pockets of anarchy that occur in daily life’ 
(Ward 1997, 2), where the potential of anarchism isn’t sidelined as a theo- 
retical pursuit of musing for utopia, but something that they actually practice 
and embody in their everyday being. Childhood is, as such, deeply political 
(Kallio and Hakli 2011). We have much to learn from unschooling principles, 
where perhaps the most valuable and lasting lesson is that through a commit- 
ment to lifelong learning we can expand the bounds of childhood. Since the 
lines between childhood and adulthood are already blurred (Valentine 2003), 
why not subvert this hierarchical distinction entirely? Through unschooling 
we all become Peter Pan, insisting that while we may grow up (as in taller), 
we will never grow out of our lust for life, our thirst for adventure, and our 
hunger for fulfilment. Pedagogue Friedrich Froebel (quoted in LeBlanc 2005, 
n.p.) argued that ‘play is the highest expression of human development in 
childhood for it alone is the free expression of what is in a child’s soul,’ but 
I want to insist that this joy shouldn’t be limited by one’s stage in life. Colin 
Ward (1973/2001) has argued convincingly in favour of thinking of play as 
an anarchist parable, thus rendering it an intensively political practice. 
While there is undoubtedly a danger in idealizing childhood (Kraftl 2006), 
not least because of the ways it is so often marred by violence, there is also an 
affirmation of hope that brings significant potential for radical transformation 
within its banal, ephemeral, and material practices (Kraftl 2008). So, perhaps, 
it could be said that revealing the secret to the fountain of youth is somewhere 
to be found along the overlapping contours of anarchism and unschooling. 
This topography of reciprocating ideas allows us to embrace the possibili- 
ties of childhood, where our concern is firmly centered on a politics of play 
located as a prefigurative here and now (Springer 2012). There is no map to 
help us find our path to this Holy Grail. We must be willing to wander in the 
fields of utopian thought, to lie down on the grass and gaze into the crimson 
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sky when the sun is being swallowed by the horizon. Even as we realize we 
are lost, we must summon the courage to stay there, fixated on our curiosi- 
ties. As darkness falls, the stars will come out to guide us, and we can bathe 
our imaginations in their radiance. The baying of the wolves that attempts to 
compel us to return from this drifting paradise of free learning to the broken 
schoolhouses that litter the well-trodden path of conformity should be no de- 
terrent. Let them howl, for the state has long threatened us with its violence 
and the school offers no respite. It only wants to consume our young so as to 
blind them in the belly of the beast. With all the sweetness of vinegar, school 
promises security and the possibility of a meaningful life, but what it delivers 
is an acetic brew of deference to authority and fear of the unknown. ‘School 
prepares for the alienating institutionalization of life by teaching the need 
to be taught,’ Illich (1971) argued, and once this lesson is learned, children 
lose their incentive to grow in independence. And so we must wake up to 
what our schools really are, for what they are, Gatto (2009, xxii) affirms, is 
‘laboratories of experimentation on young minds, drill centers for the habits 
and attitudes that corporate society demands. Mandatory education serves 
children only incidentally; its real purpose is to turn them into servants.’ If the 
goal of education in its idealized form ‘must be freedom from fear’ (Bhave 
2004, 16), then we have to be brave enough to proceed without the constant 
humming of threats and buzzing of doubts in our children’s ears. 

This lesson in freedom is hard for most of us to learn, myself included, as 
we are so thoroughly enmeshed within the hierarchies of authority that it be- 
comes difficult to see exactly where and when we are being taken advantage 
of. Exploitation has cast its ugly shadow across our entire lives, a process that 
begins early in life when the state first takes ‘possession of childhood through 
education’ (Kropotkin 1898a, n.p.). “The inveterate enemies of thought—the 
government, the lawgiver, and the priest,’ Kropotkin argues, profit ‘by the 
servility of thought and of character, which they themselves have so effectu- 
ally cultivated.’ The strength of this order stems largely from the fact that 
children, although powerful in spirit, are often quite easily coerced by fear, 
something the agents of authority have long known. ‘They make the child 
timid, and then they talk to him of the torments of hell,’ Kropotkin (1898a, 
n.p.) warns, where ‘the next minute they will be chattering of the horrors of 
revolution, and using some excess of the revolutionists to make the child “a 
friend of order.” In stark contrast to an education of obedience, unschooling 
conceives of life as a process of self-emancipation (Springer 2011), where 
the freedom to learn comes into view as a complete picture of the world. 
Unschooling is geography unleashed and anarchism realized. Play, work, 
and learning are fused together as inseparable components of the continu- 
ous unfolding of life, where children can start to develop a global sense of 
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consciousness by immediately recognizing themselves as part of a bigger 
web. This thinking resonates with contemporary geographical understandings 
of play as a questionable adult construction of children’s activities (Harker 
2005; Thompson and Philo 2010). The liberatory approach of unschooling 
also shows significant correspondence with Kropotkin’s (1890) concern for 
merging ‘brain work’ and ‘manual work,’ as well as with Reclus’s musings 
on the need for a greater planetary consciousness that extends compassion, al- 
truism, and the capacity for love beyond our immediate families, our nations, 
or even our species (Clark and Martin 2004). Finally, in contrast to the dis- 
avowal of schooling, unschooling finds a central place for children’s agency. 
This ability and initiative of children is something contemporary geographers 
have similarly been strong advocates for (Bosco 2010). Realizing connection 
and bringing all facets of our intellectual and physical life into unison are 
hard to do when confined behind schoolhouse walls. With unschooling, the 
task is easy to accomplish. 


CONCLUSION 


As a daily principle unschooling recognizes that whatever we are doing and 
wherever we are, we are always right where we need to be, doing exactly 
what we need to be doing. Without a map, we can never be lost because we 
are always very simply right here. Such a prospect might seem terrifying to 
those who have been stultified by an education that has enabled them to see 
only one path, a lone trajectory, and a single narrative to life. Yet if we are 
to produce a more complete vision of education, and a ‘fuller geography’ of 
connection that is at once liberated from the shackles of hierarchy and yet in- 
tensively bound to the spirit of community (see Askins and Mason, chapter 5 
in this volume), then we must embrace the immanence of our embodied sub- 
jectivity by ‘leaping out of the Cartesian map and into the world’ (Springer 
2014, 411; Ansell 2009). Unschooling allows us to do just that. While school 
equips us with an anxiety that tells us we aren’t capable of living in this 
world and that in order to survive we must follow the established regimen, 
unschooling builds confidence by allowing children the freedom to figure out 
what life means to them, to discover for themselves what they want to get out 
of it. If we strip everything away and boil unschooling down to its pedagogic 
core, it is really nothing more than another term for ‘life’ (Llewellyn 1998). 
But understanding life is a difficult proposition for many. Given the swath 
of social ills that besiege us largely as a result of the violence of capitalism 
and the state, as a society we have clearly lost our way. Education, particu- 
larly in the form of schooling, reinforces the excesses and absurdities of the 
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contemporary world, for it is designed to mould people and make them fit in. 
Most parents want their children to be successful; yet how often do we reflect 
on what this actually means? If our understanding of ‘success’ is limited to 
getting a high-paying job in the modern economy, then we might be setting 
ourselves up for disappointment and priming our children for failure. 

In contrast to such a limited view on the possibilities of our children’s fu- 
tures, anarchism encourages us to begin reconfiguring our understanding of 
‘success’ to mean a life of contentment, community, and connectedness. To 
put this in Kropotkin’s ([1902] 2008) terms, it is to view a successful life as 
the very practice of mutual aid. In the process of realizing this anarchist ideal, 
the alienating effect of the pressure we place on our children begins to dissi- 
pate. If we agree that the world is teetering on the precipice of an unmitigated 
global catastrophe as the ravages of unchecked capitalism finally come back 
to bite us in the form of escalating wars and environmental ruination, ‘then 
becoming a success in such a society may be the worst thing we could wish 
for our children. In an overly materialistic, tremendously voracious, waste- 
ful, exploitative, consumptive, technophilic, militaristic, competitive society, 
being a successful, functioning member would only compound the problem’ 
(Falbel 2001, n.p.). With an unschooling approach to education we can re- 
focus our outlook on life and try to find a more grounded and empathetic 
understanding of our situatedness within the world—not as conquerors and 
controllers of this domain, but as passengers and participants. This was the 
project of Reclus’s (1876-1894) universal geography, where he envisioned 
coalescence between the Earth and humanity as a form of immanence, where 
such a union was viewed as ‘nature becoming self conscious.’ In the ongoing 
quest for greater understanding and fulfilment, the meaning of life appears 
more and more to be the ordinary fact of just being alive. Alan Watts (2006: 
37) states with assurance that this conclusion ‘is so plain and so obvious and 
so simple. And yet, everybody rushes around in a great panic as if it were 
necessary to achieve something beyond themselves.’ Unlike other forms 
of learning, unschooling isn’t about transcendence; it is about immanence. 
We’re here because we’re here, so let’s have fun and enjoy ourselves. There 
is significant radical and transformative potential in embracing such a politics 
of being. Thus the very function of the child is precisely, ‘to live his own 
life—not the life that his anxious parents think he should live’ (A. S. Neill 
quoted in Nemiroff 1992, 20). Unschooling is fundamentally about placing 
unwavering faith in our children. When we trust in the wisdom of children 
we can facilitate a turning of the wheel towards something different, new, and 
potentially revolutionary by allowing them to simply enjoy the great mystery 
of consciousness. We do so by freeing them in their exploration of this en- 
during enigma without the pressure of being made to conform to a capitalist 
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system that is not only destroying the world but also devastating our ability 
to be happy. This was the same conclusion that Holt ([1964] 1995, xii—xiii) 
came to in his long teaching career, asking us to trust children, where ‘noth- 
ing could be more simple, or more difficult. Difficult because to trust children 
we must first learn to trust ourselves, and most of us were taught as children 
that we could not be trusted.’ 

In allowing our children to claim the freedom of being drawn by what they 
love, we open a space for the possibility of a different world. What people 
seem to fear most about unschooling is the idea that a child will be lost, that 
she will be left on the curb, behind her peers on the road to riches without 
any hope of finding her way back. What I fear the most for my own children 
is that they will get stuck in the rut of pursuing a capitalist path, realizing too 
late that it is a perilous thoroughfare, rife with flat tires, road rage, and multi- 
car pileups. I don’t think of unschooling as the misplacement of children, for, 
as the great novelist J. R. R. Tolkien ([1954] 2012, 170) reminded us, ‘not all 
those who wander are lost.’ Unschooling isn’t an uncaring act of an aloof par- 
ent that simply abandons their child to the vagaries of empty and unfulfilling 
days. Clearly there is a certain privilege with being able to adopt this path, 
and my intention is not to suggest that everyone should take up unschooling. 
Rather I hope to assuage some of the concerns and misunderstandings that 
surround its practice. The fear mongering, exaggeration, and caricature of 
mainstream society couldn’t be further from the truth of how most unschool- 
ing actually unfolds. In the great tradition of anarchist prefigurative praxis 
and in line with the wise geographical axiom that insists that the best learning 
happens ‘though the soles of our feet,’ the path of unschooling is an antidote 
to boredom, and a blossoming of life’s endless potential. With school, what 
you hold in your hands is a cartography of fear, a topography of anxiety, and 
a geography of doubt. The routines, the rituals, the rules—all of these obscure 
our ability to realize that there is serendipity stretching out its arms to greet us 
in each direction. Everywhere we look on this planet there is a horizon. This 
vista is not a limitation of where we can go but a possibility of experience 
and fulfilment, and an opportunity for laughter and wonder (Springer 2016). 
We need to put down the map and just enjoy the scenery. Better still, we can 
do what unschooling encourages us to do and tear it up completely. Life is a 
journey without a predetermined destination. Once we accept this realization 
we can all begin to walk once more in the fields of childhood, a space where 
our collective emancipation seems assured. 
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